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RAYMOND LULLY.* 
PART ONE. 


Wuewn Christopher Columbus reached Ha- 
vannah, he thought himself at the island of 
Japan. A similar self-deception characterizes 
the history of many persons who adventure on 
gigantic enterprises. Their merit, their glory, 
is rarely the attainment of the precise end which 
they had proposed, but the making by the way 
an important discovery, which they by no means 
anticipated. Raymond Lully is a striking in- 
stance of this. During the space of sixty years, 
he was engaged in the study of the whole circle 
of science ; he was continually risking his life to 
effect the destruction of the religion of Mahomet, 
and to acquire the palm of martyrdom,—and 
yet, he is known now only as one of the great 
chemists of the thirteenth century. 

No one is now ignorant that the investiga- 
tions, (often extravagant,) of those men, who 
from time immemorial have devoted themselves 
to the secret science—the transmutation of me- 
tals,—in a word, to the making of gold,—did in 
effect prepare the way to the learned, who ata 
later period founded the science of chemistry— 
a science destined to become the point of depar- 
ture—the circle and bond of all others. But we 
have generally a false idea of these chemists,— 
artists, as they called themselves in the middle 
ages. In our times, even the learned are im- 
perfectly acquainted with them ; and when Ro- 
ger Bacon, Albert the Great, Arnold de Ville- 
neuve, or Raymond Lully, figure, perchance, in 
popular traditions, or in almanac predictions, it 
is only as workers of wonders, and celebrated 
conjurors. This error, into which almost every 
one has fallen respecting such men, results, 
partly, from the fact that, for two centuries past, 
their works are no longer studied; and partly 
because they are confounded with the alchemists. 
Now the alchemist is to the chemist, what the 
rhetorician was to the philosopher,—what the 
quack is to the physician. 

Raymond Lully was the last of the great 
chemists of the thirteenth century, who studied 
science in good faith, and without interested 
motives. After the year 1330, dupes and cheats 
began to plan the transformation of metals; 
some with a bona fide hope of obtaining gold— 
others to derive advantage from the reputation 
of possessing the secret of the great operation ; 
and alchemy soon became fashionable in all 
classes of society. Treatises on this subject were 
infinitely multiplied ; even the poets andromance 
writers took possession of the subject. Mean- 
while, the general infatuation subsided by de- 
grees; the truly learned, who respected them- 
selves, would no longer engage ostensibly in 
the transmutation of metals; art fell into unskil- 
ful or unclean hands,—and chemistry, which 
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Arnold de Villeneuve and Raymond Lully had 
established on a very respectable basis, made 
no further progress until the commencement of 
the seventeenth century. Between Raymond 
Lully and Bernard Palissy, this science remain- 
ed stationary. 

Leaving out of the question the impostors and 
madmen, makers of gold—the race of which is 
even yet not extinct—we will endeavor to show 
what a chemist was in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries,—what was the great and important 
mission which he believed himself called to dis- 
charge,—and to what point the experiments of 
the learned artists at that time tended; these 
experiments, uncertain and confused as they 
were, were yet made with pure and even reli- 
gious intentions. The man who, in that age, 
united in his own person, in the highest degree, 


_the double character of a truly learned man and 


religious chemist, was Raymond Lully—a sketch 
of whose life and labors will be the subject of 
this essay. 

Raymond Lully was born at Palma, the capi- 
tal of the island of Majorca. When, in 1231, 
the king of Arragon, James the Second, assem- 
bled his Cortes, and signified to his vassals his 
desire to expel the Moors from Majorca, one 
Raymond Lully, father of the chemist, the en- 
lightened doctor, volunteered on this expedition, 
and distinguished himself by his bravery. Af- 
ter the conquest and expulsion of the Moors, 
John of Arragon sold the lands. Raymond 
Lully made a considerable purchase, and set- 
tled there. Invested with honorable and lucra- 
tive employment, he soon acquired a large for- 
tune, and sent for his wife, whom he had left in 
Spain, and who had hitherto been childless. 
Their son, Raymond Lully, was born in 1235. 

The education of the child was influenced by 
the position which his father and family occu- 
pied. Although clever and capable, he learned 
but little, and yielded at an early age to all the 
wild fancies and disorders, which a son of one of 
the conquerors could indulge in with impunity, 
and one who disregarded the expense of his fol- 
lies. This idle and disorderly life, however, 
gave some uneasiness to his father, who made 
him contract a brilliant marriage, in the hope 
of inducing a more reguiar course of life. The 
young Raymond, who, on account of his father’s 
services, had been made seneschal of the island 
and major-domo to the king, married Catharine 
Labot, a noble and rich heiress, by whom he 
had three children—two sons and a daughter. 
Unhappily, the cares of a family effected no 
change in his conduct; he still spent his time 
in serenading the beauties of the city,—in ma- 
king verses to them, and dissipating his fortune 
in balls and riotous living. 

In this reckless and extravagant manner he 
lived, till near thirty years of age, when he ex- 
perienced a passion more ungovernable than 
any he had yetfelt. The object of that passion 
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was Ambrosia di Castello, a Genoese lady of 
singular beauty, who lived at Palma with a hus- 
band whom she tenderly loved. It was thena 
fashion among the Catalan poets, to extol in 
their verses some particular wee By which the 
object of their addresses possessed, or was sup- 

osed to possess. In asonnet which Raymond 
Pally addressed to Ambrosia, he celebrated the 
bosom of his mistress,—describing the excessive 
admiration and burning passion with which she 
inspired him. The sonnet has not reached us, 
but the letter written by the lady in reply has 
been preserved, and will perhaps be read with 
interest. 

“Sir,” she writes, “the sonnet you sent me 
shows the excellence of your wit, but at the 
same time it declares the weakness, or rather 
the error of your judgment. How well might 

ou describe beauty, so well do you embel- 
ish ugliness! But how can you debase a genius 
so divine as yours is, in praising a wretched 

iece of clay, colored with vermillion? Your 
industry ought to be employed in extinguishing 

our love, not in declaring it. You are doubt- 
ess worthy the aflection of the greatest ladies, 
but you make yourself unworthy by devoting 
yourself to one of the lowest. Besides, should 
an intellect enlightened as yours is, which is 
made only for God, become so blind as to make 
a creature the object of its adoration ? 

“Abandon then, sir, a passion which degrades 
your nobility, and expose not your reputation 
for that which you cannot gain. But if you 
continue to deceive yourself, 1 hope soon to un- 
deceive you, by showing you that that which is 
the object of your admiration, should be of your 
aversion. ‘My bosom has wounded your heart,’ 

ou say in your verses,—well—I will heal your 

eart by showing you my bosom. Meanwhile, 
be assured that I love you the more truly, inas- 
much as I appear to have no love for you.” 

Raymond Lully, like all other lovers, inter- 
preted this enigmatical letter in favor of his pas- 
sion, and was more madly enamoured than ever 
of Ambrosia. He was always on her footsteps, 
and his eagerness to see her was so great, that 
one day, passing on horseback across the great 
square of Palma, at the moment that Ambrosia 
was going into the cathedral to hear mass,— 
goaded by his maddening passion, he spurred 
his horse and followed her, mounted as he was, 
into the church. 

Although this extravagance must have exci- 
ted the ridicule of the town, Raymond Lully on- 
ly became the more indiscreet,—so that the la- 

y, who was not thinking of love, as will appear 
in the sequel, but feared the effects of the scan- 
dal, resolved to put an end to assiduities, which 
might have a fatal termination. Since the letter 
she had written to Lully, new remonstrances, 
refusals, indignities, every thing had been emn- 

loyed by the beautiful Genoese, to discourage 

er persecutor. At last, wearied with making a 
fruitless resistance, she determined, in concert 
with her husband, to employ the only resource 
she had left. She wrote to Lully to give him an 
interview at her house. On arriving at the 
house of the fair Ambrosia, the young lover 
could not prevent a feeling of deep emotion, 
caused not merely by the presence of her he 





adored, but by the calm, the seriousness, and 
even sadness, which appeared in her counte- 
nance. The lady first broke silence, by asking 
why he persecuted her with so much pertinaci- 
ty. At these words, Raymond Lully, more mad- 
ly in love than ever, answered, that it was im- 
possible for him not to love the most beautiful 
person in the world. Once on the chapter of 
his idol’s beauty, he proceeded again to extol 
the charms of that bosom, which had been the 
subject ef hissonnet. The unhappy Ambrosia 
then determined to cure him of his foolish love. 
“You think me the most beautiful of women,” 
said she; “you are miserably deceived. Here,” 
she added, uncovering her bosom, which a 
dreadful malady had almost entirely consumed, 
“here is that which you value so highly! See 
what you love with so much ardor! Consider 
the rottenness of this poor body, on which your 
passion nourishes its hope. Ah! sir,” she ad- 
ded, bursting into tears, “change, I beseech you, 
change the object of your love, and instead of 
an imperfect and decaying creature, love God 
alone, who is perfectly beautiful and incorrupti- 
ble.” These terrible words were hardly utter- 
ed, before Ambrosia retired to her apartments, 
leaving Raymond alone to his own reflections. 

On returning home, he was like one thunder- 
struck. It is said that on the following night, 
Jesus Christ appeared to him in his sleep, and 
persuaded him to be converted. In fact. he left 
his wife and children, and after having disposed 
of a part of his estate for their maintenance, he 
distributed the rest to the poor, and resolved to 
renounce the world. This great event in the 
lite of Raymond Lully, took place in 1267, in 
the thirty-second year of his age. 

Near the elegant mansion in which he had 
lived, was the mountain of Randa, the property 
in which he retained, and to the summit of which 
he proposed to retire; but before entering on 
his retreat and his penitence, be first made a 
pilgrimage to St. James of Compostella, in Gal- 
licia. On his return, he retired to Mount Randa, 
put on the dress of the minor friars, and lived 
in a cabin which he had himself constructed. 
The Majorcans, not even excepting his family, 
concluded that he had gone mad, and paid no 
attention to his new mode of life, to which he 
rigorously conformed for nine years. 

Although in this retreat he had frequent vi- 
sions, and a considerable part of his time was 
devoted to religious duties and to acts of peni- 
tence, it was nevertheless from the retirement of 
his cell that Raymond Lully formed the project 
of laboring actively for the conversion of the in- 
fidels, and especially of the followers of Mahom- 
et; and it was then that he began to apply him- 
self to grammatical and scientific studies, which 
he regarded as indispensable to the accom- 
plishment of his vast and bold schemes. He 
studied the ancient languages, but applied him- 
self with particular ardor to the Arabic, which 
he learned to write and speak, so as to be able 
to attack with all the force of speech and of 
reason, the religious doctrines of the Mussul- 
mans. Whilst reading the books of the Arabs, 
the only ones that contained scientific knowledge, 
Raymond Lully became familiar with their 
idiom, and acquired an immense erudition, which 
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prepared his mind to attend to all matters, and 
disposed him to embrace the whole field of know- 
ledge then within reach of man. 

After nine years of retirement and of study, 
Lully, feeling that his religious faith and his 
scientific knowledge were based on strong foun- 
dations, believed that it was now time to make 
himself acceptable to God and useful to man, 
by endeavoring to put in practice all that he had 
acquired and conceived. His governing idea, 
like that of all the distinguished men of that pe- 
riod, was the conversion of the infidels; the re- 
futation and destruction of the principles of the 
Alkoran, and the extension of the Christian faith, 
by opposing theological truths, sustained by 
scientific demonstration, to the errors of the chil- 
dren of Mahomet. 

It is probable that during the nine years which 
he spent on Mount Randa, he had composed 
some of his important werks, since after a short 
residence at Montpellier, he went, at the age of 
thirty-nine years, to Paris, where he published 
several treatises on philosophy, medicine, as- 
tronomy, and other sciences. 

He had now entered on the career which he 
so ardently desired to run, and in which he was 
destined to exhibit so many proofs of persever- 
ance and courage. Even before touching the 
soil of Africa, he was exposed to the vengeance 
ofa Moor. In order to familiarize himself with 
the Arabic, Lully, after his departure from Ran- 
da, had taken into his service an African, who 
understood no language but that of his own 
country. Whilst serving his master, this man 
soon perceived that all his thoughts, all his stu- 
dies, and all his wishes, tended to the destruc- 
tion of the law of Mahomet by preaching. Ac- 
tuated by a religious zeal not less lively than 
that which governed his master, the African 
aimed a blow at his chest with a poniard. The 
blow glanced, and though covered with blood, 

taymond Lully had the strength and presence 

of mind to wrest the weapon from the hands of 
the assassin; but far from striking in his turn, 
as he might easily have done, he interceded for 
him, when some neighbors, attracted by the 
noise, were about to put him to death. The 
conclusion of this adventure is curious, as it 
gives an idea of the courage and obstinacy with 
which Mahometans, as well as Christians, re- 
mained attached to their faith. In spite of the 
intercession of Raymond Lully, who would not 
have the Arab punished, the assassin was put 
in prison, where he strangled himself, mortified 
at his failure in taking the life of the man who 
was laboring to destroy the religion of Ma- 
homet. 

The foundation of schools in monasteries for 
teaching the Oriental languages, where men 
might be educated for the purpose of preaching 
the Gospel in infidel countries, was one of the 
projects which Raymond Lully prosecuted with 
the greatest ardor during the whole of his apos- 
tolic life. With the hope of having his views 
adopted by the Pope, he went to Rome in 1286, 
but on arriving at the capital of the Christian 
world, was obliged for a while to defer his pro- 
ject. Pope Honorius [V., a pious and learned 
Pontiff, upon whom he had built his hopes, had 
just died, and every thing indicated the prospect 








ofa long interregnum. Far from wasting his 
time at Rome in unavailing regrets, he imme- 
diately accepted an invitation from the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris, returned to that 
city, and then taught his great art, ARs Macna, 
the first form which he gave to the new method 
which he had invented, to arrange, strengthen 
and facilitate the various operations of the un- 
derstanding, and to furnish the means of think- 
ing and discoursing upon any given subject.* 

The success of his lectures in Paris gave him 
a European reputation, and he soon afterwards 
went to Montpellier, where he knew that the 
king of Arragon and Majorca was expected. 
Encouraged by the presence of his sovereign, 
and anxious to publish his new method in a city 
which, even at that period, was one of the most 
active intellectual circles of Europe, Raymond 
publicly taught his Inventive Art, which is only 
the great art under another form. 

From Montpellier he went to Genoa, where, 
still publishing his new doctrines, he finished a 
translation of his Inventive Art into the Arabic, 
in order to hold himself in readiness to publish 
his method among the infidels,—for he was at 
that time meditating a journey into Africa. He 
would not, however, quit Italy, without making 
fresh efforts to obtain the institution of Oriental 
schools. He went to Rome when Nicholas IV. 
was Pope; but his ardent zeal frequently de- 
prived his mind of the calmness and clearness 
which enables it to seize the opportune moment 
for presenting requests. It was when they had 
just received the news of the evacuation of Pa- 
lestine by the Christians, after the loss of St. 
John d’Acre, that he consulted the Pope and the 
sacred college. Prepossessed at that juncture, 
with the idea of getting upa new crusade against 
the Saracens, the sacred college turned a deaf 
ear to the literary projects of the scholar, and 
treated his propositions with contempt. 

Certain that no one, not even the dignitaries 
of the church, would enter into his views, and 
aid him in the execution of his projects, Ray- 
mond Lully returned to Genoa with the inten- 
tion of embarking for Africa; determined to at- 
tempt alone, what he had vainly hoped to ac- 
complish with the aid of others. Full of zeal, 
he engaged a passage with the master of a ship, 
embarked his books and all other necessaries for 
the voyage; but as he was in the act of getting 
into the ship, the idea of the dangers which he 
was about to encounter suddenly made so deep 
an impression on his imagination, that he could 
not move a step, and was forced to abandon his 
project. His books were returned to him, and 
he went back to Genoa through a gauntlet of 
sarcastic jesters, who were laughing at his 
weakness. As to himself, whether it was the 
effect of the ridicule which his pusillanimity ex- 
cited, or that he deeply felt his shame, he blush- 
ed at his own cowardice ; the impression which 
this strange event produced on his mind, made 
him very ill. On the evening of Pentecost, 1291, 
he was carried to the convent of the fathers’ 
preachers, where he received the attentions 
which his situation required. In his fits of deli- 





* The oa of the Great Art is happily ridiculed in 
Tristram -handy. fee vol. 2, (old edition) chap. 42 and 43, on 
the use of the auxiliary verbs 
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rium, he believed that he put on by turns the 
habit of St. Dominic and that of St. Francis. 
Finally, the disease increased to such a degree, 
that after having performed all his devotions and 
received the holy sacrament, he dictated his last 
will. 

The remainder of Raymond’s life will teach 
us how to estimate this act of weakness. It is 
not rare that strong minds,—those capable of 
conceiving great and mighty enterprises,—ex- 
perience at times, at the moment of executing 
them, a feeling of indecision, an apprehension 
of failure. It is a sort of tribute which they pay 
in advance to human weakness; they thus dis- 
charge, once for all, the whole debt due her, 
and never afterwards budge at the sight of any 
danger. 

Raymond Lully convalesced, and as soon as 
he recovered his strength, he embarked on board 
of the first vessel whose direction accorded with 
his views, and landed at Tunis with all the 
books which he had composed with the intention 
of combatting and destroying the doctrines of 
Islamism. His first care, in that city, was to 
seek out men the most learned in the law of 
Mahomet, to dispute with them,—to convert 
them to Chr stianity,—and thus form a nucleus 
of disciples, who would aid him in circulating 
the truths which he came to preach. It is as- 
serted by contemporaneous authors, that he suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in this enterprise. Itis very 
certain that, independently of the liberty of prea- 
ching which he enjoyed, he had enough leisure 
and tranquillity while at Tunis, to compose his 
General Table of Sciences. But this calm was 
not of long duration, and his mission was sud- 
denly interrupted by accusations brought against 
him. As soon as the sovereign knew that Ray- 
mond Lully had undertaken no less than the 
alienation of the people from the law of Mahom- 
et, he cast the preacher into a dungeon and con- 
demned him to death. In this danger, he un- 
doubtedly owed his life to the extraordinary es- 
teem entertained for him by an Arab priest, on 
account of his great learning and the generosi- 
ty of his character. Through his prayers and 
intercessions, the priest obtained from the king 
of Tunis a commutation of punishment. Lully 
was ordered to quit Tunis immediately, and ne- 
ver to appear there again under pain of death. 
He left the city, followed by the populace, who 
nearly rendered unavailing the clemency of the 
sovereign, for the women and children could 
hardly be prevented from stoning him as he was 
leaving Tunis. 

This happened A. D. 1292; Raymond Lully, 
now in his 57th year, had reached the age when 
the body and mind generally become indolent 
and languid. It is, however, from this epoch, 
that he really entered on the double career of 
missionary and scholar, which he accomplished 
always with great courage,—often with real 
magnanimity. 

Genoa appears to have been the central point 
whence he departed on all his missionary jour- 
neys. On quitting Tunis, he returned to that 
city, whence, after some months of repose spent 
in perfecting his method, he departed for Na- 
ples, and there publicly taught his new intro- 
duction to the Sciences,—another form of his 











grand art. This epoch (1293) was distinguish- 
ed by avery important event in the life of Ray- 
mond Lully. At Naples he met Arnold de Vil- 
leneuve, the most celebrated chemist of that age. 
Lully was, probably, not entirely unacquainted 
with the art of transmuting metals: the Arabic 
works which he had studied in his retreat of 
Randa, must have given him some theoretical 
knowledge on this subject, but he wanted prac- 
tice,—he was not yet an artist. On meeting 
with Arnold de Villeneuve at Naples, he formed 
an intimate friendship with that learned chem- 
ist, acquired a taste for science, took lessons, 
and even learned from his friend the secret of 
the transmutation of metals, and the art of ma- 
king gold. Whatever may have been the im- 
portance and real nature of those wonderful les- 
sons, the result of the scientific interviews be- 
tween Arnold de Villeneuve and Raymond Lul- 
ly was, that the missionary became as skilful a 
chemist as his master. 

The distinction which we made at the begin- 
ning hetween the alchymists and the chemists, 
must not be forgotten. Raymond Lully was 
one of the latter; and without here undertaking 
the history of chemical science, we ought, in or- 
der to show the rank which our missionary holds, 
to indicate the names and labors of the most 
distinguished men who preceded him in chemi- 
cal studies, since the eighth century. 

This science was carried to Europe by the 
Arabs. The most ancient, truly learned chem- 
ist of that nation was Geber, who lived about 
the year 730 of ourera. A considerable number 
of his works remain, of which the most important 
are,—Ist. Summa perfectionis magisterii; 2d. 
Libri investigationis magisterii; and 3d. Testa- 
mentum Gebri philosophi et Indie regis. The 
first work treats of the essence of the different 
species, of the calcination and sublimation of 
minerals, of the preparations which they may be 
made to undergo, and of their uses in chemical 
operations. The second gives receipts for ob- 
taining salts from all mineral substances which 
contain or produce any. The third treats also 
of salts, but more particularly of the calcination 
of metals. 

Rhazes, an Arab physician, surgeon and ana- 
tomist, who died about the year 922, still holds 
an eminent rank among the chemists of his 
country. He is supposed to be the first whe 
mentions brandy, arrak. His book, entitled Pre- 
paration of Sal Ammoniac, is cited by the learn- 
ed as a very remarkable work; and in the course 
of his tracts on medicine, we acquire the con- 
viction that this eminent practitioner had made 
frequent applications of his chemical knowledge 
to pharmacy. The nature of his studies led 
him also to investigate the transmutation of me- 
tals. 

Then comes, but nearly two centuries later, 
Albert the Great, descended of a noble family, 
and born at Lawingen, in the duchy of Nieu- 
bourg, in Suabia, A. D. 1193. At the age of 
twenty-two, he entered the order of Dominicans ; 
his piety and virtues caused him to be nomina- 
ted to the Bishopric of Ratisbon in 1260. ‘fhis 
man, whom popular tradition has made, even 
in our times, a sorcerer and necromancer, was, 
on the contrary, remarkable for the depth of his 
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knowledge and the calmness of his reason. In 
conformity with the disposition of all cultivated 
minds of his age, he applied himself to encyclo- 
pedical studies, and did not neglect the trans- 
mutation of metals. His principal work, how- 
ever, De mineralibus et rebus metallicis, is a 
tract in which the scholar exposes and discusses 
the opinions of the chemists of antiquity, and of 
the Arabic school, with a justness of criticism, 
and acalmness, which by no means justify the 
absurd legends collected by his biographers. 
Far from pretending to possess supernatural re- 
sources, and to invent secrets, Albert the Great, 
guided by observations and governed by experi- 
ments, which he often had to make in his coun- 
try, so rich in mines, was, on the contrary, a 
scholar full of discretion and prudence—a philo- 
sopher truly wise. His piety, moreover, like that 
which animated Roger Bacon and Raymond 
Lully, caused him to see in the study of natural 
sciences, a means of strengthening the basis on 
which theology ought to rest, and an opportu- 
nity of increasing and perfecting the intellectual 
weapons destined to combat and destroy the er- 
rors of Mahomet. It is without astonishment, 
then, that we find the name of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas connected with that of the chemist, Albert 
the Great, whose favorite pupil he became, when 
he was sent to him at Cologne by John the 
Teutonic, fourth general of the order of Domin- 
icans. Under this master, St. Thomas not only 
learned theology, but went over the whole cycle 
of science, and by no means omitted chemistry. 

Roger Bacon, the English monk, contempo- 
rary of Albert, of Thomas Aquinas, and of Ray- 
mond Lully, followed the same course with 
them; and in the number of his writings, all 
destined to strengthen theology and combat the 
doctrines of Mahomet, we find a treatise on che- 
mistry—Speculum Alchemiz. , 

Alain, Alanus, a native of PIsle, in the Ne- 
therlands, a monk of Clarivaux, and Bishop of 
Auxerre in 1157, surnamed the universal doctor 
on account of his varied knowledge ; also culti- 
vated chemistry and attended to the transmuta- 
tion of metals with pious intentions. 

One man alone, at that period, seems to have 
deviated from the exclusively religious principle 
which was a rule to all other scholars. Arnold 
de Villeneuve, a native of Provence, more than 
once merited the censures of the church, and 
even risked its thunders, by repeating, “that 
works of charity and medicine are more agree- 
able to God than the sacrifice of the altar.” A 
sceptic, to call him by no harsher title, it would 
have been said in his time, that Arnold de Vil- 
leneuve had no religion but that of science ; but 
he honored it by the multiplicity and the bril- 
liancy of his chemical labors. To him is attri- 
buted, if not the invention of the art of distilla- 
tion, indicated by Dioscorides, at least new ex- 
periments to show its importance, and the use- 
ful results to be obtained from it. Some believe 
that he discovered brandy; but he speaks of it 
as a thing already known, since Rhazes had 
mentioned it three centuries before; it is with 
more probability that he is considered the dis- 
coverer of the Essence of Turpentine, which he 
designates by the name of Oleum mirabile. 
Whatever may have been the nature of the dif- 





ferent operations which now give him the rank 
of one of the fathers of chemistry, they were not 
the same which gave him so much celebrity in 
his own times. Arnold de Villeneuve possess- 
ed, like the other artists, his contemporaries, the 
secret of making gold; thence it was inferred 
that he could cure all diseases, prolong youth 
and even life. That is the object of his books, 
and it is that which made them so precious. Un- 
happily, the obscure and mystic style voluntarily 
employed by the chemists of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is no longer intelligible; so that their im- 
mense labors, in which it is difficult to believe 
that nothing valuable may be found, have be- 
come useless to science. 

Arnold de Villeneuve was engaged in his sci- 
entific combinations at Naples in June, 1293, 
when Raymond Lully arrived there to profess 
his philosophical doctrines, and explain his great 
Art and Tree of Science. The two scholars had 
had some correspondence in France, which was 
here renewed and ripened into a friendsbip, foun- 
ded chiefly, we doubt not, upon their mutual at- 
tachment to science; for, between two men 
whose religious sentiments were so opposite, it 
is difficult to imagine what other bond of union 
could have existed. But Science had become, 
in the thirteenth century, a holy thing ; because 
it was considered indispensable to the perfection 
and stability of theology,—and_ thus it happen- 
ed, that during the whole period known in his- 
tory as the age of the Revival, the pagans of 
antiquity, the Arab Mussulmans, and infidels, 
suchas Arnold de Villeneuve, were regarded as 
good authorities as soon as it became known 
that they were possessed of any positive know- 
ledge. 

The few details that we have, respecting the 
relations which existed between these two men, 
are found interspersed in the writings of Ray- 
mond Lully. He says, for example, in one of 
his books, entitled “My Codicil”—*I did rashly 
believe that I could penetrate this science (chem- 
istry) without the aid of any one, until taught 
by my master, Arnold de Villeneuve, who un- 
veiled to me all the treasures of his intellect.” 
In the book of experiments, also, we find this 
passage: “I could not fix these oils, until my 
friend Villeneuve taught me how to perform the 
experiment.” But the most curious document 
of this kind, is the thirteenth experiment of the 
book entitled Experimenta. We read at the 
head of the chapter—“Thirteenth Experiment of 
Arnold de Villeneuve, which he taught me at 
Naples ;”—and this chapter contains all the chem- 
ical operations whereby are obtained, first the 
philosopher’s stone, and then gold. 

Still, while devoting himself to those scientific 
studies to which he attached only a secondary 
importance, though now his best passport to dis- 
tinction, he continued to prosecute with unaba- 
ted ardor his favorite schemes—the dissemina- 
tion of his philosophical method, and the estab- 
lishment of schools for teaching the Oriental lan- 
guages. During his residence at Naples, whilst 
learning the transmutation of metals, he pub- 
lished as extensively as possible his Great Art, 
which he re-touched and re-cast until he had re- 
duced it toan abridgment more easily compre- 
hended under the title of Brief Art. He was 
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also continually soliciting the princes and eccle- 
siastical dignitaries of Naples toestablish schools. 

But Raymond Lully longed to address him- 
self to men whom he hoped to find more favora- 
ble to his ideas, and with this hope he went to 
Rome, in December, 1294, to try and influence 
Pope Celestin V., and afterwards his successor, 
Boniface VIII, to create missionaries. The 
zeal of Lully for the propagation of Christiani- 
ty, is unquestionably a noble trait in his charac- 
ter; but he is obnoxious to the charge of impru- 
dence and want of tact, in the enterprises which 
he hazarded to serve the cause of religion. 
Regardless of events, taking counsel of no one, 
admitting into his mind no idea but that which 
was, as it were, nailed to it, he rushed straight- 
forward into blunders, as if he were never to 
encounter any obstacle. He had already failed 
in 1291, under the pontificate of Nicholas 1V., 
when he went to consult him on the establish- 
ment of schools. He was no more successful in 
1294, with Celestin 1V., whose unenlightened 
piety made him so unfit for business, that he was 
compelled to abdicate after a reign of five 
months. A clearer demonstration that Lully was 
ignorant of men and things, is, that he renewed 
his propositions to his successor, Pope Boniface 
VIIL., the prince of the new Pharisees, as he is 
called by Dante, a pontiff who placed too much 
importance on the establishment of his temporal 
power in Italy, to pay any attention to a treatise 
of rhetoric invented to refute the Alkoran. 

We can imagine with what contempt he was 
received. Certain, at last, that nothing was to 
be got from Rome, Raymond Lully went to Mi- 
lan, a city more tranquil for a philosopher, and 
there devoted himself wholly to chemistry, as he 
informs us in his book, De Mercuriis. These 
intervals of scientific repose, were to him only a 
means of recovering his strength, in order again 
to exercise his indefatigable activity of mind 
and body. 

From Milan he went to Montpellier, where 

he professed his philosophical doctrines. Up to 
this period he had had no connection with the 
religious societies, other than the liveliness of 
his faith, and the ardor of his zeal for the propa- 
gation of the Catholic religion. During his re- 
sidence at Montpellier, he received, at the age 
of sixty-two, from the general of the Francis- 
cans, Raymond Gauffredy, leiters of association 
as a benefactor of the order, directing all the su- 
ema under his jurisdiction, to permit the en- 
ightened doctor to teach in their houses accord- 
ing to his method. This favor gave great au- 
thority to his doctrines, and contributed power- 
fully to their propagation. 

But we must do this justice to Raymond Lul- 
ly, that he never went to sleep on his fame, and 
that he no sooner saw his hopes realized in one 
point, but he bent all his energies towards ano- 
ther. He remembered the refusals he had met 
with at the court of Rome, and undertook more 
vigorously than ever the project of establishing 
schools. He determined this time to have noth- 
ing to do with the Pope; and not appalled, even 
for an instant, at the prospect of the labors which 
he was projecting, he went from Genoa, whither 
he had returned, to France, and thence succes- 
sively to Sicily, Majorca and the Isle of Cyprus, 





to exhort the sovereigns of those countries to es- 
tablish schools in their monasteries for teaching 
the Oriental tongues. He every where met with 
indiflerence and refusal. 

He was at Cyprus in 1300, disabused of all the 
hopes which he had founded on others, and now 
reckoning absolutely only on his own resources. 
In order that his travels should not be entirely 
fruitless, he passed over into Armenia, travelled 
over that country, went down into Palestine ex- 
horting the Christians to combat the Turks, 
preaching Christianity to the Mahometans, and 
endeavoring to bring back to the Catholic unity 
the Jacobites, Nestorians, and other heretics, 
whom he encountered on his travels. 

After this long and difficult journey, he re- 
turned to Genoa, and thence to Montpellier. In 
those two cities he composed a great number of 
works on different subjects, among others, his 
“Brevis practica artis generalis,” a new modi- 
fication of his method of thinking and reasoning. 
In the succeeding years down to 1304, we must 
follow him again to Paris, where he disputed 
victoriously against John Scol, surnamed the 
Subtle Doctor; then to Lyons and Montpellier, 
where he publicly professed his doctrines. 

Meanwhile, the Holy See had been transferred 
from Rome to Avignon; a French Pope, Ber- 
trand the Goth—Clement V.—elevated to that 
dignity by the influence of Philip the Handsome, 
governed the church, and happened to be at Ly- 
ons when our adventurous philosopher arrived 
there. Raymond Lully, whose hopes always 
revived at the appointment of a new Pope, has- 
tened to go and salute Clement V., to whom he 
submitted, but again without success, his scheme 
of Oriental schools. It was his misfortune to 
have brought this subject before the pontiff, at 
the moment when the successor of St. Peter, 
who had just purchased his dignity from the 
king of France by all sorts of promises, was re- 
volving in his mind but one idea, viz: the means 
of eluding them. 

This check tended no more to abate Ray- 
mond’s zeal, than did those which he had before 
so frequently experienced. He immediately en- 
gaged inan enterprise more vast and more dan- 
gerous than any he had yet attempted. Having 
civilly taken leave of Clement V., he quit Lyons 
and went to Majorca, arranged his own aftlairs 
and those of his family, and went into Africa, 
with the view of giving an illustrious example 
of his zeal, by attempting alone and by his own 
strength, the conversion of the Mussulmans. 
He went to Bongia, where, as we are informed, 
after enduring all sorts of insults from the peo- 
ple, he succeeded, nevertheless, by dint of cour- 
age and perseverance, in converting seventy 
philosophers attached to the doctrines of Aver- 
roés. After this success he went to Algiers, 
where also he converted many infidels to the 
Catholic faith. But this success rendered him 
an object of suspicion, and the Imatms had him 
thrown into a dungeon. Even in prison he gave 
proofs of his courageous obstinacy ; he endea- 
vored to preach to, and convert those to whose 
keeping he was entrusted, and his eloquence 
gave so much offence, that his mouth was stitch- 
ed to deprive him of the use of speech, and for 
many days he was kept without nourishment, to 
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diminish the activity of his zeal and courage. | 


But as this cruel treatment did not produce on 
him the results which the Mussulmans antici- 
pited, he was ignominiously led through the 
city, flogged and expelled, under pain of death 
if he returned. 

Raymond Lully, it will be remembered, was 
under the weight of a similar condemnation at 
Tunis, which did not prevent him from return- 
ing there. At his first visit to that city he was 
fifty-thtee years old, he was now seventy-one. 
It may be therefore supposed, that the altera- 
tion of his features aided him in escaping the 
vengeance of the inhabitants. However, he 
only passed through that city on his way to 
Bongia. There he publicly preached the Gos- 
pel, and employed all the resources which his 
eloquence and his method afforded him, in com- 
batting the faith of the Mahometans. It is said, 
that among the Mussulman doctors with whom 
he held conferences on religion, there was an 
Arab named Homer, who, feeling himself con- 
founded by the force of Lully’s reasoning, took 
the resolution of throwing that dangerous cate- 
chist into a horrible dungeon. He would have 
certainly died there, had it not been for the in- 
tercession of the Genoese merchants who traded 
there ;—through their influence he was removed 
to a more wholesome prison, where he was con- 
fined six months. 

Placed here under a milder discipline, and no 
longer subjected to an austere solitude, he re- 
ceived visits from the savans of the country, who 
were attracted by his inexhaustible eloquence, 
which his facility in expressing himself in Arabic 
favored. The Mussulman doctors who enter- 


tained the same disposition towards him that he | 


had with regard to them,—that is, anxious to 
prove the truth of their religion and make a 
convert of him,—neglected none of the means 
which could enable them to obtain this impor- 
tant victory over the old Christian. Reasoning, 
prayers, menaces, flattering hopes,—all means 
were employed to convince, intimidate or seduce 
Raymond Lully; but the enlightened doctor re- 
mained firm and steadfast in his faith. 

It would seem that the Mussulman doctors 
were no more inimical to controversy, and to 


dialectics, than the theologians of Europe were ; | 
for, the reasons in support of the two creeds ha- | 
ving been multiplied to such a degree that scho- 

lastic order could not be preserved in their dis- | 


cussions, the disciples of Mahomet and the 


Christian doctor agreed together, that each par- | 
ty should make, in writing, a methodical devel- | 


opement of his arguments. The indefatigable 


Lully, to whom the composition of a volume on | 
theology cost no more than a voyage from | 
Europe to Africa, then began to write a book. | 


His work was nearly completed, when the sov- 
ereign of the country, fearful of the effects of a 
discussion of that sort with aman of such subtle 
intellect, opened the doors of his prison, and ex- 
pelled him from Bongia as a disturber of the 
public peace. 

It was with keen regret that he quit that coun- 
try, just as he was flattering himself with begin- 
ning that intellectual war, which he had so long 
desired to wage against the Saracens. Forced 
to abandon his undertaking, he embarked with 
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all his books on board of a Genoese vessel. It 
would seem as if Providence, in order to give 
him a claim to the title of Holy Martyr, which 
he now enjoysin Spain and Majorca, was pleas- 
ed to visit him on this voyage with the most 
fearful trials. The vessel in which he sailed 
Was within ten or twelve miles of the port of 
Pisa, when it was overtaken by a tempest and 
wrecked. All the crew perished, with the ex- 
ception of Lully and a few sailors, who saved 
themselves by means ofa table, upon which he 
contrived also to save his books. 

At Pisa he was received and hospitably en- 
tertained by the monks of the convent of St. Do- 
minic. But he had scarcely had time to dry his 
clothes, before he went over the city, teaching 
the people, and exhorting persons of considera- 
tion to unite their efforts and their wealth, and 
attempt, by all imaginable means, to convert the 
infidels and re-conquer the holy land. He ad- 
dressed himself particularly to the noble families 
of the country, to engage them to institute a 
Christian militia, to create knights who should 
devote themselves to the deliverance of the holy 
places from the dominion of the Turk. The 
preaching of this crusade produced a very great 
effect. The Pisans drew up a petition on this 
subject addressed to the Pope, and commission- 
ed Raymond Lully to present it tohim. On his 
way to Avignon, he passed through Genoa, 
where his exhortations produced as much effect 
as at Pisa ; the ladies participated in the horror 
which he kindled in the breasts of the Genoese 
against the Mussulmans, and pledged them- 
selves to sell their jewels and contribute the mo- 
ney towards a new crusade in the Holy Land. 

lhe zealand perseverance with which Ray- 
mond Lully persisted in the execution of his 
projects, are certainly splendid and noble quali- 
ties; butit must be admitted that the methods 
he employed for insuring their success, gener- 
ally exhibit want of reflection and of tact. It is 
evident that this man, a stranger to all civil or 
religious congregations,—who lived only on his 
own resources—who examined analytically none 
| but scientific combinations,—was totally unac- 
quainted with the great political events of his 
times. We have every reason to believe that 
he was ignorant, that since the fatal crusade 
which terminated with the death of St. Louis in 
1270, Europe was much less attentive to the re- 
conquest of the Holy Land, than to the means 
of protecting hersel{ from the invasion of the 
Tartars,—of which Raymond Lully does not 
say a word in the whole course of his books. 
_Duplan Carpin and Roger Bacon, with that 
calm and clear-sighted courage which distin- 
guishes truly great men, saw a little further and 
much more clearly than the enlightened doctor 
of Majorca. 

Quite elated at the enthusiasm which he had 
excited in two small cities of Italy, he arrived in 
| triumph at Avignon, and hastened to present to 
| the Pope the testimonies of religious zeal which 
| he had collected at Pisa and Genoa; but Cle- 
‘ment V. and his Cardinals, who looked at af- 
| fairs from a totally opposite point of view, could 
not avoid laughing at the offers which Lully 
‘had been commissioned to make, and dismissed 
| him as a madman to whom it was unnecessary 
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to give an answer. The Spanish authors, who 
revere in Raymond Lully a holy martyr, are all 
indignant at the little reverence with which he 
was received by Clement V. and the sacred col- 
lege. These writers, as well as Lully, were pro- 
bably ignorant that, at that time, (A. D. 1306,) 
the system of attack against the Saracens was 
completely changed; and that since the nego- 
ciations opened by St. Louis with the Tartar 
Chiets, the latter, who had begun with menaces 
against the nations of Europe, had by degrees 
accustomed themselves to make war on their 
side against the Mussulmans of Palestine. If 
Clement V. did feel inclined to preach a great 
crusade, which was to put the Holy Land in 
possession of the French, it was because he had, 
at Poictiers, seen Mongol Envoys, who assured 
him that a general peace had been concluded 
between all the Princes of Tartary, which would 
permit the monarch of Persia to put at the dis- 
posal of Philip the Handsome, for an expedition 
against Syria, more than a hundred thousand 
Tartar horsemen, at the head of which the Prince 
would march in person. This circumstance ex- 
plains the disdain with which the offers of Ray- 
mond Lully were received. 

The pious and simple-hearted scholar did not 
support this insult with as much firmness as he 
had done the outrages of the Turk, and the dan- 
gers of shipwreck. He went in deep mortifica- 
tion to Paris, where, after having combatted with 
the greatest success those philosophers who de- 
fended the doctrines of Averroés, he had the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing the University of that city 
approve of his Art, a work which contained an 
abridgement of the studies of his life, and which 
he regarded as best adapted to insure the tri- 
umph of the cause of truth. This success, which 
caused the publication of his doctrines all over 
Europe, made him forget his misfortunes at the 
papal court. Being, moreover, subject neither 
to depression nor to rancor, when, in 1311, Cle- 
ment V. held the Council of Vienne in Dauphi- 
ny, which decreed the abolition of the order of 
~ sc Raymond Lully went there and sub- 
mitted the three following propositions: 

Ist. What he had before so frequently pro- 
posed: the establishment throughout Christen- 
dom of monasteries, where pious and learned 
men might be taught the Oriental tongues, and 
prepare themselves to meet with courage all 
sorts of suffering and danger, for the sake of Je- 
sus Christ. 

2d. To reduce all existing religious military 
orders to one body, m order to avoid quarrels of 
precedence, which were daily occurring between 
those orders; and by this means to render them 
more serviceable to the cause of God. 

3d. Finally, to suppress in the schools, by or- 
der of the pontiff, the works of Averroés; and 
prohibit the perusal of them to all Christians.* 

The proposition which Lully made on the 
subject of the military orders, does not appear 
to have any relation with the act of severity 








* Averroes had adopted and commented on Aristotle’s opin- 
ions. Though a Mussulman, this philosopher professed equal 
indifference towards all speciesof worship. It was this indif- 
ference which Raymond Lully deemed so pernicious to the 
youth in the schools. It was not, however, until a much later 
period, un.jer the pontificate of Leo X., that a censure was pro- 
nounced against the works of Averroes. 


which was exercised against the Templars by 
that Council; and the enlightened doctor did 
not receive the satisfaction he hoped for on the 
subject of the works of Averroés ;—of his three 
propositions, one was passed. Clement V., al- 
though far from Rome, founded there, about 
that time, chairs for the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
and Arabic tongues. It appears also that Philip 
the Handsome followed his example, and made 
some efforts to establish similar schools at Paris. 
The king of Majorca established them at Palma, 
so that one at least of the favorite schemes of 
Raymond Lully was realized during his life- 
time. He was then in his seventy-ninth year. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





AN EVENING CHAUNT. 


B.essinGs upon the night—the quiet night— 

The sad heart’s time of respite! Then the crowd, 
That cursed and crushed are silent—the rude din 
Is banished ; o’er the earth and in the sky 

Sits rapture, in the mansion of repose, 

Musing with hope, whose fond deluding strains 
Summon us far, in sweet forgetfulness 

Of sorrows that are past. We sleep, we dream, 
Or, waking, find in thought a counterfeit, 

Like to a pleasant sleep, whose images 

Promise us peace. With absence of the strife, 
Day’s character and business, we forget 

Our wounds,—and in the soothing calm of night, 
Perceive the hand of healing on our hearts :— 
God’s holy hand. Around, his ministers 

Glide in attendance. Soft, the precious breeze 
Slow stealing off from ocean ;—sweet the breath, 
As from celestial gardens ;—pure the light, 

As caught from chrystal fountains, high in heaven, 
Among her loftiest hills ;—and dear the calm, 

A whisper, not a murmur, that, through all, 
Breathes love,—and, with a spiritual tone, 
Unites the docile elements. Oh! night, 

I feel thee in my heart ;—I turn to thee, 

For succour! Sad, upon my weary eyes, 
Shines the too gaudy day, that mocks the woe 

It looks on;—as the merry strain of bells 

Vexes the ear which frequent griefs have made, 
Familiar but to sorrow’s utterance,— 

The sigh, the groan, gasped pray’r and broken plea, 
Doubtful of grace, to heaven. This is a time 
For worship;—for most sure, the Lord is now, 
Within his holy temple. O’er the void, 

His dove hangs brooding. Matchlessly serene, 
The aspect of his world. How beautful 

Earth grows in heaven’s embrace. It is the time 
For the bruised spirit to awake to life, 

And half forget its sorrows,—half awake 

To dreams of rapture. With the voice of man, 
No longer vexing, God’s may find its:way— 
Break in on thought, and in the holy heart 

Of contemplation, build up happiest schemes 

Of heavenly labor ;—purposes most fit 

For new possessions, on the instant shown, 

For the first time, to the poor destitute, 





But late a beggar. One may well ascend, 
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Now, while the skies seem opening, and partake 
Of the celestial sweetness that pours forth, 

In heavenly affluence, from the home of gifts, 
For the selected spirit which hath worn 

Earth’s chains, the better that it may enjoy 
Heaven’s favors,—which such loveliness as this 
Betokens well and promises. I look, 

Lifted by worship, from dull thought’s embrace, 
Into that blessed home and feel it mine. 


And nothing, neath the broad and shelt’ring cope, 
But speaks of that high harmony which heaven 
Breathes on inferior objects. Earth is still.— 
The evening’s solitude is like the strain 

Of some remote and holy instrument, 

Subsiding, in a murmur that still creeps, 

And lingers, by the echo’s mountain caves. 

The chatter and the clamor of the day, 

Is done,—and the self-vexing discontent,— 

Man sleeps his stupid sleep, while thought is free, 
And hope goes forth, and love, and innocent song 
Link their joint fortunes, and beneath the night 
Wear its own face of sympathy and peace. 

With what a matchless, melancholy grace, 

How calm, yet conscious of supremacy, 

She holds her regal progress. On her robes 

Of solemn sable, strung with myriad gems, 

How glorious is the light; and, as she moves, 

Lo! comes the attendant moon, herself a queen, 
Crown’d, mighty, but to her a virgin form 
Bearing obedient lights. A mighty chaunt 

Rises from ocean, on whose billowy harp 

Blows the enamoured wind, with swelling cheeks, 
That send the song along a thousand waves, 

And thence to heaven. Oh! methinks I hear, 

A music of the soul, that lifts it high 

In its own contemplation. Such will be, 

Its province—such its sway—o’er land and deep, 
The sky, and each aérial influence, 

Mysterious to us now. Our eyes shall trace— 
Our hands shall grasp—the secrets which now bind, 
In night, the wondrous whole; and we shall walk, 
Companioned by the glorious images 

Which now inspire our dreams; faint images, 
Which, when the evening lights around us burn,— 
And the winds whisper, and upon the ear 

Grow into accents of divinity,— 

Warn us of higher hopes and purposes, 

Than fill our hearts by day. Oh! not for me 

To slumber, when my soul may drink from heaven 
Such spiritual blessings. Life for me 

Moves heavily by day-light. Strifes of earth 
Sicken and sadden. Man pursues with scorn 

Or envy,—and the weary soul, subdued 

By the unfriendly and unequal strife, 

Retires in gloom within her dreary cell, 

To dream of better things,—nor, as | trust, 

To dream in vain. I turn from lowly hopes 

Of earthly fortune —What to me the strife 

For the poor pomp of week-day vanity 1— 

The grandeur, favor, riches, power and pride, 
Vain joy, and superfluity, and state, 

That, amply told, but make a point in time, 

Vou. I. 





Soon swallowed up, as billows of the sea, 

By some succeeding wave. My home and self 
Alone are mine, and what is mine with these, 
But virtue, love; the only wealth that lasts 
Through time, and makes our capital in heaven, 
When Time shall be no more. From narrow scheme, 
Of mortal labor, idly wrought or plann’d, 

I turn, with sense of strange relief, to hail 

The present good and God,—to seek the grace, 
That still implores, in every hour and place, 

An instant quest; but ever most by night,— 
When thought retires upon her hidden stores, 
And vain ambition, and frail vanity, 

Striving no more, leave freedom to the heart, 
For truth to find fit entrance and abode. 





ELLIOTT’S POEMS.« 


To write, not only poetry, but good poetry, up- 
on the Corn Laws, would seem to most persons a 
task of no little difficulty, if even possible ; the 
subject being one of the most practical kind, and 
not at all susceptible of the embellishments of 
fancy ;—but difficult as the task may be, it has 
been fully and ably performed, by the author of 
the volumes before us. He himself appears to 
be aware of the common opinion on this subject, 
and in his preface, explains his reasons for enter- 
taining a different opinion. We will give a few 
extracts.—“I will now tell my friend of the Athe- 
neum, why I think there is nothing unnatural, 
or improper, in the union of poetry and politics ; 
because | think that any subject whatever, in 
which man takes interest, however humble and 
common-place it may be, is capable of inspiring 
high and true poetry.”,—“What is poetry but 
impassioned truth,—Philosophy in its essence— 
the spirit of that bright, consummate flower, 
whose root is inour bosoms.” And again: “All 
true and lasting poetry is rooted in the business 
of life ; that of Burns, for instance, would have 
lost half its value, and have been forgotten, or 
perhaps never heard of, had it not reflected the 
colors of the wonderful age that was passing 
over him.” So much for the fitness of his sub- 
ject,—now for the subject itself. The condition 
and prospects of the working class of England, 
have long excited the attention of philanthro- 
pists, both at home and abroad, and is a subject, 
the importance of which is hourly increasing. 
That this is the case, is evidenced, not alone by 
Chartist meetings, midnight burnings, strikes of 
operatives, and other such physical demonstra- 
tions of discontent; but is shadowed forth more 
strongly, ia the literature of the day,—the stron- 
gest exponent of the feelings and opinions of the 
time. On all hands, it seems to be admitted, 
that the real condition of the operatives is wretch- 
ed in the extreme ;—while the titled lord rolls 
in his luxurious and coronetted coach through 
the streets of London, thousands of shivering 
wretches, destitute of food, clothing or shelter, 
are wandering in hopeless misery about the 
purlieus of the metropolis; utterly degraded, ab- 
ject and miserable,—finding refuge from their 
”* The Splendid Village, Corn Law Rhymes, and other Po- 
ems. By Ebenezer Elliott. 2vols.: London—1834. 
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misery either in the gin-shop, or in suicide. And 
yet the wealth of that pampered lord is swollen 
still more, by taxes laid on the very necessaries 
of life, to be paid by the operative for the privil- 
ege of living in “merrie old England,” as her 
writers delight to call her. 

This is not vague assertion—the privileged 
orders of England are the land-holders, and 
therefore the landlords,—at the same time they 
are hereditary legislators. Thus invested with 
the power of legislating for their own advan- 
tage, they have made the amplest use of it, and 
by degrees have fastened upon the English peo- 
ple the Corn Laws, taxing the very bread they 
eat, reducing the price of labor and raising the 
price of food; thus reversing the first great rule 
of political economy, which teaches, that the 
prosperity of a people will depend on their ob- 
taining high wages and cheap supplies. That 
the actual operation of the Corn-Laws is such 
as we have stated, we presume no one will be 
hardy enough to deny. It has been proclaimed 
in tones of thunder by the advocates of Reform, 
both in and out of Parliament; it is daily reiter- 
ated by the liberal press of Great Britain; it 
meets a response from the more intelligent of 
the manufacturers, who see its fatal tendency ; 
and its truth is stamped upon the soul of every 
operative, whose sufferings have not crushed 
and deadened both spirit and intelligence.— 
These are hard truths, but true they are, and no 
squeamish delicacy should prevent our giving 
them utterance; for is not England the self- 
styled champion of freedom? Does she not 
boast that her soil cannot sustain a slave? Did 
she not recently assemble a “World’s Conven- 
tion,” over which presided the consort of the 
Queen, where slavery in America was made the 
subject of bitter animadversion; where some 
few of our own citizens disgraced themselves by 
joining in this unworthy denunciation ; and is it, 
under these circumstances, any more than an act 
of simple justice, to unmask this juggling hypo- 
crisy ;—preaching, crusading against slavery 
abroad, whilst holding her own subjects in a 
state of worse than Egyptian bondage? We 
speak not here of the enslaved millions of India, 
for the trampled worm has turned at last. We 
speak not of the Chinese war—that contest of 
might against right—of the poisoners against 
the poisoned. We touch not upon the wrongs 
of Ireland, for the ery of Repeal echoes even 
now throughout the sea-girt Isle. Nor will we 
dwell upon the vexed questions now agitating 
between Great Britain and this country, but 
will briefly attempt to show the actual condition 
of the great mass of the English people, as sta- 
ted by themselves. It may be objected to state- 
ments contained in the daily prints, that being 
the organs of particular parties, the statements 
may be made for party effect, and be entirely 
devoid of truth. This we readily admit; that 
party rancor often converts the press into a mere 
engine of fraud, is as lamentable as it is true ;— 
but that it often announces bold truths, and 
strikes at existing abuses, must be equally ad- 
mitted. Passing, then, by the newspaper press, 
which we will even allow to be bad authority, 
we come to the English quarterly journals, to 
which the same objection cannot possibly apply, 





since they are the avowed and accredited or- 
gans of the different parties;—one of these, the 
‘London Quarterly,” being the acknowledged 
exponent of the high Tory party, the Grand 
Seigneurs and Landlords of Great Britain ; ano- 
ther, the “Edinburg,” being the Whig journal ; 
and a third, the “Westminster,” being the Ra- 
dical ; and in all three of these journals, “far as 
the poles asunder” politically, and differing as 
widely as to the causes which produce the ef- 
fects, we find the same melancholy picture of the 
state of the great bulk of the English people. 
The words distress and pauperism have become 
household words in England ; there is a mourn- 
ful significance in them, telling of blight and 
ruin, and also of cruel injustice, when we consi- 
der, that this is not in a country impoverished 
and ruined, where allalike share in the common 
calamity ; but ina kingdom, rich, prosperous, 
every thing but happy,—whose merchants are 
princes,—whose nobles have rent-rolls of thou- 
sands a day; where nature and art are taxed 
to minister to the enjoyments of a luxurious and 
pampered aristocracy ; where the landed pro- 
prietor may ride from the rising to the setting of 
the sun over his own domains; over fields smi- 
ling with the rich abundance of a plenteous har- 
vest, and parks abounding in game of every des- 
cription and variety ; and asa dark back-ground 
to the picture, scowls the care-worn, famished, 
gloomy face of the starving operative, who has 
produced all this abundance, only that he and 
his children may starve; part of whose hard- 
earned penny goes to swell the bloated wealth 
of his landlord; and who only begs with the 
eloquence of despair, that his children’s bread 
may not be taxed! 

Sydney Smith, the able champion of reform, 
whose wit is only equalled by his philanthropy, 
has drawn a_ powerful picture of the wrongs of 
the English labourer. He describes him as tax- 
ed from his cradle to his grave. From an able 
work on “England and America,” written but a 
short time since, we make the following extract, 
which will place the matter of English and 
Southern slavery in its true light. Speaking of 
the operatives, he says:—“White slaves they 
have properly been called; it was some of this 
class whom an English Bishop described as be- 
ing harnessed to carts like cattle. In America, 
too, they harness men to carts,” (figuratively, ) 
“but then they treat them as valuable cattle, 
give them plenty to eat, shelter them from the 
weather, keep them in good heart, and bring up 
their little ones in clover. English slaves are har- 
nessed to carts, and ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill-housed, 
and variously ill-treated into the bargain. Ame- 
rican slaves live longer than their masters, while 
English slaves die prematurely of hunger, wet, 
cold and sorrow. In America, the increase of 
slaves in one way only, that is by births, is more 
rapid than the increase of free people in three 
ways—by births, by emancipation of slaves, and 
by immigration. And the proportion of slaves 
being au hundred years old, is lin 1400; while 
the same proportion of whites, is 1 in about 
14,000. Showing a difference of about ten to 
one in favour of the longevity of slaves. The 
peasant of the South of England suffers all the 
evils, but enjoys none of the advantages of 
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slavery. He is not a freeman, nor isheaslave, Ebenezer Elliott—not only a spectator, but an 


he is a pauper.” 

The author then proceeds to describe, from 
an English pamphlet, what a pauper is; which 
description would cause every slave, to whom it 
might be read, to thank God that he was not a 
free-born English labourer! Under the old 
Saxon rule of England, the serf wore around 
his neck a collar, upon which was engraved his 
master’s name; their descendants have removed 
from him the external badge of servitude, but 
have stamped it deeper and more indelibly up- 
on his mind and heart; if any one doubts, let 
him but read the English papers and journals, 
and he will find the evidence as strong as “proofs 
of holy writ.” The French Revolution had a 
fearful significance in the eyes of English states- 
men, being produced by the same causes which 
are now actively at work in England—distress 
and famine, in the great bedy of the people ;— 
they looked around them, and saw a pepulaition, 
an entire class of which, and that numerically 
the greatest, were squalid, brutal and ignorant; 
and the peeple then were raised to something 
better in their opinions than mere machines for 
tilling ground, er driving shuttles ;—they there- 
fore “threw a sop to Cerberus,” in the shape of 
a partial reform, lest he should rend his chain 
and tear them in pieces; but more they feared 
to do; they had made the operative unfit for 
freedom by leng injustice, and from thence they 
argued that he must forever remain in the con- 
dition to which they had reduced him. But 
there were some few, who felt what was due to 
the great interests of the human race,—who re- 
membered the great fiat of the Creator, “Let 
there be light!” and who knew how vain was all 
the light of the external world, to unfold to the 
eye of man the blessings showered upon him by 
his Creator, while the mind within should be 
a weltering chaos of ignorance and error: pas- 
sion assuming the place ef reason, and dragging 
its wretched victim on; a being distinguished 
only by superior malice from the “brutes that 
perish,’—for such is man in the vaunted state 
of nature, governed by the dim glimmerings of 
instinct, in place of the clear, bright light of rea- 
son. Too much praise, then, cannot be award- 
ed to Brougham and others, who have stooped 
from the lofty heights of science, to bring know- 
ledge into the bumble cottage of the poor man— 
to teach him to ‘‘walk erect and look upon the 
heavens,” as one created in the image of his 
God, lowly as his lot may be ;—and the debt of 
gratitude thus incurred, will one day fully be 
paid. But these philanthropists have only sown 
the seeds, the harvest must be gathered in when 
they are numbered with the past generations,— 
the great mass of the people still are plunged 
in the gloomy depths of poverty, ignorance and 
wretchedness. As we before observed, one of 
the most powerful agents of this moral and poli- 
tical reformation, which sooner or later must 
take place, is to be found in the writings of those 
who know and feel the evils which they des- 
cribe; and if the forcible and graphic pen of 
Dickens has pourtrayed the sorrows, wrongs and 
sufferings of the poor, in his inimitable novels ; 
with equal fidelity and power has the same task 
been performed in the “Corn-Law Rhymes” of 
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actual sufferer,—pouring forth, with fearful ear- 
nestness, the bitter words wrung from a lacer- 
ated and indignant heart. His “Corn-Law 
Rhymes” are well-known and often alluded to 
by English writers, but are little known on this 
side of the Atlantic; and therefore it is, that we 
seek to introduce him to the reading public of 
the South, that they may “mark, learn and in- 
wardly digest” the lessons that he teaches, the 
most striking of which are, that “monopoly,” 
call it “protection” or by any other name, is a 
curse ; and that Southern slavery is a blessing, 
contrasted with the free labour of England. If 
any candid man can read these volumes, with- 
out being convinced of these facts, then let him 
“despair of the Republic.” Not only is Ebene- 
zer Elliott a poet, whose lips have been touch- 
ed with the sacred fire ; who, like the Pythoness 
of old, mastered by the inspiration, pours forth 
his prophetic wailings with a terrible sincerity 
and power, which thrill through the souls of 
those who listen; but throughout all his wri- 
tings, there is evinced a deep intensity of spirit, 
a singleness of purpose, and a burning hatred of 
injustice, which mark him as ne common man,— 
as one who deserves to be enrolled among the 
Hampdens and Sidneys of England’s brightest 
day. This is high praise, but when we have 
cited from these much neglected volumes some 
specimens of his poetry, we will confidently ask 
if we have awarded him more praise than is 
justly his due. And let no one imagine, that 
less attention should be devoted to his thoughts, 
because of the form in which he has embodied 
them ; the poet’s vocation, if justly estimated, is 
a high and a noble iaaond truth is not the 
less true, because linked in harmonious num- 
bers; and the scoflers at poetry and poets would 
do well to remember the saying of one of Eng- 
land’s mest gifted statesmen: “Let me have the 
making of the songs of « people, and I care not 
who makes laws for the nation.” 

The portrait prefixed to the first volume, is 
strongly characteristic of the man as self-depict- 
edin his writings ; a stefn, gloomy face, with hol- 
low temples, deep-set, flashing eyes, full ofstrange, 
sad inquiry, as if asking why men should need- 
lessly torture each other !—As if to the eye of 
his mind, the wretchedness of his fellows was 
ever visible; as though he were haunted by the 
images of pain, want and misery, which seem to 
have darkened the very air around him. It is 
the face of an enthusiast—but in it nothing of 
narrow bigotry ; an enthusiast for the well-being 
of his race—a dissenter from the creed, that ma- 
ny men should toil and weep and starve, that a 
few might quaff costly wines, and be clad in pur- 
ple and fine linen. Much of sorrow, too, is min- 
gled with the sternness of that countenance, as 
though his lot had been one of little joy, and 
much suffering; and although we know not his 
history, and have no clue to guide us, yet we 
venture to predict that such has been the case 
with him. In his prefaces, much of the inner 
nature of the man is unfolded, and it corresponds 
well with the. impressions produced by his por- 
trait; in them, we find the same sadness and 
sternness, which are graven on the lines of that 
care-worn face. accompanied with close reason- 
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ing and bitter sarcasm—seldom combined with 
the possession of high poetic powers. There is 
no affectation of a fine style, visible in his wri- 
tings; the man feels what he writes; matter 
and not manner, is his object. He tells in the 
plainest and simplest words what he has to tell, 
with an earnestness that carries conviction with 
it. If he does not speak truth, he is no volunta- 
ry liar, for he also deceives himself; but he can- 
not be mistaken,—he speaks of things that he 
has seen and knows,—he speaks of wrongs suf- 
fered by thousands, and tens of thousands, the 
falsity of which, if false, would be as clear as the 
light of noon-day. He is one of the people,— 
has shared in their trials and sufferings,—of the 
people he speaks, and to them are addressed, 
those appeals so bitter and powerful, yet at the 
same time so touching and simple, which are 
contained in the “Splendid Village” and the 
“Corn-Law Rhymes.” 

We will give as a specimen a short piece, 
powerful alike for its severity and truth, headed 
“What is bad government ?” 





“What is bad government, thou slave, 
Whom robbers represent ? 

What is bad government, thou knave, 
Who lov’st bad government ? 

It is the deadly wil/ that takes 
What labour ought to keep,— 

It is the deadly power, that makes 
Bread dear, and labour cheap.” 


The limits and scope of the present article, 
will not admit of our entering into a detailed 
account of the English Corn-Laws, and the ef- 
fects which they produce on the working class- 
es; but a very slight sketch of the legislation 
on the subject, may not be an improper preface 
to the poetical specimens we propose quoting, 
to prove Ebenezer Elliott’s claim to the time- 
honored title of Poet. 

*After the peace of 1815, a law was passed, 
which excluded all foreign corn from the British 
ports, until the price of wheat at home reached 
eight shillings the quarter, (eight bushels,) in- 
tended to keep up the high rents and prices ex- 
isting during the war; this bill was resisted by 
Lord Grenville and others, who saw its real ten- 
dency, but in vain. In 1827, a bill was intro- 
duced mto the House by Canning, providing for 
the importation of corn at all times, by substitu- 
ting a graduated scale of duties for the non-im- 
portation scheme ; but this measure was defeat- 
ed, principally through the influence of the Duke 
of Wellington, the champion of high toryism 
and the privileged orders, among whose privile- 
ges from time immemorial, may be classed that 
of grinding and oppressing the people for their 
exclusive benefit. In 1828, however, the cry 
for Reform became so loud and universal, the 
public mind became so excited, that it was found 
imperatively necessary to concede something, 
and the present Corn-Law was passed, which 
“keeps the promise to the ear, and breaks it to 
the sense ;” managing to secure to the landlord 
the monopoly of grain, charging double the 
price demanded for it either on the Continent, 
or in America, but allowing it to be imported al- 
most tree of duty, when their supply is totally 





* This statement is drawn from a recent work on the subject. 








exhausted. Thus contriving not to starve the 
people entirely, but to keep them in a state of 
partial starvation all the time, and forcing them 
to pay a high premium for the privilege. Some 
idea may be formed of the sum thus wrested 
from the people, by a tax on the necessaries of 
life, by referring: to the reports of the Board of 
Trade, by whose chairman, G. R. Porter, Esq., 
it has been estimated, that the Bread Tax alone, 
is equal to the enormous sum of $300,000,000 
per annum, which is more than the whole ex- 
penditure of the British government. When it 
is remembered that the weight of this tax falls 
the most heavily upon the poorest part of the 
community, some idea may be formed of the 
suflering occasioned by it. The actual opera- 
tion of the Corn-Laws is emphatically a premi- 
um to the rich, for starving the poor. Is it any 
wonder, then, that the English operatives should 
be a discontented class,—that the hidden fires of 
Chartism and Socialism should begin to glow 
and burn; or is it not rather calculated to excite 
astonishment, that they should so long have 
continued quiescent under such a state of things. 
But the rapid spread of education and intelli- 
gence have begun to produce their influence; 
when men feel their wrongs and begin to ex- 
postulate, they have made one great step to- 
wards the improvement of their condition; and 
unless their complaints are heeded, actions are 
very apt to follow words. In such a state of 
feeling, when all the materials for combustion 
are prepared, and already smouldering, the 
smallest spark may sometimes kindle up a blaze 
beyond the power of man to arrest; and in this 
point of view, the writings of Ebenezer Elliott, 
and other kindred spirits, possess a grave signi- 
ficance, and one worthy of a more serious con- 
sideration than their mere literary merit might 
claim at ourhands. For he is thoroughly in 
earnest,—an operative in the cause; a plain 
spoken man, too, one who does not shrink from 
avowing the consequences which await the land- 
holders, should they persist in enriching them- 
selves at the expense of the people. In one of 
his prefaces, he thus sternly announces the pro- 
bable consequences of their course. “The time 
is indeed coming, when the farmers will rise as 
one man against the Corn-Laws,—but it will 
then be too late ; they will have beggared their 
customers. England in that day will be an ocean 
of blood and horror, with only one star shining 
over it in the death-black firmament—the star of 
Democracy. The farmers will perish, the great 
merchants will perish, the great manufacturers 
will perish, without a struggle; and all the land- 
owners will perish, but like pirates or madmen, 
crying “battle to the water’s edge, and then 
cling to the planks”—so tyrants perish, involv- 
ing the innocent in their destruction. But all 
will not perish. There is a ship that will ride 
safely over the tremendous billows, and outlive 
the storm,—I mean the indestructible ship of 
the commonalty. That ship cannot perish. 


‘Princes and Lords may perish and may fade, 
A breath can make them as a breath hath made,’ 


but the people are eternal ” There is a terrible 
sternness and calmness in this picture he has 
drawn, which forces it upon our minds; and 
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with how much more of warning and of menace 
must it fall upon the ears of those, whose doom 
it foretells. Like another Cassandra, he pours 
forth his warnings with the earnestness of a 
deep conviction, and like her, seems fated to 

redict in vain. It is with pain that we force 
ourselves to look upon the picture he has drawn, 
and if behind the dark curtain of the future such 
scenes are preparing, wo, not alone for Eng- 
land, but for the world, of which she has long 
been the ornament and the pride; for bad in- 
deed would be the heart of that American, who 
could rejoice in the downfall of that mighty seat 
of civilization, from whence we have drawn so 
much that is valuable in literature, in science, 
and in government; but in the words of' this 
stern prophet of evil, “Nations are a fate unto 
themselves, and make what they call their desti- 
ny, be it for good or for evil.” We have been 
irresistibly led away from the poetry to the poli- 
tics contained in these volumes, and indeed they 
are so inseparably entwined, that it is difficult to 
avoid doing so; but now we willrepay the pa- 
tience of our reader, who has wandered thus far 
with us, by quoting the poetry promised in the 
beginning of this article. The principal difficulty 
is to select, and as our space is limited, we can 
only give a few imperfect specimens, and there- 
fore the reader must judge, “ex pede Herculem.” 


“THE BLACK-HOLE OF CALCUTTA.” 


Wuar for Saxon, Frank and Hun, 
What hath England’s bread-tax done? 
Ask the ruin it hath made; 

Ask of bread-tax ruin’d trade; 

Ask the struggle and the groan 

For the shadow of a bone— 

Like a strife for life, for life, 

Hand to hand, and knife to knife. 


Hopeless Trader, answer me! 
What hath bread-tax done for thee ? 
Ask thy lost and owing debts ; 

Ask our bankrupt-thronged gazettes. 
Sneak! that would’st, for groat a year, 
Sell thy soul, and sell it dear! 
Self-robbed servile, sold, not bought, 
For the shadow of a groat! 
Unbribed Judas! what thy gain, 

By sad Europe’s millions slain— 
By our treasures, poured in blood 
Over battle-field and flood,— 
Bread-taxed profits, endless care, 
Competition in despair. 

What hath bread-tax done for me? 
Farmer, what for thine and thee? 
Ask of those who toil to live, 

And the price they cannot give ; 
Ask our keumthe, our gainless marts, 
Ask thy children’s broken hearts, 
Ask their mother, sad and gray, 
Destined yet to parish pay. 


Bread-taxed Weaver, all can see 
What that tax hath done for thee; 
And thy children, vilely led 
Singing hymns for shameful bread, 
Till the stones of every street 
Know their little naked feet. 


And thus he propounds to every class of the 
community the same questions, to which similar 
answers are returned, and thus concludes: 


“Peer, too just and proud to share 





Millions wrung from toil and care, 
Righteous Peer! whose fathers fed 
England’s poor with untaxed bread, — 
Ancient Peer! whose stainless name, 
Ages old have given to fame,— 
What shall bread-tax do for thee 3 
Make thee poor as mine and me, 
Drive thee trom thy marble halls, 
To some hovel’s squalid walls; 
Drive thee from the land of crimes, 
Houseless into foreign climes; 

There to sicken, there to sigh, 

Steep thy soul in tears and die,— 
Like a flower from summer’s glow, 
Withering on the polar snow. 


‘‘Power! which likest heaven’s might seem, 
Glorious once in freedoms beam ; 
Once by tyrants felt and feared, 
Still as freedom’s dust revered— 
Throne established by the good, 
Not unstained with patriot blood, 
Not unwatched by patriot fears, 
Not unwept by patriot tears— 
What shall bread-tax do for thee, 
Venerable monarchy ? 

Dreams of evil, spare my sight— 
Let that horror rest in night.” 


His object throughout these volumes, is to 
show the universal suffering occasioned by the 
bread-tax, not alone on the agricultural labour- 
er, but also on the manufacturing ; causing pa- 
rents to sell their children’s lives for bread. The 
report of the Commissioners before the English 
Parliament, presents the most fearful picture of 
human suffering; children of the most tender 
years, (infants almost,) compelled to labor from 
fourteen to sixteen hours every day, until their 
little feet wore holes in the floor on which they 
stood ; those who did not perish, remaining crip- 
pled and deformed for the rest of their lives. It 
is to this he alludes in the following verses: 


“Child, what hast thou with sleep to do? 
Awake, and dry thine eyes! 

Thy little hands must labour too, 
Our bread is taxed—arise ! 

Arise, and toil long hours twice seven, 
For pennies two or three; 

Thy woes make angels weep in heaven, 
But England still is free! 


Up, weary man of eighty-five, 
And toil in hopeless wo! 

Our bread is taxed, our rivals thrive, 
Our gods will have it so. 

But God is undethroned on high, 
And undethroned will be, 

Father of all! hear thou our cry, 
And England shall be free. 


Methinks, thy nation-wedding waves 
Upbraid us as they flow; 

Thy winds, disdaining fettered slaves, 
Reproach us as they blow. 

Methinks thy bolts are waxing hot, 
Thy clouds have voices too: 

“Father,” they cry, “hast thou forgot, 
Land-butchered Peterloo.” 


They smite in vain who smite with swords, 
And scourge with vollied fire ; 

Our weapon is the whip of words, 
And Truth’s all-teaching ire ; 

The blow it gives, the wound it makes, 
Life yet unborn shall see, 

And shake it, like a whip of snakes, 
At unborn villainy!” 
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There are many more, breathing the same 
spirit, and possibly some persons may be shock- 
ed and revolted at the bitterness of spirit they 
indicate. Yet they should remember, that he 
treats of matters of life and death; but we will 
permit him to make his own apology :—“Is it 
strange,” he says, “that my language is fervent 
as a welding-heat, when my thoughts are pas- 
sions which rush burning from my mind, like 
white-hot bolts of steel?” Ina still higher strain 
of poetry, is the piece entitled the “Recording 
Angel ;” its length is such as to preclude the 
mecca, 4 of giving it entire; a few extracts 
may not be amiss. Init, the Recording Angel 
is supposed to address the late King, as to what 
he should record of him to perpetuate his memo- 
ry, and after a powerful exordium, thus con- 
tinues : 


“Did Nero starve his people? No—oh! shame— 
He only hymn’d the flames, that street by street 
Swept Rome, no longer Roman,—it is meet 
That greatness bow to greatness. Famine’s Lord! 
What pallid crowds plebian round thee rise! 
Vent to sad graves by human hands abhorr’d, 
They come to thank thee with their tears and sighs: 
Nay, shrink not from the cloud of hollow eyes!” 


Concluding with the following startling burst of 
wo and prophecy: 


“Oh! Tamer of the Strong! 
Wake thy slow angel, God. He slumbers long— 
His voice of reformation should be heard, 
His hand be active,—not to overturn, 
But to restore,—ere, sick with hope deferr’d, 
The good despond; ’ere Lord and Peasant mourn, 
Homeless aie: "ere waste and havoc spurn, 
With hand and foot, the dust of power and pride ; 
While tower and temple at their bidding burn, 
And the land reels, and rocks from side to side, 
A sailless wreck, with none to save or guide; 
A sailless wreck, with multitudes to do 
Deeds more accurs’d than pirate’s deck e’er saw; 
A helmless wreck,—a famine-frantic crew, 
All rage and hunger, hand and voice and man; 
oo, on that rolling wreck, no food, no hope, no 
aw!’ 


Apart from their poetical merits, these pieces 
are valuable as indicating the state of feeling in 
a large body of the English people. We sub- 
join another on the Reform Bill, that great mea- 
sure from which sv much was anticipated, and 
so little realized. In the first exultation of anti- 
cipated triumph, the poet thus expressed his 
feelings: 


“REFORM.” 


“Too long endured, a’power and will, 

That would be nought, or first in ill; 

Had wasted wealth, and palsied skill, 
And fed on toil-worn poverty. 


They called the poor, a rope of sand; 

And lo! no rich man’s voice or hand, 

Was raised throughout that suffering land, 
Against their long iniquity. 


They murder’d Hope, they fetter’d Trade, 

The clouds to blood, the sun to shade, 

And every good that God had made 
They turn’d to bane and mockery. 


Love, plant ot heaven, and sent to show 

One bliss divine to earth below, 

Changed by their frown, bore guilt and wo, 
And breathed for fragrance, pestilence. 








They knew no interest, but their own; 

They shook the State, they shook the throne ; 

They shook the world—and God alone 
Seemed safe in his omnipotence. 





Did, then, his thunder rend the skies, 

To bid the dead in soul arise! 

The dreadful glare of sullen eyes, 
Alone warned cruel tyranny! 


A murmur from the trampled worm— 

A whisper in the cloudless storm,— 

Yet these, even these announced Reform ; 
And Famine’s scowl was prophecy ! 


Nor then remorse, nor tardy shame, 

Nor love of praise, nor dread of blame, 

But tongues of fire, and words of flame, 
Roused Mammon from his apathy. 


At length, a Man to Mercia spoke; 
From smitten hearts the lightning broke— 
The slow invincible awoke, 

And England’s power was victory. 
No thanks to thee, thou self-robbed slave; 
And none to thee, thou tory knave,— 
But all to them, the few and brave, 

Whose watchword still was “Liberty !” 


Oh, years of crime! the great, the true, 

The nobly wise,—are still the few, 

Who bid Truth grow where Falsehood grew, 
And plant it for eternity !” 


This piece surely requires no comment of 
ours, and we shall give none; did our space 
permit, we would gladly extract several other 
pieces from these volumes—but fear that we 
have already taxed the patience of our readers, 
and infringed upon the territory of other contri- 
butors to the Magnolia. There is one piece es- 
pecially, upon the Press, which struck us as pe- 
culiarly beautiful; and if “Mag” will allow it, 
will give a slight peep at it. 


“THE PRESS.” 


“God said, ‘Let there be Light!’ 
Grim darkness felt his might, 
And fled away ; 
Then, startled seas, and mountains cold, 
Shone forth all bright in blue and gold, 
And cried, ‘’tis day! ’tis day!’ 
‘Hail, holy Light!’ exclaim’d 
The thund’rous cloud, that flamed 
O’er daisies white; 
And, lo! the Rose, in crimson drest, 
Lean’d sweetly on the Lily’s breast, 
And blushing, murmur’d ‘Light P 


“And shall the mortal sons of God, 
Be senseless as the trodden clod, 
And darker than the tomb 2? 
No! by the mind of man! 
By the swart artisan! 
By God, our sire! 
Our souls have holy light within, 
And every form of grief and sin, 
Shall see and feel its fire.” 

Reader, is or not, Ebenezer Elliott a poet ? 
In conclusion we would remark, that we do not 
entirely coincide in the views maintained by 
Ebenezer Elliott in these volumes. That the 
Corn-Laws assist in producing the misery and 
want of the lower classes, we are not disposed 
to eo & but that they are the sole cause, we do 
not believe. We think that the causes lie deep- 
er, and have been produced by a long series of 
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tion of the privileged orders, against the rushing 
tide of the commonalty. Be the causes, how- 
ever, what they may, the effects certainly have 
been produced,—the state of feeling arising from 
them, is amply shown in our extracts from the 
volumes before us; and we sincerely hope, that 
the English statesmen will not, like the Pom- 
peiians of old, consume their time in revelry and 
feasting, while the grim lava flood is preparing 
to sweep over the whole country, in a tide of 
devastation and ruin,—the saddest tragedy that 
could befall the world! 
Columbia, S. C. EK. D. 





WOMAN’S FAITH. 


Tis Night! And on the cold, clear sky, 
No sun-left trace of fire appears, 
To mark the day-god’s path on high,— 
Whilst, wife-like, Nature silently 
Pours forth her dewy tears! 
The night-bird rolls his joyous song 
Upon the winds that sweep along, 
Like spirits sent to bear afar 
The sweetest sounds and scents that are. 
The earth, like modest maiden, hath 
Escaped from day’s bold, manly sight, 
And taketh now, her usual bath, 
Dipped in the waves of clear moonlight; 
And though she deems that, all asleep, 
No one her beauties may espy,—™ 
The amorous stars begin to peep 
Upon her, through the curtain’d sky! 


And now the lovers wandered forth 
Into the clear and balmy air ;— 

They do not mark the gladsome earth, 

For, to their hearts, of little worth 
Is all the beauty there! 

The time has come, when honour calls 

From cottage home and castle halls, 

The brave of all the patriot band, 

To battle for their native land: 

And none more gallant than the youth 
Who wanders in that moonlit grove, 

Telling his vows of promised truth 
To her, the lady of his love: 

And none more eager for the fray, 
Where patriot swords shall brightly gleam, 

Than he, whose life hath rolled away, 
Like the glad passing of a dream! 


The maiden—oh! what bard can sing 
Her charms in words fit for the duty ? 
No lyre on earth hath power to ring 
The praises of so bright a thing, 
As that young maiden’s beauty! 
Let me, then, not attempt the task ;— 
But well I know what ’tis to bask 
Under the glancing of such eyes, 
Beneath voluptuous Southern skies! 
And now a shade is creeping over 
The light of those deep starry wells ;— 
And wandering with her hero-lover, 
The throbbing of her bosom tells 





How deep her love—how firm her heart— 
Firm as the rock amid the main, 

’Gainst which the wave of years may dart, 
Yet all its dashing prove in vain! 


And they are sad; oh! do not blame 
The youth, if in the grief of parting, 

A momentary coldness came 

Like blight upon his patriot-flame ;— 
And if the tear-drop starting, 

From eyes that long had owned the power 

To move him in his firmest hour, 

Should for a moment wash away | 

Flis longing for the glorious fray, 

When breast to breast, and hand to hand, 
Upon the foeman should be poured 

The wrath of an invaded land,— 
The vengeance of the patriot horde! 

But shaking off the treacherous spell 
That crept upon his gallant heart, 

He bids his promised bride farewell, 
And then—for oh! how long—they part. 


The scene is changed :—Amid the play 
Of swords, like fiery serpents gleaming, 
The first on that eventful day 
To front the foeman’s dread array, 
With banner o’er him streaming, 
Was our young lover,—and he fought 
As freeman for his freedom, ought! 
His arm was nerved as if for life, 
And on he struggled through the strife 
That raged around him, like the flame 
Upon the prairie’s wide expanse 
Around the Indian hunter’s game! 
And all as calm, unmoved his glance, 
Upon the scenes of horror, round him, 
As if beside his native stream, 
Or ’mid the scenes, where first we found him, 
Beneath the moon’s clear, placid beam ! 


Oh! who can have a heart so tame, 
So destitute of aught like fire, 
As not to catch the glorious flame 
Enkindled on that field of fame, 
Where valiant men expire ? 
And who would deem it weak to shed 
A tear of feeling o’er the head 
Of our young gallant one, to whom 
The fates have given a soldier’s doom ? 
Oh! long as o’er the land and sea 
Our banner, glory-starred, shall sweep, 
That bold young soldier’s fame shall be 
Shrined ’mong the treasures nations keep- 
To furnish forth for future ages, 
Examples of the great and good ;— 
To show on history’s glowing pages, 
That Freedom’s bought alone with blood! 


And where is she—the plighted one— 

To whom his heart of hearts was given ? 
Oh! hath she not, in sorrow, done 
With all beneath the burning sun, 

And fled to him in heaven ? 
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Or if on earth, hath she not gone 
Upon life’s dreary path alone, 
Keeping her heart’s affections fed 
With memories of the dear one dead ? 
Hath she not pressed a lonely pillow, 
Since first was told her lover’s doom? 
Hath she not knelt beneath the willow, 
Waving above her warrior’s tomb? 
Or hath she wreathed the orange blossom 
Around that brow, than marble smoother ? 
Or hath she given up the bosom 
That was his own, unto another ? 


The bard another vision brings 
Upon the gazer’s raptured eye: 

Alike with peasants and with kings; 

Long years have rolled, upon their wings 
Of light and shadow, by ;— 

And now within a brilliant hall, 

The young, the beautiful, and all, 

Are gathering, as if the earth 

Was made for nothing else than mirth! 

And who that queen-like elder lady 
Who mingles in the mazy dance? 

Have we not seen that form already— 
Have we not met that flashing glance ? 

Oh! yes, ’tis she! the plighted one, 
Who gaily down the reel is treading ;— 

What doth she here? What hath she done ? 
She dances at her daughter’s wedding ! 


D. H. Rosinson. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





GEORGIA SCENES. 


[New Series.] 


JULIA AND CLARISSA. 
SEVERED FRIENDSHIP—VILLAGE GOSSIP. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1842, by A. B. Longstreet, 
in the Clerk’s Oitice of the District of South-Carolina.) 


[ CONCLUDED. ] 

We need not go into a detail of what follow- 
ed. Suffice it to say, that Osborn had come over 
this morning courting with malice aforethought, 
and nothing could divert him from his purpose. 
Clarissa tried every expedient to save him the 
mortification of a refusal; but allin vain. The 
Fates, those inexorable deities, who figured so 
largely in love affairs of old, seemed to have got 
ina pet with him to-day, just for nothing at all ; 
and as neither Juno nor Venus interested them- 
selves in his behalf, the cruel sisters played all 
manner of pranks with him. They threw sand 
in his eyes, so that he could not see Clarissa’s 
recoilings,—they poured lead in his ears, so that 
he could not hear her delicate rebuffs,—they be- 
wildered his judgment, so that he could not dis- 
tinguish between “sisterly love” and “brotherly 
love,” and true-and-true love,—nay, made him 
think the first a better kind of love to marry up- 
on, than the last. They gave him first the trem- 
bles, then the heroics, and then the frantics, and 
finally squeezed onion-juice in his eyes, and dis- 
missed him weeping. Clarissa did all she could 
to mitigate their wrath, and as he retired, begged 
him to forget what had passed, and to continue 





—— 
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his visits as a friend ; to which Osborn respon- 
ded with a half-melancholy, half-crusty grunt, 
that Clarissa did not hear. He took to the 
woods for an hour or so, and then went home 
in tolerable keeping, considering his hard usage. 

The afternoon was far spent, when Clarissa 
received the following billet from Julia : 

“W oopsine Hatt, 6TH May, 1816. 

“Dear Coz.—I’m almost dead to see you, and 
intended to have been over this evening by all 
means; but Ma keeps me so busy, that | am 
afraid I shall not be able to get away from home 
to-day. If I should not come to see you, be 
sure to come and see me. 

“Y our affectionate cousin, Juni.” 

The young ladies did not meet that day, and 
it was asad day to Clarissa. The hour of rest 
arrived, but she sought no rest until several 
hours after; and then sought it in vain. 

The next morning Julia came over, and they 
rushed to each other’s arms with an ardor un- 
common even to them. 

“Oh! Julia,” said Clarissa, “I am so happy to 
see you! I have felt like an outcast from the 
world since you left me. If you’ll believe me, I 
did not sleep one wink last night.” 

“Neither did I; but you ought to be punished 
a little, cousin Clarissa, for dropping to sleep so 
often, and leaving me talking.” 

“Well, so Il ought, dear Julia. But don’t ban- 
ter me now, for I am really heart-sick. I will 
do so no moreg-But take off your bonnet and 
gloves.” ' 

“No, I can’t stay to-day, coz.; I just ran over 
to keep you from feeling uneasy ;—but Ma 
wouldn’t let me come, till I promised her | 
would’nt stay but a minute,—but if I can get 
away, I’ll come and spend the night with you. 
Good-by, coz.—I’ll come over this evening and 
cheer up your spirits; but if I shouldn’t come, 
don’t think hard of it, for ’ll be sure to come if I 
can.” 

She came agreeably to appointment, and Cla- 
rissa greeted her with a sister’s tenderness. 

“Oh, Julia,” said Clarissa, “I am rejoiced to 
see you; from what you said, I was afraid you 
would not come.” 

“Why, cousin Clarissa, am I in the habit of 
violating my promises ?” 

“No, but you remember you did not promise 
positively that you would come; and as the sun 
went down, I began to give you out, and to pre- 
pare myself for another sleepless night.” 

“Well, I declare! so you just wanted me to 
put you to sleep! Now, cousin Clarissa, that is 
too bad. ButlI deserve it.” 

“Oh! my dear Julia, how could you put such 
an interpretation upon my remarks! You can- 
not tell what pain it gives me,” and her eyes 
filled. 

“Pshaw, cousin Clarissa,” said Julia, “don’t 
feel hurt. I was only jesting. You know I would 
not intentionally wound your feelings for the 
world. Come, now, if you won’t be cheerful, I'll 
go right home.” 

“Well, Julia, I will be. You must not leave 
me to-night. My heart is full, and I wish to un- 
burthen it to you. I needa friend just now, and 
you are that very friend. If I am cheerful, will 
you be ?” 
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“Why,yes} you know nething makes me sad.” “Yes, Julia, with all my heart. But what 


Things went on now as usual with the girls 
until bed-time,—except that Julia took issue with 
Clarissa a little oftener than commen, upon tri- 
fling matters. 

The young ladies were no seoner in bed, than 
Clarissa embraced Julia, and said, “J suppose, 
cousin Julia, you heard what passed between 
cousin Osbern and myself the day befere yes- 
terday ?” 

“No; he never breathed a word of it to me.” 

“Well, he will tell you, I know; for he con- 
ceals nothing from you. He made a formal pro- 
position to me; but though I always esteemed 
him as a friend, and still do, I did not feel that 
kind of attachment to him, which I thought I 
ought to feel to the man to whom | unite myself 
for life; and therefore I refused him. But I 
hope, my dear Julia, this occurrence will not in- 
terrupt our fricndship.” 

“Never; it shall never make the least change 
in my feelings, | assure you.” 

“Thank you, my dear Julia,” said Clarissa, 
kissing her. “I leve yeu, Julia, as dearly as | 
ever didj—more dearly now than I ever did. 
Nor is my regard for ceusin Osbern abated in 
the least. Beg him, if yeu please, from me, to 
forget what has passed, and to come and see me 
with his usual bretherly familiarity.” 

“Shall I tell him, Clarissa, that you wish to 
see him again.” 

“Yes; again and again, as heretofore.” 

“Well, Clarissa, as you have breached this 
subject, I will speak freely upon it. Now that 
you have rejected him, you can’t mistake my 
motives. You have rejected as pure a being as 
walks the earth,—one who loves you more devo- 
tedly than any other ever will love you. You 
were his first, and will be his last love. Oh! 
how happy should I have been, if you could have 
fancied him. But now it is allover. No, I fear 
itis not all over. I know the sensibility of his 
nature, and I shall be miserable with the fear of 
his destroying himself—=.” 

“Oh! my dear Julia, don’t talk that way.” 

“Yes, Clarissa; he could bear any thing but 
the loss of the object of his affeetiens. This is 
the thing that will ruin the peace ef all efus. If 
we lose him, we lose our father, brother, son, 
friend, every thing. Oh! think, dear Clarissa, 
of our own Osborn—our hope, our all, breught 
home to us weltering in his gere!” here she bu- 
ried her face in Clarissa’s boscm, and wept bit- 
terly. 

“Oh! Julia,” said Clarissa, as soon as she 
Could speak—for she wept too,—‘do not fear 
such awful consequences. I am sure Osborn 
would not commit the dreadful sin of suicide.” 

“Oh! Clarissa, you do not know what it is to 
‘ose a brother,—the kindest, best of brothers. 
You do not know the agony one of his refined 
feelings must suffer, at being discarded by the 
only being en earth that could make him happy. 
How often have I thought ef the bliss we might 
enjoy, if you could enly fancy each ether '—But 
itis all over now; and our only hope is that he 
may be spared to us. If, Clarissa, you can do 
any thing to save him from desperation, and us 
from grief that will carry us to the grave, pray 
de it,—will you, Clarissa ?” : 

Vou. I. 








would you advise me to say tohim? It will 
seem strange and vain in me, to beg him not to 
kill himself, when I don’t know that he has any 
such intention,” 

“Oh, | would net have you hint such a thing 
to him by any means. But do whatever seems 
to you best,—we are all at your mercy. Oh! 
Clarissa, how changed the scene from those 
blissful nights which we used te spend toge- 
ther !” : 

“But, Julia, they shall not be changed.” 

“Do you say so, Clarissa ?” 

“Yes; lsee no reason why they should be 
changed. You are as near and dear to me as 
ever you were—and so is Osborn; and I don’! 
think you need have the least apprehension of 
his destroying himself.” 

“Well, then, I will not distress myself any 
longer. Let us dismiss the subject for to-night.” 

Various subjects now engaged the conversa- 
tion of the young ladies until nearly dawn, when 
they dropt to sleep simultaneously. 

Julia left the next morning soon after break- 
fasts; and she had but little more than time te 
reach heme, before Osbern appeared with @ 
bright and happy countenance. 

“I hepe, Clarissa,” said he, “from what sister 
Julia tells me, that my case is not as desperate 
as I thought it was.” 

“And did you consider it desperate, cousin 
Osborn ?” 

“Yes; perfectly hopeless.” 

“And what did you purpose doing ?” 

“Why, L had no alternative but to submit to 
my lot,as thousands had done befove me, or to 
destroy myself; and it was not a very difficult 
matter to choose between these alternatives.” 

“And you meant to destroy yourself?” 

“Oh! no, I didn’t. Thad not the most distant 
idea of that.” 

“Oh, cousin Osbern, hew happy [ #m to hear 
you say so. Now, we shallall be happy again ; 
your mether, and Julia, and you, and 1, and all 
of us. Run and tell couzin Julia to come over 
here, if it’s but fora moment. Tell her | have 
good news te tell her—very good.” 

Away went Osborn, swift as the wind, to Ju 
lia. 

“Why, surely brother Osborn, you come with 
goed news; so changed is your countenance !” 
said Julia, as he entered the house. 

“) believe I de,” said Osborn. 

“What is it ?” said his mother, looking cheert- 
ly over her spectacles. 

“Why, I don’t know exactly myself;” said Os 
born—“but Clarissa sent fer me this morning, 
met me more tenderly than she ever did, and 
told me she was going te make us all happy; 
and desired me to tell Julia she had goed news 
for her, very good,—and to bring her over im- 
mediately. So that I suppose she has changed 
her mind.” 

“Well, bless ihe dear child,” said the mother. 
“I knew she was no quoquet ; and | told Osborn 
not t¢ give up too soon. Fetch her over with 
you, that I may hug her to my bosom.” 

Julia hurried on her bonnet, and she and Os- 
born were off in an instant. They found Cla- 
rissa just within the door, with a smiling coun- 
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tenance, waiting to receive them. As soon as 
they entered the door, Julia and Clarissa em- 
braced and kissed, and embraced and kissed 
again. 

“] hope, Clarissa,” said Osborn, “you have 
reserved at least one kiss for me ?” 

“Yes, cousin Osborn,” said Clarissa, “I will 


kiss you now; but mind, you must never ask me | 


to kiss you again.” 

“Never,” said Osborn; and as she presented 
her lips, he gave her a smack, that was like 
tooth-pulling. 

“Come here, Julia,” said Clarissa, taking her 
aside; “you may quiet all your uneasiness. Os- 
born and I have talked the matter all over, 
and ——.” 

“Why, if there isn’t Mr. Fisher!” said Julia ; 
and she ran to him and shook his hand warmly. 
So did Osborn, and (nearly) so did Clarissa. 

All seemed happy; and a spirited conversa- 
tion ensued, followed by music of flute and pi- 
ano,—for Fisher had brought his flute this time, 
and he had brought with it, the best music of 
that instrument. 

About an hour had been spent in this way, 
when alittle negro boy entered the room, and 


said, “Mass Osborn, missis say, why don’t you | 


and Miss Juley bring along Miss Cla’sa,—say, 
she most crazy to see her.” Julia bounced to 
the servant, whispered something in his ear, and 
he retired. 


“I hope,” said Fisher, “I have not interrupted | 


a visit, Miss Clarissa.” 

“Oh! no,” said all at once. “Ma,” continued 
Julia, “requested brother Osborn and I, when 
we came home, to bring Miss Clarissa with us ; 
but we had not even mentioned it to Clarissa. 
Fisher remained but a few minutes longer, and 
rose to retire. 

“Mr. Fisher,” said Julia, as he was about bid- 
ding them adieu, “won’t you come over this eve- 
ning to our house, and try your flute with our 

iano ?” 

“Yes,” said Osborn; “Mr. Fisher, come over 
and take tea with us, if’ you please; we will be 
very happy to see you.” 

“I will with pleasure,” said Fisher; and he re- 
tired. 

“Well, I declare,” said Julia, “how he im- 
proves upon acquaintance! Oh, that flute! It 
was positively enrapturing ; wasn’t it, Clarissa ?” 

“Yes, indeed it was,” said Clarissa; “and, 
coz., take care of your heart; for if he has con- 
quered your prejudices the second visit, he’ll 
have you in love with him the third, to a cer- 
tainty.” 

Oh! hush, coz.,” (tapping her cheek, playful- 
ly,) “you know he doesn’t dream of me.” 

“That does not prove, though, that you don’t 
dream of him. What think you, cousin Osborn ? 
Didn’t a think Julia tried to make herself very 
agreeable to the squire this morning ?” 

“Yes, I think it’s a case with Jule,—a clean 

one.” 

“Brother Osborn, ain’t you and cousin Claris- 
sa ashamed of yourselves? I declare I shall 
get right angry with you, if you talk so. But 
come, we must go over and let Ma know that 
he is to be there to-night. And Osborn, you 


must go and invite Miss Low, and Miss Green, 











and Miss White, and ———. What are you 
laughing at?” 

“Why, sister,” said Osborn, “you are certain- 
ly picking the ugliest girls in town.” 

“Oh, pshaw,” said Julia, laughing, “I hadn’t 
got through. Well, go and invite who you 
please ; only don’t have too many. It’s too late 
to have a large party. Cousin Clarissa, you'll 
go over with us now, won’t you? and spend the 
day and evening both with us.” 

“Yes,” said Clarissa, “with pleasure, especial- 
ly as your Ma is so anxious to see me. Cousin, 
what did that message mean ?” 

“Why, when Osborn came over, he mention- 
ed what you were telling me when Mr. Fisher 
came in, and it was such a gratification to Ma, 
that she said we must bring you over, that she 
might take you to her bosom.” 

“lam rejoiced that she is happy, but I do not 
deserve the credit of it. It’s due to Osborn him- 
self, alone.” 

“Well, we haven’t time to talk about it now; 
we'll talk it all over by-and-by. Will you dress 
now, or send over for your clothes, and dress 
this evening ?” 

Why, I believe, as I have to do a little shop- 
ping this evening, I will dress for the evening at 
once.” 

“Well, Pil run over, and prepare Ma for the 
party ; and you and brother Osborn can come 
over when you are ready.” 

“No, as Osborn is going to give the invita- 
tions, | insist upon his returning with you. I 
shall detain him, perhaps, longer than he would 
wish to be detained.” 

After the usual preliminaries, this was agreed 
on. As they approached their dwelling, their 
mother met them with some anxiety at the door, 
and inquired where Clarissa was. 

“She’ll be along directly,” said Julia. 

“Alls right, I suppose,” said the old lady, ina 
half whisper. 

“All right ;” returned Julia. “Clarissa put up 
her lips to Osborn to kiss her; which, you know, 
she wouldn’t have done for the world, if they 
hadn’t been engaged.” 

“Why, you don’t tellme so! Well, asa gen- 
eral rule, 1 don’t think a young lady ought to 
allow a gentleman to kiss her, even if they’re 
engaged; but where they’ve been like brother 
and sister, and where there's been alittle mis- 
understanding, I think it’s well enough that they 
should do a little something extr’or’nary.” 

“Ma, we’re going to have a little party this 
evening; Mr. Fisher is to be here, and ——.” 

“What, has he come back ?” 

“Oh, yes; and he’s much cleverer than | 
thought he was._ You'll be pleased with him 
when you see him; I know you will.” 

“Well, maybe so; but 1 wish he’d stayed 
away a little while longer, until we got a 
little better fixed for company.” 

The old lady now began to prepare for the 
party, with an energy befitting the occasion. 
All things were set in order in the house, and 
in disorder in and about the kitchen. Coffee- 
mills, spice-mortars, sifters and egg-beaters, 
struck up in merry concert to quick time— 

“Young Fisher is coming, oh! ho, oh! ho.” 
The chickens took the hint, and scampered—for 
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it was not yet one o’clock,—and even the ducks 
and turkeys looked as if they did not consider 
themselves safe. 

In the midst of this bustle, Clarissa made her 
appearance, and found the old lady wrist-deep 
in dough; so that the promised hug had to be 
postponed; but with outstretched arms, the 
kind matron offered a kiss, which was accepted. 
Between those two white arms, gloved as they 
were, oh! how sweetly Clarissa looked; and 
oh! how sweetly did her would-be mother-in- 
law welcome her. 

“Why, my daughter,” said the good lady, “I 
never saw you look so pretty before; 1 don’t 
wonder Osborn fell in love with you to distrac- 
tion.” 

Clarissa blushed, and replied—“Come, aunty, 
that’s all done with now, and nothing gratifies 
me more than to see that you all love me still, 
and all treat me as you used to. To have been 
treated coldly by you all, would have almost 
broken my heart.” 

“Why, God bless you, my dear child, we love 
you more for it—a great deal more; for Osborn 


had no right to expect that you would have him.” | 


| 


engaged, Miss Gage?” said Fisher; “I should 


| judge so from report.” 





“I can only answer for one, sir.” 

“And that one the whole village answers for.” 

“And how does it answer ?” 

“A flirmatively, of course.” 

“Then the whole village is wrong for once at 
least.” 

“I could not expect you, Miss Gage, to admit 
the truth of such a report even to a friend, much 
less to a stranger.” 

“I do not know what I should do if the report 
were true; but [ have no scruples in denying it, 
since the report is not true.” 

This was said with a little spice of serious- 
ness ; more than the occasion called for. 

“Well, really,” said Julia, “Mr. Fisher, I tho’t 
you could manage a case better than that; to 
ask a lady about her engagements before com- 
pany !” 

“Miss Gage will acquit me, I’m sure, of hav- 


| ing instituted any inquiry personal to herself.” 


“Yes, he had, aunty, as good a right to ex- | 


pect it as any young man olf good moral char- 
acter, good manners, and good family. But you 
know our hearts are not always at our own dis- 
posal.” 

“No, my dear, I know they are not. When 
Mr. Carp courted me, I could’a’ got much hand- 
somer and richer young men than him; but | 
fellin love with him, I could not tell why. But 
don’t stay here in the pantry with me, child; go 
and hunt up Julia, or play the piano, or amuse 
yourself any way that you like. You know you 
are at home now.” 

Dinner was soon brought in and despatched ; 
and Clarissa took a ramble among the stores, 
while Julia went to assist her mother until it 
was time to dress for the party. 

The afternoon rolled away, and with the ga- 
thering dusk, some four or five young ladies, 
and as many gentlemen convened in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Julia was dressed exactly like Clarissa, ex- 
cept that her cape was a little more opened be- 
fore than Clarissa’s, and the material a little 
thinner. 

The evening passed off cheerily,—tea follow- 
ed conversation, and music followed tea. Mr. 
Fisher had been most attentive to Clarissa at 
her house,—he was now most attentive to Julia 
at her’s. Osborn was attentive to all by turns, 
but a little more dilatory in passing from, than 
in passing to, Clarissa. The girls twitted Cla- 
rissa about Osborn—and the young gentlemen 
felicitated Osborn upon his late good luck. Mrs. 
Carp came into the room but twice,—the first 
time she found Mr. Fisher and Julia in an inter- 
esting ¢éte-a-téte, and Clarissa and Osborn in a 
cheerful conversation. The next time, Julia was 
ata rest at the piano, leaning back and listen- 
ing smilingly to some remarks which fell (down) 
from Fisher’s lips. 

The time for retiring had nearly arrived, when 
Fisher, finding Clarissa and Julia a little apart 
lrom the company, took a geat by them. 

“And are all the young ladies of the village 














“Certainly I will. I led the conversation to 
myself, 1 know; but how, exactly, I disremem- 
ber. Of one thing, however, ’m very sure, and 
that is, that ] gave ita very unguarded direc- 
tion.” i 

“It grew very naturally out of my question, 
Miss Gage. Indeed, now I think of it, though 
I did not before, you could hardly have given it 
any other direction, without tacitly admitting 
your own engagement.” 

“You lawyers are very ready,” said Julia, “at 
smoothing over things, but you are not smart 
enough to find out a young lady’s engagements, 
Pll warrant you.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a 
call upon Fisher for a solo on the flute. He 
rose, took his seat by the lady who made the 
call, and complied with the request. 

“Julia,” said Clarissa, “you ought not to have 
talked as you did to Mr. Fisher; you will lead 
him to believe I am engaged, sure enough.” 

“Well, coz., | wouldn’t have said any thing, 
if you hadn’t denied it so positively. I thought, 
then, that you ought to be teased a little.” 

“Well, Julia, you know that | am not.” 

“Why, Clarissa, are you in earnest ?” 

“Surely lam. Are you in earnest in seeming 
to think ] am engaged ?” 

“Yes, Clarissa; but pray don’t let’s talk any 
more about it now.” 

The conversation by this time had assumed 
an interest that was visible to several eyes, tho’ 
it was heard by no ears but those to which it 
was addressed. 

Julia rose, sauntered about listlessly for a mo- 
ment, and said to Osborn, “Come, you’ve talked 
long enough to Miss White—I wish to talk to 
her some myself; so give me your seat.” 

Osborn rose and seated himself by Clarissa. 
“You seem to be losing your spirits, cousin 
Clarissa,” said he. 

“Yes, Osborn,” said she, “I am uneasy,—l 
fear there has been some misunderstanding; I 
cannot tell how. Julia this moment told me in 
confidence and seriously, she thought I was en- 
gaged. What does she mean ?” 

“And do you not consider yourself engaged, 
Miss Clarissa?” said Osborn. 
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“Why, no,—who to? What can have started 
such an idea? I thought that there was 
something but tell me how did such an idea 
get afloat ?” 

“Pll explain it all, Clarissa, to-morrow.” 

“Pray see me home, Osborn,” and she rose. 

During this interview, Julia, with her eyes 
fixed upon the parties, was carrying on a very 
dry and seattered conversation with Miss White, 
for one who had usurped a seat for the purpese 
of entertaining her; so that as soon as Clarissa 
rose, she followed her example, and all the rest 
did the like. Julia pressed Clarissa to stay all 
night with the usual forms, but not the usual 
feeling. The entreaty was urged long enough, 
however, to throw Clarissa in the rear of the 
retiring company. Mrs.Carp met her at the door, 
“Why, you’re not going home to-night! you 
mustn’t; Pve a heap of things to say to you.” 

“You must excuse me this evening, aunty,~—I 
must go home. Come, cousin Osborn.” 

“Bless her heart,” said the old lady kindly, as 
they lett, “it's only for the walk with her dear 
Osy, that she must go home.” 

“No, itisn’t, Ma,” said Julia, “it’s all blown 
ap. | heard her telling Mr. Fisher most solemn- 
ly that she was not engaged; and I felt so out of 
patience with her, that } gave Mr. Fisher a little 
hint that she was. And do yeu think she didn’t 
face me down that she was not engaged? and 
expressed as much astonishment as if she’d ne- 
ver seen brother Osborn. Brother Osborn went 
and sat down by her, and they soon got ina 
warm conversation; | don’t know what they 
said, but they were very much excited, and Cla- 
risea reve right out of it to go home.” 

“Didn't I teil yoaso? I knew that jiist as 
sure as that jacklego’d lawyer came here, there’d 
be a fuss. I saw, when he was here before, she 
was pleased with him.” 

“Ma, he’s not to blame,—he didn’t ask her any 
thing about her engagements, as she said her- 
self. She just up and told that bareficed story, 
without being asked about it. She might just 
as well have courted Mr. Fisher outright. I was 
ashamed of her.” 

“Weil, fet net be teo hasty; we li hear what 








quoquet, Vil give her a piece of my mind, if King 
George was her father.” 

As soon as Clarissa and Osborn had cleared 
the door, “Pray tell me,” said she, “what means 
the strange idea that you and Julia have taken 
up ?” 

“Why, when you sent for me this morning—” 

“J didn’t send fer you.” 

*Why, Jalac seid you did, and that you'd be 
happy to see xse again and again, as she ex- 
pressed it.” 

“Weil, I did teil hex se, bat f meant and said, 


as a friend and old acquaintance. I requested | 
her io tet you, not to ‘et whet hed passed des- | 


troy our friendsh‘p; and when you care, and 
came with such a chée*ful counteraiice, ft tho’t 
you had forgotten the past.” 

*Well, certainly Miss Clarissa, you treated me 
very diflerently from what you had ever done 
before.” 

“Not till you told me you had no idea of kill- 
‘ng yourself—did I 2” 


“Killing myself!” 

“Yes; don’t you remember it was then, and 
not before, that I expressed so much delight ?” 

“] believe it was at that time; but surely you 
did not suppose that I was going to kill my- 
self?” 

“Yes, Ldid ; and your mother thought so, and 
your sister thought so 4 

“Thought that I was going to kill myself?” 

“Yes; and when | heard from your own lips, 
that you had no theught of such a thing, I sent 
off immediately for Julia, to quiet her alarms—” 

Here they reached the door, and Osborn bid 
Clarissa good-night. 

“No, Osborn, come in, late as it is, and let this 
whole matter be explained before we part.” 

“Not to-night, Miss Clarissa. It’s too late; 
besides, lam very well satisfied with your ex- 
planation.” 

Clarissa retired to her room, and wept through 
the night. Osbern went home, and his counte- 
nance verified what Julia had said. 

“And what does she say for herself?” inquired 
the old lady. 

“Why, she says all her kind favors to me was 
to keep me from killing myself.” 

“From ‘killing yourself!” said the old lady, 
with a hiccup laugh, and a look of fire. “She 
must think herself the Empire (Emperor) of 
France, surely, to kill who she pleases” 

“Why, she says that you and Julia both tho’t 
I was going to kill myself-——” 

“Oh! the thing’s run crazy, that’s a clear case. 
That lawyer’s run her raving distracted. Why 
1 had no more idea of your killing yourself, than 
[ had of your killing me; not a bit,~and how 
the girl could hatch up zach a barefaced lie, § 
can’t tell.” 

“Julia, she says she didn’t tel you to ask me 
over there this morning.” 

“Why, brother Osborn, she surely doesn’t 
have the impudence to say that!” 

“Yes, sne does. She says she begged you 








to tell me, not to let what had past —— our 
friendship; but to come and see her as I had 
‘ done before: and I’m afraid, Jalia, that all this 


5 at | matter has gecwh oat of your imprudence.” 
Osborn says,—and if she is sech a hypocrite ; 


“Oh! brothe* Osborn, how can you think so 
badly of me! Oh! Clarissa, who could have 
believed all this of you!” and here Julia buried 
her face m fer nandkerchief, and wept pitecus- 
ly. 

“I don’t see what you want to blame Julia 
for,’ said the oldlady. “Tf she'll tell lies on me, 
she’d tell lies on her. Tell me this, did she kiss 
you?” 

“Oh, yes; but that was for joy that I didn’t 
blow my brains out.” 

“And didn’t she treat you with more attention 
than ever she did ?” 

“Yes; but that was because I didn’t cut my 
threat.” 

, “And didn’t she, standing right there, in that 
| pantry door, while I was kneading the jumbles, 
; with these very hands—didn’t she come up and 
| kiss me, and as much as tell me over and over 
again, that you and she were engaged? And 
when I wondered at her having you, she sai: 
girls hearts were not their own; and that you 
had as good a right to expect her te have yo™s 
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ag ahy young man, because you had a good 
character and good manners, and was of a good 
family ; and I b’lieve she said, because you were 
handsome too,—but I won’t be sure of that.” 

“If all that’s so, I don’t see what that had to 
do with my killing myself.” 

“fall that’sso! why Vl be sworn upon a 
stack of bibles as big as all Colonel Fielder’s 
fodder stacks put together, that it’s every word 
true. True!—why, come here,—here—wasn’t 
she standing right here, with one foot on this 
little stool, just so—as I’m standing now—when 
she told me every word of it? Let her come to 
my face, and deny it, if she dare. If she chooses 
to fling you away for gad-about lawyers——” 

“Oh! mother,” said Julia, plaintively, “don’t 
talk so.” 

«_.- why let her do it, and say so; but not 
be telling a pack of lies upon us all, and making 
fools of us. I wouldn’t put up with it, if she was 
as rich as Creasy. Humph, you may laugh at 


it, but to me it’s no laughing matter. I think 
‘ myself as good as she is, if she has got a few 


stumps o’ niggers, and river low grotnds. I 
reckon I know her breed, from dranken Bill 
down to gambling Ned. Her father was the 
best of the tribe, and her mother, after all her 
kick-up#, hardly let his head get cold, before 
she married a gad-about preacher.” 

“Well, well, mother, talking won’t mend mat- 
ters. I’m no worse off than ! was yesterday, 
and I give you my word and honor I shall net 
kill myself about it. Good night.” 

“Julia, call Betty to put away these tea things.” 

Betty was called, and in she bounced with the 
family face of the morning. 

“Missis,” says she, “they say Mas. Osburn’s 
guine to marry Miss Clar’sa; is it so?” 

“You impudent huzzy, if you don’t oe away 
these things and get out of this house, Ill marry 
you. What’s it to you who Mas. Osborn mar- 
ries, youslut! And as to Miss Clar’sa, as you 
call her, she may marry the Old Nick for what 
1 care, and ail his imps with him.” 

“Emph, emph,” muttered Betty, and she des- 
patched the tea-things in short order, 

The next morning the viliage was in an Up- 
roar. A thousand reports were afloat, which 
agreed in but two things: first, that the match 
between Osborn and Clarissa had been brekea 


off; and secondly, that Fisher was the cause of 


it. This had been seen at the party by severai ; 
end therefore there was no disputing it. The 
consequence was, thet Clarissa was loudly cen- 
sured, by all but Mr. and Mis. Bacon and two 
cr three young gentlemen. Mrs. Bacon said, 
that as soon as Mr. Fisher stopt at her house, 
instead of going te Mrs. Bull’s, she knew some 
story would be tr’mped tp dgainsi him. “It 
wasn’t enough to get a!l the lawyers that came 
to court there, but ske mitist get all the strange 
lawyers too. For hei part, ske didn’t believe 
Miss Clarissa ever had any notion of Osborn. 
If she had, she might have had him long ago, 
for he’d been ding-donging at her, ever Sirice she 
came from school, with his mother and sister to 
help him ; and if they couldn’t make it out before, 
She did’nt know how they’d made out so much 
all ofa sudden. It was all over town that she 
had given him a walking-ticket, till Mrs. Bull 





came down yesterday with the story, that they 
were engaged and going to be married right 
away. She could see how they work’d things, 
as quick as most people; and when the truth 
came out, it would be found out that Jule Carp 
was hankering after squire Fisher herself, and 
fell out with Clarissa because she saw he liked 
uer best. Sally Green told me about her capers 
at the party; and how mighty clever she was, 
till the squire took a seat by Clarissa. Don’t 
tell me! white folks is mighty unsartin, I tell 
you—’specially in their sparking days.” 

We may not follow all the reports; suffice it 
to say, that Mrs. Carp and Miss Julia took the 
grand rounds the next morning to return long 
neglected calls, and to see how all the young 
ladies did after the party. Their conversation 
at every call was much the same, so that the 
following, at Mrs. Green’s, will give the reader 
a pretty accurate idea of all of them. 

Mrs. GrREEN—Good morning, good morning, 
Mrs. Carp! How-d’y’, Julia? Iam very glad 
to see you. Take off your bonnets and shawls, 
and stay all day. 

Mrs. Carp—We can’t stay but a few min- 
utes; we have several calls to make. How is 
Sally this morning ? 

Mrs. Green—She is very well,—she has just 
stept out, but I hope she’ll soon return. She 
says it was the most agreeable little party she 
has been at for many a day. 

Mrs. Carp—The young people seemed to en- 
joy themselves very much. 

Mrs. Green—Sally says, Julia, that you play- 
ed the world with Mr. Fisher's heart,—that he 
was all attention to you. 

Jutia—Oh, dear! Mr. Fisher’s Clarissa’s 
beau, you know. 

Mrs. Green—Oh! no; Osborn is her beau, 
every body knows. I wouldn’t have mentioned 
it, if it hadn’t been town talk; but report says 
they’re to be married right away, and a good 
many thotight they would have got married at 
your house last night. 

JuLia—Oh! no, they are not even engaged ; 
fer I heard Clarissa tell Mr. Fisher so over and 
over again last night. 

Mrs. Green—Heard her tell Mr. Fisher so! 

Jutia—Yes, and that without his asking ; he, 
he, he! 

Mrs. Green—Oh! Julia, child, you must be 
joking! 

Jutta—Indeed I am not. Do you ask Mr. 
Fisher if it isn’t so. 

Mrs. Green—Why it’s the beat of any thing 
I ¢yer heard in all my life! 

Mrs. Carp—Oh! Julia, you needn't be mea- 
ly-mouthed about it. Tell the whole story at 
once. This was the way of it, Mrs. Green :— 
Clarissa and Ogbotri were engiged, and she 
made ne seciet of it. Ske sent for Julia, told 
her it was settied, kissed Osborn 

Mrs. Green—Whai!! 

Mrs. Carr—Ii’s as true as you set there. I'll 
never buidgé out of this seat, if it a’n’t— 

Jut1a—But Ma, you ought to remember, Cla- 
rissa said that she only did that to keep brother 
Osborn from killing himself, not from love—he, 
he, he! 

Mrs. Green— What! ! 





Why what did she 
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think he was going to kill himself for? Jutta— 
Oh! for love of her, of course. But lve no 
doubt Clarissa thought so; for I can’t think she 
would have said it, if she hadn’t; but wasn’t it 
a strange notion, Mrs. Green ? 

Mrs. Green—Strange? why I wouldn’t be- 
lieve it if all the men in Georgia were to say so. 

Mrs. Carp—Now, Julia, you needn’t go to 
making apologies for Clarissa. I know you ne- 
ver can think she does wrong or thinks wrong; 
but nobody ’ll believe you; so you’d as well 
stop te! excuses,—and considering it’s your 
own brother, I don’t think it’s any credit to you. 

Jutia—Well, Ma, 1 cannot help loving Cla- 
rissa, no matter how she treats me. 

Mrs. Carp—Well, as I was saying, after all 
their hugging and kissing, and her telling Os- 
born she was so happy, and how happy all of 
us was to be, over she comes to my house, and 
ups and tells me all about how she came to take 
him, because he was all this and all that. Well, 
that very evening she sticks herself down by Mr. 
F'isher—— 

Jut1a—No, Ma, he took a seat by her; she 
didn’t go to him. Do Clarissa justice. 

Mrs. Carp—Well, it’s the same thing. As 
soon as Fisher sat down by her, “Mr. Fisher,” 
says she, “every body says ’m engaged to be 
married, but it’s not so ig 

Jutia—Oh! no, Ma 

Mrs. Carp—Why, ll be shot if you didn’t 
tell me so yourself: 

Jutta—No, Ma, I said with the first question 
he asked her, she began to say she was not en- 
gaged. 

Mrs. Carp—Well, did he ask her if she was 
engaged—tell me that ? 

Jutia—No, he made no allusion to her. 

Mrs. Carp—And wasn’t the first word she 
said, that she wasn’t engaged. 

Jut1a—Oh, yes; and she repeated it several 
times, but—— 

Mrs. Carp—But what? Now, I wonder how 
much you’ve bettered it. 

Mrs. Green—Why, Julia, how could you, 
who knew all about it, set by and hear her run 
on so? 

Jutia—Clarissa has been a dear friend of 
mine, Mrs. Green, as every body knows; and 
besides it was my own house. I did at last ven- 
ture to say to Mr. Fisher, that he wasn’t lawyer 
enough to find out a lady’s engagement; and 
oh, me! she flew in such a passion, you can’t 
think! J got scared, and got away as quick as 
I could. 

pune. Carp—Had you heard any thing about 
it? 

Mrs. Green—Sally told me she saw that 
something was the matter with you and Cla- 
rissa, just at the breaking up of the party; but 
she didn’t know what it was. 

The visiters retired, and they had left the 
house but a few minutes before Sally entered. 

“Well,” said her mother, “Mrs. Carp and Ju- 
lia have been here, and told the whole story 
about Osborn and Clarissa, and I don’t suppose 
such a pack of barefaced falsehoods was ever 
told upon any poor girl, since the world was 
made. They make out she was kissing Osborn 


all day before the party,—and that she said she 
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only kissed him to keep him from killing him- 
self for love of her,--that she came over to Mrs. 
Carp’s bragging about getting Osborn, and how 
happy all were,—~and then as soon as she got 
into the party, she bounced up and ran and 
popp’d herself in a seat by Mr. Fisher, and be- 
gan to gabble out, ‘Mr. Fisher, J a’n’t engaged ; 
Mr. Fisher, J a’n’t engaged,~—and then got ina 
furious passion at Julia, for saying, lawyers 
knew no more about girls’ engagements than 
other people. I don’t believe one word of it. 
Clarissa Gage would put her head in the fire, 
before she’d take on at these tricks. The story 
belies itself from A to Z.” 

Sally’s eyes opened wider and wider at every 
word of the narrative, and when it was conclu- 
ded she exclaimed,—‘Why, Ma, it’s as big a 
no such-a-thing, as ever was told. I saw it 
all, and there a’n’t a word of truth in it. It was 
just precisely as I told you it was.” 

In three days time, all the old ladies of the 
village had talked the matter over, and every 
one told “how she heard it.” No two had heard 
it a alike; but as they all agreed in the 
essentials, the prevailing opinion was that Cla- 
rissa was much to blame. The young ladies 
were pretty equally divided. The young gen- 
tlemen (a majority of them, that is,) considered 
nobody to blame but Fisher. While the old 
gentlemen thought the whole town to blame, 
for making such a fuss about young people’s 
love scrapes. 

All the stories soon got to Mrs. Dove’s ears, 
and she resolved to have the matter rectified. 
Soshe set out upon the grand rounds, begin- 
ning with Mrs. Bacon. After a salutation and 
a few preliminaries,—“Now,” said she, “Mrs. 
Bacon, | never intended to have said any thing 
about this matter, but so many abominable 
falsehoods have been hatched up about my 
daughter a 

“God bless your soul, honey, I never believed 
one word of them, from the first,—every body 
will tell youso. I haven’t two eyes and two ears 
for nothing.” 

“I know you did not believe them,—I heard 
that; and | thank you for taking our part as you 
did. The truth is, the Carps have been trying 
in all ways, for two years, to make a match be- 
tween Osborn and Clarissa #3 

“There! there! what did I tell Sally Green 
and her mother, and my old man! Now the 
cat’s out o’ the wallet. Now I hope people ’Il 
believe me.” 

“Osborn isa clever young man enough, and 
Clarissa liked him as a friend, but never would 
let him court her——” 

“Ah! honey, Osborn seems mighty clever, 
and all that; but you better not trust any of 
’em too far, I tell you. I don’t like the blood. 
That Carp blood won’t do now, | tell you.” 

“Well, Osborn always behaved himself very 
clever to us. At last he proposed himself to 
Clarissa, in spite of all she could do.” 

“Proposed himself against her consent ! What 
impudence? Didn’t I tell you he wouldn’t do !” 

“Clarissa refused him then plainly and get 
A night or two after, Julia comes over, and tel 
Clarissa that Osborn was going to kill himself.” 
“And did she think Clarissa was fool enough 
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to believe that?” “Oh, bless you, any one would 
have believed her, the way she went on. She 
cried 

“Oh! did she ery 2” 

“Cry, yes; as if her heart would break !” 

“Oh, that indeed! That alters the case. If 
she took on at that rate, I don’t wonder at Cla- 
rissa’s believing her. 1 thought she just told it 
in a plain sort o’ way.” 

“No, she wept and sobbed, and told what dis- 
tress her mother was in; and said that they 
knew his disposition better than any body in the 
world, and that they looked for nothing else but 
that he would be brought home all weltering in 
his gore,—until she frightened Clarissa, poor 
child, almost out of her senses.” 

_ “Well, it bangs any thing that ever I heard of 
in all my livelong born days. Why, she ought 
to be penetensh’d.” 

“She begged Clarissa to see Osborn, and try 
to get him not to kill himself. She said, as for 
her refusing Osborn, she didn’t mind that——” 

“And that was a whapper, I know !” 

“Clarissa begged her not to suffer her refusal 
of Osborn to interrupt their friendship; for the 
idea of their getting angry with her distressed 
very much——” 

“Poor child, if she knew them as well as I do, 
she’d ’a’ thought it good riddance i 

“Julia gave her to understand, that if Osborn’s 
life could be saved, all would be happy. Well, 


she goes home, and tells Osborn Clarissa want- 
ed to see him r 


“What a lie!” 

“So he comes in a mighty good humor, of 
course a 

“No doubt of that.” 

“as he supposed she had changed her 
mind. Clarissa was surprised and pleased to 
see him look so little like killing himself, and 
met him very cheerfully. After hinting at what 
she had heard, she asked him if he had any idea 
of destroying himself? And he said such an 
idea never entered his head * 

“There we have it; the Carps over again. 
Sister lie, and brother catch ’em in it.” 

“Well, Clarissa was so delighted to hear that, 
and to think that they would all be friends now 
as before, that she sends off Osborn for Julia, to 
tell her she needn’t be afraid of his killing him- 
self; and said to Osborn that all would now be 
happy.” 

“Just to tease him ? He deserved it, a chuckle- 

head !? 
_ “No, not to tease him ; but because she thought 
it would please them all so much, to know that 
he was not going to destroy himself; and she 
would be happy, because now all would be 
friends,” 

“Oh! ah! yes. That was all right!” 

“Osborn thought that all this was because she 
had changed her mind ——” 

“What a fool!” 

“____and that she was going to make them all 
happy by marrying him——” 

“Ideclare! Marry him! A pretty story.” 

“Well, I suppose Osborn told ’em so when he 
Went home for Julia; for she came over in the 
finest humor in the world”—— 

“Pll be bound.” 


























“The girls met, both pleased, and they em- 
braced as they used to do. Clarissa took Julia 
one side, to tell her she needn’t be alarmed 
about Osborn’s killing himself; and just as she 
began, Mr. Fisher came——” 

“IT know him mighty well. He stays with 
me,—and he’s the cleverest lawyer and the cle- 
verest man I ever saw.” 

“Clarissa never had an opportunity of saying 
any more before the party.” 

“And all this rigmarole they’ve been telling, 
about Clarissa kissing Osborn, turns out just as 
I expected, to be a pack o’ lies.” 

“Why——yes, as they tell it, it is not true. 
The way of it was this: when she kissed Julia, 
Osborn said he hoped she had a kiss for him. 
Clarissa said yes, she would now give him one 
kiss, if he would never ask her for another,— 
meaning that, as he had resolved not to take it 
to heart that she had refused him, but meant to 
be a friend as before, and had relieved all from 
fear, she would kiss him once.” 

“Oh! that was the way of it! I don’t blame 
her at all for that.” 

“T wish Clarissa had not done it; but ina 
thoughtless moment of delight she did it; and 


didn’t suppose that it would ever be thought of 


again.” 

“Why, it was perfectly right, in the way she 
did it. The thing coming upon her unexpected, 
and she not thinking, and taken unawares, and 
just kissing his sister, and he standing there, and 
all in a good humor, and ina frolic! I don’t 
wonder at it atall. Any girl in the world would 
’a’ done the same thing.” 

“Well, to go on with my story. It happened 
that while Osborn and Julia were at her house, 
Mrs. Bull went over to Mrs. Carp’s 

“There! there! what did I tell my old man! 
Do stop a moment, Mrs. Dove, and let me bring 
him in to hear it with his own ears ; for he never 
will believe what I say.” 

“Never mind, Mrs. Bacon; it’s not of much 
importance. Mrs. Carp, 1 suppose, told Mrs. 
Bull that Osborn and Clarissa were engaged ; 
and Mrs. Bull told it to 1 don’t know how ma- 
ny——” 

‘Why, bless your soul, honey, she made a 
blowing horn of it. She told it at dinner, | 
reckon, for it was all over town before night. 
Mr. Fisher told me just before he started to the 
party; and” (lowering her voice,) “he looked 
mighty sorry about it too, I tell you. ButI told 
him as I told my old man, that it was nothing 
but a Bull tale, and they’d see it. The Bull 
boarders want to drive him off, that’s the chat; 
for they’ve no notion of the way the gals look 
athim. I stay athome here and mind my own 
business, but ’ve got two eyes for all that, and 
two ears, too.” 

“Mrs. Bull told at least enough to make it 
common talk at the party. Fora long time 
Clarissa thought nothing of it; but at last, think- 
ing over all the day’s doings, and the conduct 
of all the Carps to hem: it flashed upon her mind 





that it might have grown out of what had passed 
between her and Osborn that day. She thought 
she saw something in Julia’s conduct to Mr. 
Fisher——” 

“Now youre coming toit. Now you begin to 
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hit the nail right spang upon the head. Sally 
Green saw it,—Sally saw how the Carp was 
nibbling at that fishing-hook, but he wouldn’t 
jerk.” 

“Clarissa saw, or thought she saw, that Julia 
was encouraging the report; and as Mr. Fisher 
gave her a fair opportunity of denying it, she 
didso. Julia intimated that it was true, and 
this led to an explanation.” 

“Well, its all turned out just as I said it 
would. Now, I hope people will see what the 
Bulls and Carps are.” 

This story was no sooner circulated, than it 
gained a large majority of all ages and sexes to 
the Dove side. 

Fisher courted Clarissa and married her.— 
Eighteen months afterwards, Julia married a 
Dr. John Smith, who had recently settled in the 
village; and about a year after that, Osborn 
married a fine girl of a neighboring village,— 
and all lived as happily as married people usu- 
ally live. 


GUILT, THE GHOST-RAISER !* 
A STORY GF THE FIRST IRISH REBELLION, AT THE CLOSE GF 
THE LAST CENTURY. 
“YE brood of conscience, Spectres! that frequent 
The vad man’s restless walk, and haunt his bed, 
Fiends in your aspect, yet beneficent 
In act, as-hovering angels, when they spread 
Their wirige té guard th’ unconscious innocent ! 


And ye Beliefs! coiled serpent-like about 

The adage on all tongues, ‘Murder will out ,’ 

How shall your ancient warnings work for good ? 

In the full might they hitherto have shewn ?’ 
[WorDswortTH. 


Tue cruel, if earth’s conquerors, lords, or kings, 
In sight of heaven are frail and filthy things— | 
Spiders, all eyes tor mischief, without wings; 
But doomed, from their own bowels, soon or late, 
To weave and fiy not, darkest webs cf fate. 


In Erin, sound at heart, of temper gay, 
As yon light bark upon the ocean spray ; 
But ’twixt her huge oppressors, young or old, 
Crushed as by clashing icebergs, tali and cold ; 
Rebellion her full charge of noise and toil 
Had fired, to fall beneath its first recoil, 
When a new tyrant stalked the land in red, 
Freedom’s last spark into old night to tread; 
And a wild soldiery—true volunteers 
Yn every sin—on every hill appears. 
—A Carlow captaia now his night-cap sips, 
Whence Ireland’s wrongs might be the wine that 

drips ; 

For her best blocd hangs trembling on his lips— 
When o’er his drowsy zeal, the roll of drums, 
And a sharp tapping at his cabin, ccmes: 
‘An’ plaze you, sir, we've taken Patrick D’Or; 
He slept last night from home, and cares no straw 
For Church or King! Shall we await the law-- 
He a known rebel—now on the right road 








Mr. Ep1T0R,—As I have, in a former number, ventured to 
Suggest to your readers what are not ghosts—I will now offer 
them, if you please, a conjecture upon what they, sometimes at 
least, are. Your obedient servant, T. C. 

Charleston, July, 1842. 
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To tell no tales? I’ve told the file to load!” 

—‘“But have the scouts found where the scamp did 
sleep ?” 

—‘At the old widow’s, other brats to weep, 

And a twin brother meet, from the far sea. 

Give but the word; he'll tell no tales on ye!” 

—‘‘Well, as ye’ve got him, bid him bite the lea.” 


There are hard hearts, which stricken by the sound 
Of their own counsels, quail at the rebound ; 

And quick as murderous lips have muttered “Yea,” 
Its echo wakes a conscience-thundered “Nay.” 
—Such heart this captain’s. Selfish fears molest 
His lair. He starts his own vile-work to arrest: 
But all too late! O’er his first footsteps break 
Musketry’s rattle short, and one faint shriek, 

That tellit done. Soon at his feet there lay 

The stiffened visage, and the surtout gray, 

Ofa tall youth. Hesaw no more. His soul 
Strove hard no more to feel. But eyes there roll 
In living deadliness—that brother’s true, 

Who inly vowed, “This deed shall have its due!” 


To armis he fled. But ’ere one bitter hour 
Permitted him the vengeful blade to scour, 
The priest arrives! ‘How now, my son, thy steel 
Shall never make this lordly murd’rer feel 
As his ewn fiery thoughts! co widews’ cries, 
Witli scent of blocd from all earth’s butcher’d ties, 
And orphans’ palms arid prayers, may never rise 
Unheeded in heaven’s dome! Th’ upheaving skies 
Would first explode! To surer wrath divine, 
I rede thee, quit this victim marked for thine.” 
—‘T’ll touch him with no finger,” in stern pride 
Now vows that youth, and casts his blade aside ; 
Heaven’s workings with this crimson tale t’ abide. 


Whether that priest, with strange, but well-meant 
zeal, 
Of living souls or dead, to aid the weal, 
Counselled him now, let other deaths reveal ; 
Biit as our captain, between scared and gay, 
For cups drank bottles at the close of day ; 
All mortal sounds as that dead visage, hushed, 
Again on his forced slumbers Dennis rushed ; 
To spread before this ape of tyrant lords, 
A missive, sealed with black, in ill-scored words— 
“Died, Patrick D’ Or, the first of this October, 
And first of next thow diest; drunk or sober : 
Tis just twelve months.” —“W ho brought this letter ?” 
then 

He roared. “T'was Patrick D’Or, his own risea sen!” 
The vassal.“‘Shot ye not him dead, yeu fool ?” 
—‘Yes, sunk him in the lake too, deep and cool ; 
But sure as blessed Patrick’s hame he bore, 
He dropped the letter at me, @n the floor.” 


A moon had Waned, and Dublin’s beauteous bay 
Was revelling in November’s silver ray 
This captain in snug Iedgings: Quick and hard 
Raps at the doer below; the city guard. 
“A letter for his honor, now just dropped 
By a tall scamp in gray, not to be stopped!” _ 
Neath a black seal, the same rough numbers flow, 
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With Patrick’s death and his, save that below, 

“Tis just eleven months,” reads. The day before 
He entered first within this unknown door. 

Dennis knew not his route. ‘But that gray sprite, 
Was it young Patrick? Are the priests then right ?” 
—And all the death-scene swam before his sight. 


Another moon saw him the Viceroy’s guest, 
And “Major ;” for a patriot toast now prest. 
Above his hand the sparkling bumper curled, 
And “TIreland’s volunteers against the world,” 
Were his warm theme. The chieftain of the isle 
Was flattered warily—lord and lady smile. 

The glasses clattered, bottles all were routed, 
Till “mount the table,” all the table shouted. 

And the last foot was springing from his chair, 
To meet the plaudits of his patrons there, 

When a third missive in the waiter’s hand, 
Brought plaudits, flattery, speech, to a dumb stand; 
—He saw the same black seal, the old vile scraw], 
And “’ T%s just ten months,” glaring beneath all. 
The board once more, as echoing news from hell, 
Rattled and groaned in truth, while prone he fell, 
And “illness” was his only tale to tell! 


Tale but too true. Yet unsubdued and high 
His mettle rose. Ghost-ridden, was he to die ? 
As the proud courser spurns a tightened rein, 
Bounds from the clown and foams along the plain, 
Leaping all barriers of the low-bred steed, 
Bolder as pressed, until he crops the mead,— 
To woman’s love he flies; for one bright fair, 
Patrick, the saint or sinner—all—to dare! 
He felt the witchery of her peerless charms, 
Where wealth and power all other fear disarms, 
Save that of a denial; and he prest 
His suit, till o’er all other mortals blest, 
The sire consents! A Portland-place saloon 
Glitters around him; and the coming moon, 
Shall yield his high-born bride. The day his care 
To crown, she names—the second of the year. 
—The eve before, his hand now twined her hair, 
The other meets her valet’s silver tray, 
Offering’a note—left by a man in gray! 
“Bridegroom, ’tis just nine months,” the postscript now: 
“Nine months, nine months,” he mutters long and 

low; 

And reason sinks full four, beneath th’ appalling blow. 


When woman’s faithful care, and sweet May wea- 

ther, 

Once more seemed sent to bring young hearts toge- 
ther; 

And o’er his soul the tale of Ireland’s woes, 

Printless, if spreading, oil o’er marble, flows ; 

Save that, as parts of some forgotten dream, 

Near often was one form, and one low scream; 

—He was a wanderer on the edge of night 

In thy proud park, old Knolle-—The pale moonlight, 

Struggling with darkness thro’ the tangled bowers, 

Was painting, as moons only can,* thy towers, 

In a sweet shroud of light. The phalanx deep 


ae 


* He that would view fair Melrose right, 
Must see it by the pale moonlight.---W. Scorr. 
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Mingling and heightening, upon cross and keep, 
The work of ages !—(Beauty’s eyes thus peep 
Through Brussels brightened !)—Bubbled at his feet 
A brook, where heaven and earth in kisses greet. 
What fancy startles him? WNods in its face, 

And almost murmurs there? ’Tis a sure trace 
Of that young D’Or! He lifts his eves to land, 
In a tall niche—pointing—to see him stand. 
Another instant, and the castle walls 

Echo his pistol-shot, but nothing falls: 

The figure smiles, and pointing in retreat 

At a new scrawl, leaves it where stood his feet! 


Honor and shame, and schemes from heaven and 
hell, 

Now strive within him. Could he brook to tell 
That tale to plighted love; his funeral knell, 
It might be her’s? Nor could he kiss the rod. 
He worshipped her, her’s, and the world—not God! 
—He gambles. In the fiery storm of soul, 
That shakes the dice-box o’er the midnight bow], 
He blunts for some few weeks the fiercer pangs 
That feed within him. One new moon, there hangs 
Such witchery o’er the table, that while sped 
The usual summons from that form of dread, 
Left at his lodgings—it was burnt unread. 
Bold were his stakes ; the fascinating call 
Of his club hour heard above harpies all; 
He swept the bank of thousands. The first night 
Of sultry August, “double stakes” went right. 
Till stalking through the hall, in gray bedight, 
A menial seeks the “bank,” and glides from sight. 
—Rapidly then their pelf all safe to see, 
The gamesters rush. A note for Major G—— 
Salutes them, and these words of dire amaze, 
Ill-scored outside— With LoaveEn life he plays.” 
The stakes were seized. The Major, in a swoon, 
Robbed and ejected from their vile saloon. 
—‘With loaded life” indeed, the Major swore 
Next morn. “He told the truth there, and yet more, 
A lie the words conveyed! No loaded dice, 
As those fools fear, have held me to this vice ; 
Th’ uncertainty, the witchcraft and the charm!” 
—But whither now from this gray scamp’s long arm? 


Settles he quickly, that a three months’ tour 
Abroad, will test his health, love, demon’s power; 
And just as Britain barns her last ripe grain, 

He ploughs midway her health-inspiring main. 

—There blows achannel storm. Oft in his eye 

A female passenger, of stature high, 

But bent, the sheeted blaze of heaven reveals! 

—D’Or and his gray freize coat, her gear conceals! 

He staggers to his berth, to find full soon 

The black-sealed summons, and—‘‘But one more 
moon.” 


No more himself, but cast on kindly care 
At the blithe Hague, that moon begins to wear. 
—Piety probes his mind. He could complain, 
But could not pray; and pride made friendship vain. 
Fools only would have credence for his case, 
He felt; and he had none for God’s own grace; 


Too much a man t’ avow the fear within, 
29 
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Alas! too much to tell his God the sin! 

—The moon declines. In part his fever fled; 

He roused his courage. What had he to dread ? 

How apt are fancies solely armed by fear! 

“Beside, that gray-coat came but half the year!” 

—Ocrozser comes! The clear and sunny day, 

Breathed hope and lured him to the public way ;* 

Secure, if solemn, throned beneath those shades, 

Contentment sits. Thro’ those refreshing glades, 

And o’er yon placid streams of art below, 

Fair mirrors of no dull delight, that flow, 

What ghosts of care can glide? What breath can 
blow ? 

—Listen! An uncle leads. His own broad breast, 

As with one hand, in gentle zeal, he prest, 

“Son,” said he, “something here of sad unrest, 

To God or man, for peace, must be exprest.” 

—“Oh! say not that, not that,” with vacant stare, 

The nephew. “I’m no man for peace or prayer! 

And” (with convulsive, hydrophobic glare, ) 

“J.ook o’er the water—it is there, all there!” 

For at that instant, sauntering near the lake, 

The tall gray form, too vivid for mistake, 

He first beholds. ‘This day,” he shrieks aghast, 

“IT come—I die! The fiends transfix me fast; 

I come at five.’———And while a short space sped 

That friend to seize th’ intruder, life was fled. 








But care restored it. Cool and earnest zeal 
Was skilful, and born usefully to feel! 
A clock put forward, struck the hour he named 
Almost unnoticed, when a stranger claimed 
Access.—“On me,” he said, with gentlest breath, 
“On sight of me, now hangs his life or death!” 
And pressed into the room. A cloak was hung 
Over his long gray coat! The major sprung, 
As toward him, with terrific groan, then flung 
His bony arms back o’er his boiling brain, 
And sunk exhausted, ne’er to groan again. 





’T was the twin brother, faithful to his vow, 
Of vengeance and forbearance. He had now 
Wrought on the doer of that cruel deed, 
“Touching him with no finger,” its dire meed! 
His were the missives. His the long gray form, 
And Patrick’s likeness strong, in calm and storm. 
A valet helped him track this master’s ways, 
And One above to scourge a murderer’s days. 
——A minor truth or two shall ever be 
With these dark deeds entwined. Old hell, we see, 
Prophetic, can fulfil its own decree ; 
And works, heaven guided, many a destiny. 
—Guilt weds to folly; peoples fancies coast 
With every fearful form; the real ghost, 
Some deed of evil raised in deathless power, 
And clothed by superstition! oft shall cower 
The proudest soul of man, conscience o’ertaken, 
And unforgiven of heaven, to its own hell forsaken! 








* The Hague, though but a village in name, is in fact a hand- 
some city ; and so rendered, in a great measure, by its beauti- 
ful avenues of trees and broad canals. One of the former is two 


SOUTH-CAROLINA IN 1686. 


Inlooking over some old pamphlets and manu- 
scripts, we met with a thin duodecimo brochure, 
entitled, “Remarques sur la Nouve.LLe Re a- 
Trion de la Caro.ine, par un Gentilhomme 
Frangois.—MDCLxxxvi.” On perusing it, we 
found it to be strictures on a former publication, 
entitled the “New Account of Carolina,” and al- 
so certain remarks on the country, people and 
government of Carolina,—the whole evidently 
written to deter the French refugees from set- 
tling in South-Carolina. The pamphlet is in- 
teresting in itself, and also as one link in that 
chain of historical tracts relating to the settle- 
ment and character of this country, which it is 
important to preserve entire and in unbroken 
series. We therefore spread it upon our pages 
as a valuable document, pertaining to the olden 
times of Carolina; detailing briefly its condition, 
physical, social and political, more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago. Some of our readers would 
‘tare prefer to read it in the original French, 

uta translation will be more generally accep- 
table. The pamphlet to which this is a reply, 
we have never met with, and have never seen 
noticed or referred to in any “Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana,” or by any historian. This reply, how- 
ever, is far more valuable than that which it an 
swers, as the writer of the “Nouvelle Relation” 
was confessedly in the country only two months, 
and could therefore have but a superficial know- 
ledge of the things he describes, while the wri- 
ter of the “Remarques sur la Nouvelle Rela- 
tion,” appears to have been formerly a resident 
in the colony, and well acquainted with its ac- 
tual condition. This pamphlet is not among the 
interesting tracts, &c., collected either by Car- 
roll, in his Historical Collections of South-Caro- 
lina, or by Force, in his Historical Tracts; and 
constitutes one of the few publications made 
concerning Carolina, prior to the eighteenth 
century. The following, it is believed, are all 
the works relating to South-Carolina, which 
were printed prior to this pamphlet: 

“A brief description of the Province of Caro- 
lina, on the coasts of Floreda, &c. London: 
1666.” (This is in Carroll’s Collection.) 

“An account of the Province of Carolina, in a 
work entitled, “America, being the latest and 
most accurate description of the New World, by 
John Ogilby. London: 1671.” 

“John Lederer, his discoveries in three sever- 
al marches from Virginia to the West of Caro- 
lina, and other parts of the Continent. By Sir 
Wm. Talbot. London: 1672—4to.” 

“An account of the Province of Carolina, in 
America, &c. By Samuel Wilson. London: 
1682.” 

“Carolina; or a description of the present 
state of that country, and the natural excellen- 
cies thereof, &c. By T. A. Gent. Lond.: 1682.” 

This last was written by Thomas Ash, and 
with the preceding, is in Carroll’s Collection. 
REMARKS ON THE NEW ACCOUNT OF CAROLINA, 

BY A FRENCH GENTLEMAN—1686.* 


Nothing has so much prevailed over me to 
induce me to publish these remarks, as the com- 





miles in length. 


‘ Translated from the French, for the Magnolia. 
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passion which I feel in my heart for the Protes- 
tant Refugees of France ; whose miserable con- 
dition, from all appearance, would become still 
worse, in attempting to render it better, by a re- 
liance upon so weak an account. It would be 
great pity that those who, with such loss and at 
such hazard, have escaped the cruelties of their 
own country, should be deceived in their search 
for a favorable asylum, by the errors of a wicked 
guide. Since it is the greatest calamity of the 
rnfortunate to find themselves disappointed of 
their hopes, by the very persons who have exci- 
ted them. Although | believe really that the 
gentieman has good intentions, and is not guilty 
of any other defects than those of his understan- 
ding, for which he is not, in my epinion, to blame 
so much, as those who, notwithstanding, suffer 
their judgment to be misled by his. Here is 
the aflair as itis. Let us see what he says of it. 

The first thing which I remark is the title,— 
viz: “New Relation of Carolina, by a French 
gentleman, newly arrived from that new coun- 
try.” Thisis to lead us to believe, that all he 
writes is of his proper knowledge; but although 
he writes much, he has yet seen but little. For, 
he was in the country but about two months, in 
which time it was scarcely possible for him to 
visit the settlements which are scattered here 
and there, much less to know the seasons of the 





year, and the state of the country under the or- 
dinary revolutions of nature. So that his ac- 
count contains rather what was said, than what 
he saw; in which he acts as a papist, deceiving 
himself. He believes in the accounts of others, 
and adopts them as his ewn. But while I ac- 
knowledge that it is sometimes necessary to be- 
lieve another, yet I must think this gentleman 
has gone too far in reporting only upon a hear- 
say. For the Coffee-House to which he refers 
us in London, might at least have procured him 
one friend of the Province, who could have fur- 
nished him with an account as ample as that 
which he gives us. This gentleman’s history, 
then, is rather an account of his own credulity, 
than of the country; and how it can be a good 
foundation fer his countrymen to build upon, it 
is for them to judge. That which follows the 
title, shows that he pretends to point out to the 
masters of vessels, the surest route which they 
must take in going there. I confess I have but 
little knowledge of maritime affairs; I therefore 
leave him with those accustomed to that ele- 
ment, that he may receive their praises, although 
I believe they wil! illy submit to his instructions. 
He fills several pages in speaking of the surest 
route, which at the fourth page he distinguishes 
from that which passes near the Antilles, as be- 
ing exempt from hurricanes, to which the latter 
is subject: but still, at page fifth, he assures us 
that that is the best route to Carolina, which 
takes the course by the Islands. If charity could 
have found common sense in that, I should not 
have remarked upon it. “Whatever we do,” he 
says, “we must not persist in going against the 
winds when they are contrary.” The sense of 
which is, that we must always go where the 
winds blow, although they should be contrary: 
which the mariners would call the best mode of 
never reaching the end of our voyage. Then 
he goes onto state the disadvantages of the 





country. He confesses, page sixth, that it is 
situated near to deep, rough and dangerous cur- 
rents ; and at page seven, that on coming into 
three fathoms of water, the land is only three 
miles distant. Mariners would not consider such 
a route as very sure on the borders of any coun- 
try; and, in truth, the mariners who go to such 
countries, use the greatest precaution in ap- 
proaching to such places. One of my friends 
sent a vessel of only forty tons to the coast of 
Albemarle, and the master did not dare to ha- 
zard an entrance, not only because of the shal- 
low water, but also on account of the shifting 
nature of the ground, against which no precau- 
tion can suffice. It is true, that the entrance of 
Ashley River is better, and he does not forget to 
inform us of the fact at page ten; but he says 
nothing of the lands, which all who have seen 
them know to be worih but little, since even the 
lands in New-England are of far better quality. 
In approaching Charleston, the capital of the 
country, he tells us of two passages, one of se- 
ven feet at low water, and the other twelve feet, 
and that the ordinary tides rise six feet. Let 
us suppose this to be true, which is yet contest- 
ed. What passage is that to a country situated 
seven degrees on the borders of the sea? And 
what a country, which is not more accessible ? 
Doubtless it is the king’s least agreeable colony, 
which can only be desired by those who, to be 
safe from enemies, are content to be deprived of 
all traffic—great advantage! which the more 
retired forests of the other colonies would more 
fully secure to them. For whoever is settled 
far from the sea, will have no enemy to fear. 

At page 11, the author gives us a history 
of the winds of the country, and he says that the 
South wind reigns in the day, and the North at 
night; nevertheless he acknowledges, page 12, 
that the South wind prevailed most of the time 
he remained there. But he seems to tell us the 
contrary at page 13, so that the winds them- 
selves are not more uncertain than the account 
which he gives of them. But to spare both him 
and myself the trouble, we may conclude that 
the winds are not difierent there from what they 
are in the adjoining countries. 

He comes next to the seasons of the year, and 
says that the Spring is very fine in Carolina. 
And is it not the same nearly throughout the 
earth? He says it rains oftener at the com- 
mencement of summer, than in other seasons. 
But he did not remain there long enough to 
judge of this, else would he have seen so much 
rain in the fall of the year, as to cover the coun- 
try, and cause the destruction of the cattle and 
other stock. 

At page 13 he says, (on the report of others, ) 
that the autumn is quite temperate, except that 
it thunders a little. We should say a great deal ; 
for the lightning is that which is the most disa- 
greeable characteristic of the country. 

As for the winter, he says there is but little, 
which lasts at farthest but two months. In this 


he was moderate enough; for it happens that 
winter is seldom longer in any of the colonies. 
But I can scarcely conceive how his winter of 
two months produces so little snow and ice, as 
to be thawed by the first rays of the morning 





sun. And besides, if he thinks it a great ad- 
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vantage to have neither snow nor ice, I would 
ask him if there is a country in the world which 
is so healthy, as those regions where they are 
found? For if the coldest countries need snow 
and ice to purify the air, and for the benefit of 
our bodies and the seeds of the earth, is it nota 
disadvantage for the warmer regions to be with- 
out them? For we do not find earthquakes or 
pestilential diseases, in those regions which have 
their due proportion of a true winter. 

And, if it proceeded entirely from the climate 
that there is so little winter, there would be but 
little to say on that point. But on the contrary, 
those who know Carolina better than the gen- 
tleman, will teach him that the winter there is 
only short, for the same reason that it is warmer 
in Ireland than in France,—namely, because of 
the dampness of the air. So that Carolina be- 
ing a flat country, bordering upon the sea, and 
ordinarily subject to easterly winds, which pro- 
duce a thick and damp air, it is less cold, and if 
I dare to say it, much less healthy. Of which 
the frequent sickness and great mortality which 
have reigned there, form the most indubitable 
proof. 

Next, at pages 15, 16 and 17, our relator says 
that the country is divided into the following 
counties,— Albemarle, Clarendon, Craven, Berk- 
ley, Colleton and Carderosse, which take their 
names from the Proprietaries. But he does not 
tellus whether any of those gentlemen have 
ever taken the trouble to visit and support the 
colony, and advance ‘ts interests, by their own 
proper industry and riches. No, he knows very 
well that these Lords reside at home, and had 
rather see the wise ones, like this gentleman, go 
to people it, than go themselves. 

As to the Landgraves, Cassiques, Cantons, 
Manors and Baronies, they make a great show 
inanempty brain; but nevertheless they are 
but words, which bring no profit to the country. 
A simple Virginia planter could buy hali-a-dozen 
of them. And yet there are scarcely any of 
these estates,—or if there be some few, they are 
not very rich. 
they built save Charleston, that great charnel- 
house of the country ? 

Further, he reports the qualities of the soil, 
which he describes as sandy and clay. From 
which might be inferred, that what is sandy is 
notrich. Andthe more, because he confesses 
that it is yellow soil, sure mark of'sterility. And 
it is a certain thing that the greater part of the 
country, not only on the sea, but sixty miles up 
in the woods, is sandy ; as is proved by the great 
quantity of pine forest found there, (what is ac- 
knowledged in America to be a mark of a poor 
and worthless soil.) As to the clay, of which 
they make brick and tile, I take it to be low 
grounds which, if they were drained, would as- 
suredly be strong and fertile. 

But from what is said at page 18, that they 
are called savannas,—thiat is to say, spots where 
no trees grow,—I fear that he is as much mista- 
ken touching what he says of the grounds, as 
touching the roads that lead to them. For the 
savannas have attracted little notice elsewhere, 
being considered as rough and damp lands, 
which, while in the warm season they produce 
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both sour and coarse, and in no esteem among 
the English who follow the agriculture of their 
country. 

Page 19, he gives us the history of the most 
famous rivers of that district, which he says to 
be so well situated, that in whatever part of the 
country one may choose to settle, he will be but 
five or six miles distant from a stream navigable 
for boats. Which is perhaps true, but he has 
forgotten to tell us that the water is for the most 
part salt, and that even their well water is not 
the best for the use and health of men. 

The account which he gives us at pages 20, 
21 and 22, touching the trees and the plants, 
agrees almost altogether with what is seen in 
all the other parts of the continent. For we 
find elsewhere trees as large, and plants as odo- 
riferous, as his account pretends to describe. So 
that in approaching the other provinces when 
the wind is from the land, the perfume is as odo- 
riferous as that which he describes at page 8. 

What he reports at page 23, would be of great 
importance, i it was as true as it would be pro- 
fitable. For he says that not only wheat and 
rye grow well, but that barley, oats and Span- 
ish corn, or maize, produce two crops each 
year. But he does not speak from experi- 
ence, which he acknowledges, touching the 
most controverted point,—namely, the two crops 
a year. What is, however, in a manner true, 
since two crops may be made of small grain, 
but which would not be worth one of large 
maize, such as grows to perfection in the other 
colonies. But as to his two sorts of barley and 
oats, | have never heard it from any one before 
him, although I have been intimate with a gen- 
tleman who was one of its former governors. 
But as regards the buckwheat, turnips, and even 
tobacco, it is not uncommon in the other colo- 
nies, to make a crop of them after a crop of 
wheat. And, however it may be as to the rye, 
I can assure him that the ground of Carolina 
impairs the wheat of Europe, for it does not pro- 
duce it of the same weight, nor of the same 
height, nor of the same colour. 

There is nothing extraordinary in his pages 
24, 25 and 26, except tigers and crocodiles. 

The horses of which he speaks at page 27, 
are perhaps good enough, but I assure him that 
the price is large enough at twelve to fifteen 
pounds sterling; while just as good can be 
bought in the neighboring colonies for half the 
price,—for there are no horses in Carolina but 
such as are brought there from the other colo- 
nies. 

Ican have no trouble in believing that there 
are quantities of cattle among them, but I know 
also that it is very mean—and this great fecun- 
dity of the sheep and hogs is common with those 
two kinds of animals in all parts of America. 
But to tell the truth, they have need to have 
more than other places, for that country seems 
to be well provided with wolves, bears and ti- 
gers, as says the author. 

I must not pass in silence what he writes at 
page 29, since it is the flower of his book, where 
he says that the forest supports their cattle all 
along the winter, without their being otherwise 
provided. Yet I do not know that to be a thing 





quantities of grass, yet this grass is of a nature 


which should be praised in that country, though 
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he brags more of it than of all other things. For 
in Virginia, and in Maryland, the same thing 
is found, so that it is not the sole privilege of 
Carolina. 

And it is certain, that the English and Dutch 
who inhabit farther north, raise a sort of cattle 
much finer of its kind, which is attributed prin- 
cipally to the care which they take of them dur- 
ing the winter, while the trouble of this is not 
great, and the expense still less. For the same 
forage which is used in Carolina to draw the 
cattle from the woods, and the straw from the 
wheat which has been beaten in the other colo- 
nies, is all the expense to which they have to go 
to support the most delicate animals; and there 
even quantities of horses, hogs and horned cat- 
tle, in the other colonies, which perhaps do not 
return to the settlement even once during the 
winter; so that it is more by choice than neces- 
sity, that they take this care of their stock. But 
the gentleman does not recount to us the evil 
which has followed, in Carolina, the leaving in 
this manner their cattle for whole winters to the 
abandonment of the woods. For, eating there 
but the crudest things, and being exposed to the 
great dampness of the earth, thousands have 
perished in the winter; for all that Carolina 
seems to have of convenience above the neigh- 
boring places by her warmth, she loses by the 
rains,—the most unhealthy thing in the world in 
alow, hot and flat country; for dryness will 
preserve cattle better than heat, and this is the 
reason that in a country which is less damp, and 
where there is more covering or care, the cattle 
must necessarily grow and thrive better. But 
suppose still, that all this were not the case, I 
would ask the Carolinians whether their cattle, 


fed in the woods, ever grow fat during the win- 


ter? If they do not get fat, where will they find 
fresh meat during that season? For, that a 
country should continue in such condition, is not 
an advantageous character. So that, if they 
would have fresh meat in winter, as in Europe, 
they will always be obliged to do as is done 
there; and thus your pretended manner of feed- 
ing cattle in the woods in Carolina, will not ex- 
empt you from the pains which are taken in oth- 
er places on that subject. But to demonstrate 
the advantage which cooler countries have over 
Carolina on this subject, I say that Carolina does 
not produce that kind of sweet grass, (as that 
which is found in England, and other countries 
towards the North,) of which is made hay; the 
most proper for fattening cattle, as experience 
shows us incontestibly,—so that the privileges 
80 much boasted of in Carolina, may serve as a 
pretext for idleness, but could never be of real 
advantage to the country. 

Next, he comes to speak of their érade, which 
consists only in things of little value, the profits 
of which can be but very small. The author 
speaks of peltry, but those who are better judges 
than he, know the skins of warm countries are 
worth much less than in the colder regions. I 
had expected to hear something more marvel- 
lous on the subject of wines, because the French 
are those who understand the culture of the 
vine ; but the little which he says of it, and the 
warmth of their winter, lead me to conclude that 
the great wines which possess vigor, will never 
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become staples of the country; for the plant 
which produces these generous wines, delights 
in severe winters. 

He says at page 31, that there are no taxes to 
pay ;—that may be, there being but little traffic. 
There are colonies on the same continent which 
have more trade, and still pay no duties either. 
At pages 31, 32 and 33, he informs us of the 
manner of purchasing a portion of land in Caro- 
lina; on which I have nothing to say, unless it 
be, that if the purchaser loses by such acquisi- 
tion, the proprietors and surveyors generally 
play a sure game. For, provided you pay 
twelve shillings sterling to the proprietors, per 
acre, and one shilling per acre to the measurer, 
you can purchase as much ground as you wish, 
and wherever you choose to have it; which is, 
assuredly, the trne means of ruining a good co- 
lony,—for the settlements in Carolina are not in 
towns, but scattered about the country and the 
plantations,—or portions of land without any re- 
gard to those who are to be the future purcha- 
sers. Besides, lands are almost every where 
on the continent in the other colonies, at much 
lower prices, and not so much to be paid any 
where for surveying, that I know of. 

The privilege of fifty acres as a headright, for 
those who are not able to purchase, whether 
they be masters or servants, is not peculiar to 
Carolina alone, but is found in other provinces 
upon the same conditions. But, says he, if a 
man has land enough, he will have the rights 
of the manor, of administering justice, and of sit- 
ting in the Parliament, with other similar pri- 
vileges. This seems glorious, but I doubt much 
ifthe laws of England favour such privileges ; 
at least, | am sure that it is much easier to find 
the way to Carolina, xow that the gentleman 
has described it so exactly, than it is to compre- 
hend the vast body of the laws of England, 
which he states as adopted for the laws of the 
country. 

Here I will close my remarks on the defects 
of the gentleman ; and shall commence another 
discourse touching the detects of the country it- 
self, and the inconveniences to which the colony 
is subject,—which I do the more freely, because 
its defects are for the most part peculiarly its 
own. So that, in saying so much in favor of a 
country which is greatly inferior to others, he 
has tacitly bestowed so great praise, that the 
inhabitants will have great trouble in avoiding 
the charge of much vanity. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE COUNTRY, PEOPLE AND 
GOVERNMENT OF CAROLINA, 


Carolina is the last end of the English colo- 
nies towards the West, and consequently is not 
so well situated for trade as the other colonies. 
For the Virginians, which are adjoining towards 
the North, traffic in the same merchandise ; and 
on the South she has a bad enemy, and still 
worse neighbour—namely, the Spaniard. And 
those who know the sanguinary history between 
the Spanish and the French, in the same coun- 
try, at the end of the last century, will not think 
thesame thingsimpossible whenever the strength 
or treachery of the Spaniards will furnish them 
a good occasion to renew them. The coast is 
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so uncertain and shallow, that there is no rea- | part of their government, which regards the exe- 


sonable encouragement to trade. 


Add to this, | cutive, pleases me as little; for their Palatine, 


that in case of war, either with the natural in-| or first governor, must be the oldest of the eight 


habitants, the Spaniards, or among themselves, | 
no considerable assistance could be given them 
without great hazard, especially if the tamults 
arose in any other parts than about Ashley Ri- 
ver, which nevertheless has a very inconsidera- 
ble entrance. That such troubles might arise, 
is nota thing very improbable; for they have | 
already had, in sixteen years, three wars with 
the Indians, and as many rebellions among the 
planters. And even it could not well be other- 
wise, unless there was a better people, or a bet- 
ter administration of the government. 
ple that are there, unless it be very lately, have 
not been of the better sort, nor did they go there 
for their good deeds; they did not commence 
their establishment with regularity, and this dis- 
order will not be easily corrected. It is pitiable 
to see what quantity of lands remain deserted 
in the hands of those who were first established 
upon them, to the prejudice of those who come 
after them, who would and could do better. This 
misfortune will yet make it a desert after a hun- 
dred years. ‘There is another thing which fur- 
nishes me a subject of remark,—there are other 
secret patents, besides those held by the present 
proprietors, and it is not beneath the considera- 
tion of the French Protestants, that the country 
has been first inhabited by the French in the 
time of Charles the Ninth, in honor of whom it 
was called Carolina; for whatever be the indu- 
bitahle right of the crown of England, they can 
easily comprehend that their remaining there 
would not be a very great argument for the king 
of France, to persuade him to leave them at 
peace. In the last place, if there was nothing 
solid in all that we have said, the constitution of 
the government has something singular, which 
must necessarily create disgust in all wise men. 
Our author tells us that the laws of the country 
are almost the same as the laws of England; 
and by one of their constitutions it is incontesti- 
ble that they have made the laws of England 
the laws of Carolina, and notwithstanding all 
that, there are no lawyers allowed there—which 
seems so extravagant and absurd, that Iam as- 
tonished that eight sages, such as some among 
them, have been so widely in error. For there 
are an hundred laws of England, which could 
not concern Carolina, and time and experience 
have produced so many volumes of others, and 
what is worse, so controverted, that without 
counsellors the application of them is impossi- 
ble; by which foolish mode of proceeding, they 
have brought about what they would have avol- 
ded,—each one purchasing the great system of 
laws and becoming counsellor himself, to know 
by what means to defend his life and his goods. 
All those who retire to the colonies, for what- 
ever cause it may be, except from the cause of 
necessity, seek nothing so much as peace and 
quietness ; to which they believe, with good rea- 
son, that nothing out of themselves can contri- 
bute more, than having the laws of the govern- 
ment under which they live, just, few in number 
and simple. For, assuredly, the multitude of 
laws and of cases are forests more difficult to 


The peo- | tors. 


| 


proprictors,—without reflecting whether he is the 
wisest, the most just and the most capable, or 
not. So that when a choice is to be made, and 
for that choice nothing necessary but age, if a 
man is foolish, dishonest, lunatic, a coward, go- 
verned by his wife, by his children, or even by 
his servants, he can still be the Palatine. But 
this is not all that offends me. All the honora- 
ble and profitable offices of the government, 
which might attract and serve to recompense 
men of merit, are generally held by the proprie- 
No one can be chancellor, treasurer, ad 
miral, general, grand chamberlain, inn-keeper, 
&c., but the son of a proprietor. They alone 
can hold those offices, although others may de- 
serve them. There are many other things might 
be said, but I will not trespass upon the patience 
of the reader. Besides, one easily persuades 
himself that having said what so amply satisfies 
his own mind, others must be satisfied also. 

And to conclude—I wish to the poor French 
Protestants all the prosperity imaginable ; and 
at all times, and wherever they shall go, I re- 
commend to them to take great care not to leave 
their religion behind them, but to retain it in 
such purity and sincerity, that they may render 
the places to which they may come, better than 
those whence they came, and be more assured 
of its permanent enjoyment. And by these 
means it may prove, if it shall please God, that 
the persecution of the Protestants of France has 
been the means of preserving the Protestant re- 
ligion among them, in greater purity than in 
other places. Which is the heartfelt wish of 
one who has long been their friend, and who, 
above all things, prays that truth and justice 
may have more sway upon the earth. 





FRENCH REFUGEES IN SO. CAROLINA. 


As an accompaniment to the foregoing article, 
we throw into one paper a brief notice of this 
most interesting class of early settlers in Caro- 
lina. The Edict of Nantes, was signed on the 
13th of April, 1598, and published by the French 
Parliament on the 25th February, 1599. By 
this Edict, which was declared “perpetual and 
irrevocable,” liberty of conscience, and the free 
exercise of religion, was granted to the Protes- 
tants by Henry IV. His successor, Louis XIII, 
confirmed this edict ; though, through the influ- 
ence of Cardinal Richelieu, he suffered it to be 
constantly infringed, without heeding the re- 
monstrances which such a violation of faith pro- 
duced. The Protestants greatly increased un- 
der his reign, so that they were computed to ex- 


er, their security, and the peaceful exercise ol 
their religion. On the death of the King in 
1643, the Queen Regent confirmed the edict, as 
also did Louis XIV., at his majority in 1652. 
Nine years after, at the instance of Cardinal 
Mazarine and the clergy, he determined to des- 
troy the Protestants, and began by purging his 
own household of Calvinists ; ejecting them from 
all places of honor and trust,—quartered troops 
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silenced their clergy—and drove out and exiled | located themselves in the parish of St. Dennis 
and St. James, Santee, usually denominated the 


some of her best citizens. This state of things 
grew worse from day to day ; severity followed 
upon severity, and outrage upon outrage—com- 
pelling many to leave the kingdom, and fly for | 
security wherever they might hope to obtain it. 
Some of these fled to England, and were there 
received and treated with kindness and hospi- 
tality. Many of the Protestants had long looked | 
to America for an asylum; and as early as 1662, | 
“John Truton,” says Hutchinson, “a French 
doctor and inhabitant of Rochelle, in France, 
made application to the court of Massachusetts, 
in behalf of himself and other Protestants ex- 
pelled from their habitations, on account of their | 
religion, that they might have liberty to inhabit | 
there; which was readily granted to them.” 
They did not, however, emigrate to Massachu- | 
setts, till after twenty years more of suffering | 
and persecution. Carolina was the first of the | 
American colonies to which they fled, and hi- | 
ther some of them came five years before the | 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. In April, 
1679, Charles II., with a view to the cultivation 
of wine, silk and olives, in the colony, sent over 
at his own expense two small vessels, with about 
ninety French refugees. Of these, forty-five 
came to Carolina in his majesty’s frigate Rich- | 
mond ; and, says a writer, who was clerk of the | 
ship that brought them over, “his majesty, to | 
improve so hopeful a design, gave those French 

we carried over their passage free, for them- | 
selves, wives, children, goods and servants; | 
they being most of them well experienced in the | 
nature of the vine, from whose directions, doubt- | 
less, the English have received and made con- | 
siderable advantages in their improvements.” | 
But few, however, came to this country prior to | 
the revocation of the edict on the 8th October, | 
1685. The Protestants were then banished the 
kingdom,--their churches were razed to the 
ground, and those who did not abjure their reli- | 
gion, were scattered abroad. Claude, Burnett, | 
Saurin, and many others, have detailed the cru- 
elties of this persecution, by which eight hun- 
dred thousand Protestants were compelled to 
leave their country. The Catholic religion be- 
came established throughout France. Voltaire, | 
in his “Siecle de Louis XIV.,” says, “Le vieux 
Chancellier le Tellier, en signant I’ edit s’ écria, 
plieu de soie: Nunc dimitis servum tuum, Do- 
mine, quia viderunt oculi met salutare tuum. I 
he savait pas qu'il signait un des grands mal- | 
heurs de la France.” Nor, we may add, did he | 
know that it would be the last act of his life ; for 
no sooner did Le Tellier return from Fontain- | 
bleau to his own house, but he fell sick and died | 
inafew days. Of the Refugees from France, | 
Hume says that “near fifty thousand passed over | 
into England ;” and Voltaire says, “one of the | 
suburbs of London was entirely peopled with | 
French workers of silk.” He referred probably | 
to Spitalfields. America then presented itself | 
to the minds of some, as the best asylum, and | 
many who were able transported themselves thi- | 
ther. The Proprietors of Carolina, ever anxious 
to increase their colony, induced many families 
toembark to their territory, where their moral 
and industrious habits made them a valuable 
accession to that settlement. These principally | 


| 





French Santee; others, however, who were 


/ merchants or mechanics, settled in Charlestown. 


then first rising up from its new locality at Oys- 
ter Point. Ramsay has preserved a letter of 


Mrs. Manigault, who, when about twenty years 
| old, was driven out of France with her family by 


this revocation, and embarked for Carolina, via 
London, detailing to her brother her adven- 


| tures, which deserves republication. 


“Since you desire it, | will give you an ac- 
count of our quitting France, and of our arrival 


In Carolina. During eight months, we had suf- 


fered from the contributions and quartering of 
the soldiers, with many other inconveniences. 
We therefore resolved on quitting France by 
night, leaving the soldiers in their beds, and 
abandoning the house with its furniture. We 
contrived to hide ourselves at Romans, in Dau- 
phiny, for ten days, while a search was made 


_atter us; but our hostess being faithful, did not 
betray us when questioned if she had seen us. 


From thence we passed to Lyons,—from thence 
to Dijon,--from which place, as well as from 
Langres, my eldest brother wrote to you; but I 
know not if either of the letters reached you. 
He informed you that we were quitting France. 
He went to Madame de Choiseul’s, which was 
of no avail, as she was dead, and her son-in-law 
had the command of every thing: moreover, he 
gave us to understand that he perceived our in- 
tention of quitting France, and if he asked any 
favor from him he would inform against us. We 
therefore made the best of our way for Metz, in 
Lorraine, where we embarked on the river Mo- 
selle, in order to go to Treves,—-from thence we 
passed to Cochieim, and to Coblentz,—from 
thence to Cologne, where we quitted the Rhine 


to go by land to Wesel, where we met with a 


host who spoke a little French, and who inform- 
ed us we were only thirty leagues from Lunen- 
burg. We knew that you were in winter quar- 
ters there, by a letter of your’s, received fifteen 
days before our departure from France, which 
mentioned that you should winter there. Our 
deceased mother and myself earnestly besought 
my eldest brother to go that way with us; or, 
leaving us with her, to pay you a visit alone. 

“It was in the depth of winter: but he would 
not hear of it, having Carolina so much in his 
head that he dreaded losing any opportunity of 
going thither. Oh! what grief the losing so fine 
an opportunity of seeing you at least once more, 
has caused me! How have I regretted seeing 
a brother show so little feeling, and how often 
have Il reproached him with it! But he was our 
master, and we were constrained to do as he 
pleased. 

“We passed on to Holland, to go from thence 
to England. Ido not recollect exactly the year, 
whether 84 or °85, but it was that in which 
King Charles of England died. (Feb., 1685.) 
We remained in London three months, waiting 
for a passage to Carolina. Having embarked, 
we were sadly off: the spotted fever made its 
appearance on board our vessel, of which disease 
many died, and among them our aged mother. 
Nine months elapsed before our arrival in Caro- 
lina. Wetouched at two ports,—one a Portu- 
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guese, and the other an island called Bermuda, 
belonging to the English, to refit our vessel, 
which had been much injured in a storm. Our 
captain having committed some misdemeanor, 
was put in prison, and the vessel seized. 

“Our money was all spent, and it was with 
great difficulty we procured a passage in ano- 
ther vessel. After our arrival in Carolina, we 
suffered every kind of evil. In about eighteen 
months, our elder brother, unaccustomed to the 
hard labor we were obliged to undergo, died of 
afever. Since leaving France, we had experi- 
enced every kind of affliction,—disease, pesti- 
lence, famine, poverty, hard labor. I have been 
for six months together without tasting bread ; 
working the ground like a slave; and I have 
even passed three or four years without always 
having it when I wanted it. 

“God has done great things for us, in enabling 
us to bear up under so many trials. I should 
never have done, were I to attempt to detail to 
you all our adventures. Let it suffice, that God 
has had compassion on me, and changed my 
fate toa more happy one: for which, glory be 
unto him.” 

From the inimical feelings entertained by the 
English towards the French, as almost natural 
enemies, the condition of the refugees was at 
first rather unpleasant, in consequence of the 
arbitrary proceedings of the local government. 
They remonstrated and complained to the Pro- 
prietors, and in their “Instructions to the Gover- 
nor and Deputies at Ashley River, inS. Carolina, 
dated London, April 10th, 1693,” we find the 
following passage: “The French have com- 
plained to us, that they are threatened to have 
their estates taken from their children after their 
death, because they are aliens. Now, many of 
them have bought the land they enjoy, of us; 
and if their estates are forfeited, they escheat to 
us,—and God forbid that we should take the ad- 
vantage of the forfeiture. Nor do we so intend ; 
and therefore have sent our Declaration, under 
our hands and seals, to the purpose, which we 
will shall be registered in the Secretary’s and 
Register’s office, that it may remain upon re- 
cord in Carolina, and be obliging to our heirs, 
successors and assigns. 

“They also complain, that they are required 
to begin their Divine worship at the same time 
that the English do, which is inconvenient to 
them, in regard that several of their congrega- 
tion, living out of the town, are forced to come 
and go by water; and for the convenience of 
such, they begin their Divine worship earlier or 
later, as the tide serves,—in which we would 
have them not molested. 

“They complain, also, that they are told the 
marriages made by their ministers are not law- 
ful, because they are not ordained by some Bish- 
op; and their children that are begotten in such 
marriages, are bastards. We have power, by 
our Patent, to grant liberty of conscience in 
Carolina ; and it is granted by an act of Parlia- 
ment here, and persons are married in the Dutch 
and French churches by ministers that were ne- 
ver ordained. And yet, we have not heard that 
children begotten in such marriages are reputed 
unlawful or bastards; and this seems to us op- 
posite to that liberty of conscience their Majes- 








ties have consented to here, and we, pursuant 
to the power granted to us, have granted in 
Carolina. 

“We desire these things may be remedied, 
and that their complaints of all kinds be heard 
with favor; and that they have equal justice 
with Englishmen, and enjoy the same privile- 
ges ; it being for their Majesties’ service to have 
as many of them as we can in Carolina.” 

Agreeably to these instructions, the General 
Assembly of the Province, in 1696-7, passed an 
act “for making aliens free, of this part of the 
province, and for granting liberty of conscience 
to all Protestants.” From this time the French 
gradually lost their distinctive nationality, and 
have become incorporated and merged into the 
body politic of South-Carolina. Dr. Ramsay 
gives the following names of French Protestants 
who, soon after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, came to Carolina, and were heads of 
respectable and mostly still existing families 
there. 


Bonneau D’ Harriette Mazyck 
Bounetheau Faucheraud Manigault 
Bordeaux Foissin ‘  Mellichamp 
Benoist Faysoux Mouzon 
Bocquet Gaillard Michau 
Bacot Gendron Neufville 
Chevalier Gigmilliat Prioleau 
Cordes Guerard Peronneau 
Couterier Godin Perdriau 
Chastaignier Girardeau Porcher 
Dupre Guerin Postell 

De Lysle Gourdine Peyre 
Dubose Horry Poyas 
Dubois Huger Ravenel 
Deveaux Jeannerette Royer 
Dutarque Legare Simons 
De la Consiliere Laurens Sarazin 
De Leiseline La Roche St. Julien 
Douxsaint Lenud Serre 

Du Pont Lansac Trezevant. 
DuBordieu Marion 


Itis worthy of remark, that of the nine Presi- 
dents of the old Congress, three were descend- 
ants of French Protestants, who emigrated to 
America at the close of the 17th century, and 
two of these three, were children of parents who 
came to South-Carolina,—viz: John Jay and 
Henry Laurens—for Augustus Jay, the grand- 
father of John Jay, came to Curie and de- 
signed to settle there, but, says his grandson, 
“the climate of South-Carolina made so serious 
an impression on his health, that he went to 
Philadelphia, which he found in such an infant 
state, that he thought it advisable to go to New- 
York.” The other President was Elias Boudi- 
not. 

In looking over the names preserved by Ram- 
say, we find Guerard; the ancestor of Benja- 
min Guerard, Governor of South-Carolina from 
1783 to 1785 ;—of Horry, a name distinguished 
for its revolutionary services. Huger, ancestor 
of Isaac Huger, a Brigadier General during the 
Revolution; of Daniel Huger, long a member 
of Congress from South-Carolina, both before 
and after the adoption of the Constitution ; and 
of Francis Kinloch Huger, who, in conjunction 
with Dr. Bollman, attempted to liberate La Fay- 
ette from the dungeon of Olmutz. 
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Legare, ancestor of the present Attorney- 
General of the United States. 

Laurens, ancestor of Henry Laurens, Presi- 
dent of the Continental Congress, Minister to 
Holland, and one of the Commissioners to nego- 
tiate a treaty of peace. Also, ancestor of John 
Laurens, one of the aids-de-camp of Gen. Wash- 
ington, and eminent for his services during the 
war, in which he lost his life. 

Marion, the ancestor of Gen. Francis Marion, 
whose name ranks among the first patriots and 
soldiers of the Revolution. 

Manigault, the ancestor of Gabriel Manigault, 
who, at an early period of the Revolution, and 
when the country was in the greatest distress, 
loaned South-Carolina $220,000, with hardly a 
hope of ever receiving it again. 

Prioleau, the ancestor of Samuel Prioleau, a 
patriot of the Revolution, and of the present Pro- 
fessor Prioleau, of the Medical College of the 
State of Seuth-Carolina. The Rev. Elias Prio- 
leau, the head of the house in South-Carolina, 


was the grandson of Anthoine Prioli, Doge of 


Venice in 1618. 

Porcher, the ancestor of the present highly 
respectable family of that name. 

Ravenel, the ancestor of a large family, many 
of whose members are and have been among our 
first and most enterprising citizens. 

St. Julien, one of the friends of Oglethorpe 
and the colony of Georgia, and in whose honor 
one of the streets of Savannah is named. 

One more remark, and we leave this interest- 
ing subject. Faneuil Hall, in Boston, which 
has with truth been called the “cradle of liber- 
ty,” was built and presented to the selectmen 
of Boston by Peter Faneuil, Esq.,a descendant 
of one of the French Huguenots, who fled from 
France to America. Well might Fox, the Bri- 
tish statesman, exclaim, “Happy America! you 
profit by the folly of the governments of Eu- 
rope; and afford in your more congenial clime, 
anasylum to those virtues and blessings they 
wantonly contemn.” 


COME TO THE SYCAMORE.* 
On! come to the sycamore, maiden, with me !— 
The stars are awake on the Mexican sea,—- 
The breath of the orange, the myrtle and lime, 
Gives sweets to the sky of this delicate clime,—- 
The song of the mocking-bird rings from the trees, 
And coolness and beauty are out on the breeze ; 
Then come to the sycamore, maiden, with me, 
And watch the stars float on the Mexican sea! 


Oh! come to the sycamore, maid, and I’I] tell 

A song that was breathed by a coral-lipped shell ; 
It told of a knight of this passionate land, 

Who long sought the boon of a fair lady’s hand. 
The lady was cruel: his visions all o’er, 

He wandered, one night, to this broad sycamore; 
In its shadow he stood, as I now with thee, 

And watched the stars weep o’er the Mexican sea! 


The lady was fair as the sky of her clime ;— 





“In the new series of Songs of the South. 
loch. 


Music by Kin- 
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Her voice had the tune of its sweet waters’ chime; 
The light of her brow, the magnolia had given; 
The violet smiled in her eyes’ happy heaven ; 

Her blushes were caught from the roses of dawn; 
The grace of her motion, the glide of the swan ;— 
But none of these charms for that lover could be, 
And he slept in despair ‘neath the Mexican sea! 


Then under the sycamore, here by the sea, 
That thou art that lady, I’d whisper to thee, 
And I the bold knight, who—but start not, my love— 
The stars are now holding their nuptials above !— 
Why not, ’mid the sweets of this silver-rimmed night, 
Make th’ heart of thy lover as happy and bright ? 
Ah, yes !—’tis enough !—our Eden shall be 
The sycamore shade by the Mexican sea! 

A.B. Meek, (Ala.) 





THE CAPTIVE BOY. 


THE child whose unhappy situation is portrayed in the fol- 
lowing lines, was captured by the Comanches in 1837. Some 
months after, he was seen by a party of white men, who could 
not prevail upon him to speak. When they spoke of his mo- 
ther, he burst into tears. Both his parents were murdered at 
the time he was taken prisoner. 

Tuy friends are gone; thy native home 

Is far from thee, thou captive one; 

The red man’s slave thou’rt doomed to roam, 
With none to love, beloved by none; 
Alas! thou never more shalt hear 

A tender mother’s accents mild ; 

A father’s voice no more shall cheer 

Thy lonely heart, poor captive child! 
Hushed are the tongues that once inspired 
Thy soul with happiness and joy; 

Cold are the hearts that once were fired 
With love to thee, forsaken boy! 

Long as they lived they loved thee well, 
But oh! they cannot love thee now; 

Upon the prairie, where they fell, 

Their bones are bleaching!—Why art thou 
Retained alive, when it would be 

So kind a boon to let thee die? 

Why should’st thou live, when all but thee 
Have gone to happier worlds on high ? 
Oh! wretched fate, thus to be torn 

From all thy infant heart could love,— 

A captive and a slave to mourn, 

Unpitied save by Him above; 

And e’en of him thou can’st not hear, 
Among that rude, uncultured race. 

The Gospel’s sound shall never cheer 
Thy soul in that benighted place; 

To thee thy God must be unknown, 

For no kind friend shall teach thee there, 
To bow thyself before his throne, 

And raise thy voice to him in prayer. 
None there shall point thee to the sky,— 
None tell thee what is God’s command,— 
It is thy doom to live and die, 

A savage in a savage land. 


Tuos. J. Bowen. 
Stewart county, Geo. 
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BRITISH OPINIONS OF TEXAS; 
OR THE MONARCHICAL AT WAR WITH THE REPUB- 
LICAN PRINCIPLE. 


BY JAMES W. SIMMONS. 


Tne calumnies heaped upon the United States, 
their institutions, their morals, and their man- 
ners, by British authors and orators, have long 
since ceased to excite surprise in this country, 
or even indignation,—contempt is, we believe, 
the only feeling they now give rise to among 
our people. England, they know full well, has 
never forgiven them the unpardonable sin—to 
use the language of one of her Reviews—of 
“setting up for themselves ;” of demonstrating 
to the world the capacity of the people for selt- 
government,—of solving, in short, the great po- 
litical problem,—upon which so much specula- 
tion has been lavished,—whether, in the history 
of governments, the representative system, as 

ervading a given extent of territory, and em- 
leaeitg a proportionate population, could ever 
be so adjusted as to obviate the one difficulty 
which was believed to be inherent in all purely 
democratic forms of government—that, namely, 
of giving system and harmonious union to the 
numbers necessary at once for deliberation and 
defence,—the greater number, it having been 
contended, rendering legislation impracticable ; 
and the lesser proving inadequate to repel inva- 
sion, or achieve conquest. This problem in the 
science of government, we repeat, having been 
solved by the Anglo-American race upon anew 
soil, and under a new heaven,—and in a manner 
so creditable to their sagacity and spirit,—has 
constituted the one “fatal remembrance,” that 
embitters, even to this hour, the minds of those 
who still do reverence to England’s “king and 
Jaw ;”—the one act of daring and disloyal inno- 
vation upon the established order of things, 
which, by tearing with bloody hand the veil 
from that “divinity which hedges in” a throne, 
awakened the fears and incurred the lasting en- 
mity of the “purple tyrants,” who sit there in the 
borrowed majesty of Him, whose temporal vice- 
gerents upon earth they have proclaimed them- 
selves to be. That the political dissenters of 
1600, should have discovered another atmos- 
phere more congenial than that which envelopes 
a court; and another system of government, 
more admirable in their eyes than that propped 
by the Corinthian columns of a privileged order 
of nobles, and the ghostly pillars of a monied 
hierarchy, was, we repeat, to incur for them- 
selves and their posterity, the unmitigated odium 
and obloquy of those whom such discoveries had 
scandalized. But the “greatest was behind”— 
and the full measure of England’s rage and ha- 
tred, was in reserve for that stage in the pro- 
gress of the infant people of the new world. at 
which, by a noble concentration of their ener- 
gies, they were enabled to stay her march upon 
the waves; and broke “the charm of her naral 
invincibility.” Having thus exhausted the phials 
of her wrath upon the heads of those who, in 
return, “commended the ingredients of her poi- 

soned chalice to her own lips,” she has now, at 
length, been furnished, in the birth of a new Re- 
public, with a new source of apprehension, and 





grudge” she bears us; and we find her, accord- 

ingly, busily engaged in attempts at falsifying 

the character and caureer—as traced upon and 

identified with a new region—of the descendants 

of those who, upon the heights of Dorchester, 

reared a monument to Anglo-American valor, 

as enduring as their hills. The instrument cho- 

sen for the purpose of carrying out—so far as 

such an instrument may do—this scheme of mis- 

representation and traduction, has proved itself 
eminently worthy of the hands that wield it, and 

of the end it was designed to accomplish. The 

London Quarterly Review,—which, from its 

commencement down to the present hour, is 

known to have been the faithful exponent of the 

views and sentiments of the High Tory party in 

England,—is the masked battery from behind 

which—under pretence of covering the British 

possessions in North-America,—a deliberate at- 

tack has been made upon those free principles 
which the people of Texas carried with them 

from the land of Washington and Hancock—to 
which they were indebted for their prompt re- 
sistance to the attempted tyranny of a nation of 
slaves; and which a handful of resolute Texians 
so gallantly and successfully vindicated upon 
the plains of San Jacinto! In one of the num- 
bers of the journal to which we have referred.— 
and which is now lying before us,—we find a 
long and labored article teeming with bitter 
abuse of Texas, from the pen of one evidently 
employed for the special purpose of holding her 
up to the execration of the world, or, rather, of 
the British people,—and for reasons which, with 
a singular want of ¢act, have been sutlered to 
escape the writer in almost every page, nay, eve- 
ry sentence, of the article in question. It pur- 
ports to be a review of those events, in the histo- 
ry of Texas, which have resulted in the trium- 
phant establishment of Republican government 
within the limits of what was but very recently 
a province of Mexico—a colonial dependency— 
a jewel, we grant, but a jewel worn in the crown 
that encircled the brows of Santa Anna! The 
article commences with characteristic vitupera- 
tion of the Whig party in England ; and, after 
briefly indicating the causes which had hitherto 
diverted the attention of Great Britain from the 
progress of the Anglo-American arms in Texas, 
it proceeds to inquire into the circumstances 
which led to the difficulties with Mexico,—in the 
course of which inquiry, it gives (as was to have 
been expected) a studiously false version of the 
revolutionary struggle east of the Sabine,—re- 
presenting it as one stupendous fraud, con- 
ceived in the very spirit of him of old, who be- 
trayed while he carest,--and consummated in 
blood! The facts on which the people of Texas 
rely for their justification in the course which 
they pursued toward Mexico, having been al- 
ready submitted to the world in the most au- 
thoritative form, it will scarcely be expected ot 
us to enter anew into details, in order to vindi- 
cate the Texian character and cause; and affix 
upon this paid traducer of both, the brand that 
would so well become his brows. The one 
fact—notorious to all in the smallest degree con- 
versant with their history—that the inhabitants 
of Texas took up arms, in the first instance, with 
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can Constitution of 1824, which had been over- 
thrown by Santa Anna at the point of the bayo- 
net; and to enforce the restitution of their politi- 
cal rights under it,—speaks “trumpet-tongued” 
against the foul and guilty slander, which would 
represent them as a nation of swindlers, who 
were ready to “coin their blood for drachmas ;” 
and who thus became willing martyrs in the 
prosecution of a scheme ef--thrift! The ver 

ashes of those who fell at Goliad and the Alamo, 
kindle at the atrocious insult; and glow again 
into a flame, which, could it reach this daring 
traducer of their consecrated memories, would 
blast him where he sits, with the conscious lie 
still withering upon his lips; and the coward 
hand still trembling under the villain’s act that 
recorded it. Having, however, to his own entire 
satisfaction, and that, doubtless, of his English 
readers, disposed of the differences which led to 
the separation of Texas from Mexico, the Re- 
viewer then goes on to state another of those 
facts, which, though having existence no where 
‘but in his veracious pages, were, nevertheless, 
so well calculated to give authority to the arti- 
cle he was employed to prepare: “The whole 
people who call themselves Texans,” we are 
accordingly told, “are neither more nor less than 
Anglo-American adventurers, of whom very few 
have even colorable settlement in Texas; or 
any pretence whatever to the name of 'Texans-- 
much less any rigit to erect the country, which 
they have illegally occupied, into an indepen- 
dent state.’ Now, what is the fact? The An- 
glo-American settlers in Texas, became, by 
adoption, Mexican citizens ; and for twelve years 
continued to demean themselves as such. ‘They 
were citizens, then, of the Republic of Mexico, 
under the Federal Constitution of 1824. When 
that Constitution was overthrown, they ceased 
to be protected ; and from that moment, also, 
they ceased to owe allegiance—tor the one can- 
not exist without the other. It was in defence, 
then, of the Constitution, and with a view to its 
possible restoration, that the people of ‘Texas 
first took up arms. The “Rebels” were those 
who had pulled down the pillars of that Consti- 
tution; not those who sought to uphold them. 
This, in few words, is the true history of the 
erigin of that memorable struggle which result- 
ed in separating Texas from the parent country. 
He whe would give to it any other character, 
falsifies history,—if igaorantly, we know not 
what he is fit for; but, if knowingly, we know 
what would be fit for him. We have said that 
the motive lying at the bottom of this attack up- 
on the republican institutions of Texas, and the 
character of her people, does not require to be 
searched for,—it rises to the surface in almost 
every page of the article before us, and suffi- 
ciently betrays itself in passages like the follow- 
ing:—“The true system by which Texas has 
been severed from Mexico, affords a case exact- 
ly similar, in its principles, to the attack once 
threatened upon our Canada frontier, by Gener- 
als Van Rensellaer and Sutherland, and their 
followers.” Again: “Important as the question 
(Independence of Texas,) is to our West-India 
possessions, and to the existing balance of power 
in those regions of the world, it becomes infin- 
itely more so in relation to Canada and New- 
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Brunswick.” The Reviewer goes on to observe: 
“Even the Ministry must be aware of what has 
been going on for nearly a dozen years past in 
Texas; and they must have seen in the whole 
of those proceedings a precedent pregnant with 
danger to our own frontier.”-—“Such encroach- 
ments on the Mexican provinces,” the writer 
continues, “if sanctioned, or even connived at, 
by the government, would afford not merely a 
precedent, but an inducement to similar attempts 
on the British Colonies.” This apparent solici- 
tude for the security of the British colonial pos- 
sessions on the North-American continent, is 
without any real foundation, if we look to the 
facts. Along the whole extent of her southern 
border, on that continent, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, England may be said to be assured, 
by virtue of the nature of the population, south 
of that line, present, and to come. The predo- 
minance of political power in the United States, 
has passed from South to North, and North- 
West. “Free labor” is now in the ascendant in 
this country; and is likely to continue so. From 
Maine to the mouth of the Columbia,---all above 
the parallel of 36 deg., 30 min.--the sympathies 
of that labor will be on the side of England,— 
guaranteeing to her, so far as those sympathies 
are concerned,---the integrity of her Canada 
possessions. Itis in the Sowth that her fears 
are aroused. The abolition of slavery in her 
West-india islands, and>its non-existence in 
Mexico, give to their respective population, in 
that view of the subject,a homogeneousness of 
character and pursuits, with which the existence 
of 'Texas,---either as an independent slave-hold- 
ing State, or as annexed to the American 
union,---would, it is apprehended, seriously in- 
terlere. It is in this aspect of the matter, that 
Great Britain sees so much to dread in the per- 
manent separation of Texas from Mexico ;-— 
while, as we have said, the moral force of the 
example is what she fears and deprecates in re- 
lation to her entire colonial possessions in this 
hemisphere. It is for this reason that she would 
have had the Texian “Rebels” dealt with as 
those of Canada have been---hanged and quar- 
tered! The precedent, she fears, may prove 
fatal to the further acceptance of that doctrine of 
“passive obedience,” which she holds to be the 
law of “her Majesty’s subjects,”---the right of 
the people to abolish governments; to choose 
their own rulers ; or to “set up for themselves,” 
it would be suicidal in the “Aristocracy” to con- 
cede. What---were that right recognized in 
Canada, for instance---would become of my lord 
“Governor General’s” “top and round of Majes- 
ty,” at thismoment? Nay, were the great mass 
of the people not hood-winked, humbugged, 
cheated out of their “prerogatives,” their ina- 
lienable rights, in the first instance, and after- 
wards enslaved by laws framed out of their own 
weak concessions---where, we ask, but for this, 
would the simple German girl of two and twen- 
ty, who now rules a@ hundred and fifty millions 
of human beings !---where, did one half of this 
host,---an eighth of the whole world---deserve 
any thing better--where, we repeat, would that 
young lady at this moment be? Where ail 
discreet young ladies should be-~plying the 
needle under the maternal roof; and there stu- 
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dying, not how to govern men, but how to make 
good wives. No, “the fault is in ourselves, and 
not our stars, that we are thus or thus.” Let 
the people once will it, and what becomes of the 
preposterous mummings and mockeries, the de- 
grading spectacle of a “Coronation !”---the de- 
lectable mysteries and moralities, in short, of a 
“Constitutional Monarchy?” Scattered to the 
four winds of heaven; and resolved into their 
original nothingness. 
To return to the article before us. It is char- 
acterized by certain other views, in connexion 
with republican institutions, and the future pro- 
bable condition of the people of Texas, which it 
becomes us not to overlook, but to expose---and 
the more so, as they would seem to challenge 
refutation. We have said that itis to England’s 
jealousy of the United States, that we are to as- 
cribe the obloquy sought to be cast upon us by 
the British press. We have at this moment be- 
fore us, extracts from a speech delivered by Mr. 
H.G. Ward (author of a work on Mexico, whi- 
ther he had been sent as Minister from Eng- 
land, some years ago,) in the British House of 
Commons, on the subject of the war then going 
on between Texas and the country west of her ; 
in the course of which speech Mr. Ward ob- 
serves, that, “during his residence in Mexico, 
America proceeded to encourage the settlement 
of Texas, by the refuse population of her own 
Southern States ; and took possession of the coun- 
try,” (a fact quite new tous!) “without title, or 
pretension to any title”? To what but a spirit 
of determined hostility,---made up of a large in- 
fusion of malice,---are we to ascribe falsehoods 
like the above? for assuredly no one, either in 
Texas or the United States, requires to be told 
that neither of the foregoing statements have 
any color of truth to give them countenance. 
They do not require to be told, at this time of 
day, that it was Mexico herself, and not the 
United States, who “proceeded to encourage 
the settlement of Texas,”—not, as Mr. Ward is 
pleased to say, by the “refuse population of the 
Southern States,” but by colonists from all parts 
of the American Union. Nor is Mr. Ward’s ve- 
racity the less to be impeached, when he affirms 
that the colonists from the United States “took 
possession of the country without title, or pre- 
tension to any title.” All who settled in Texas, 
previous to the breaking out of the war, did so 
agreeably to grants of land made by authorities 
regularly commissioned for that purpose by 
Mexico herself. ~ As to Mr. Ward’s assertion, 
that the population—thus represented as having 
taken possession of lands in Texas, “without ti- 
tle, or pretension to any title’—was “exclusive- 
ly slave, and American”—it is about as true as 
the rest of that veracious gentleman’s historical 
facts. The emigrants to Texas were neither 
“exclusively American, nor slave”—unless by 
the latter term be meant certain of Mr. Ward’s 
own countrymen, west of the Irish channel,— 
whom it seems to have been the generous and 
enlightened policy of his own government to 
make slaves of, (so far as it cowld make slaves 
of the countrymen of Grattan,) first by conquest 
(the sin with which England, suddenly grown 


ernment,—who should take the beam from its 
own eye, before it proceeds to discover the moat 
in that of another. The population, then, who 
first emigrated to Texas, was made up not alone 
of Americans, but of a large admixture of those 
foreign ingredients that are daily brought to our 
shores, and from England principally. _ If, “by 
exclusively slave,” reference be had to the Sou- 
thern States of the American Union, Mr. Ward’s 
assertion is equally false—since there is, per- 
haps, not a State in that Union, some of whose 
population have not emigrated to the new Re- 
public; and we must suspect that Mr. Ward 
was well aware of this fact, when—for reasons 
not the most occult—he chose to assert the con- 
trary. We are strongly inclined to suspect him 
of the authorship of the article in the Review 
now before us. Such an article could only have 
emanated from one possessing the hardihood 
displayed throughout the speech to which we 
have referred above, in which—among other 
equally modest charges—the Texian President, 
Gen. Houston); the American Secretary of 
State (then Mr. Forsyth); together with the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in the Senate, 
with Mr. Clay at its head—are distinetly ar- 
raigned before the world, as being engaged in 
a conspiracy,—as plotting to wrest Texas from 
Mexico! The speaker then goes on to observe, 
that it will be for England “to consider the poll- 
cy of allowing the United States thus to extend 
itself’ A very serious consideration, doubtless, 
with England, (herself the most rapacious of 
modern governments!) and which must also 
prove a very formidable one to the poor and 
helpless States of the American Union, who 
shall not in future acquire, either by purchase, 
or exchange, any further extension of territory ! 
A truly melancholy state of things, which they 
ought abundantly to deplore !—and the more so 
from the fact, that, but for this extent of territo- 
ry, the alms-houses, jails and prison-ships, of 
England herself;j—that boasted and boasting 
“mother of freedom,”’—who thus threatens the 
United States with the displeasure of the god 
Terminus, to whom she continues to make such 
abundant sacrifices!—would at this moment have 
been burdened with a surplus, a “refuse,” popu- 
lation, whom she might have found it not so easy 
a matter to dispose of—supposing her wonted 
taste for the application of the “rope” and “drop,” 
to have been somewhat palled by the ministra- 
tions so abundantly made to it! Although these 
calumnies of the British press and Parliament, 
spring from England’s dread of the acquisition 
of Texas by the United States, the citizens of 
the new Republic have yet the consolation of 
knowing that they, too, will assuredly come in 
(as, indeed, they have already done,) for a full 
share of the same abuse; and are heirs to the 
same enmity of Britain, from the fact that the 
same Puritan blood courses in their veins which 
prompted their progenitors to “fling themselves 
away from their king,” (to use the elegant and 
expressive language of an English writer,) and 
which, it is apprehended, will at no distant day 
impel them to that “further extension of territo- 
ry,” which, Mr. Ward assures us, Great Britaif 


virtuous, presumes to tax ws,) and a series of | will no longer permit to these United States! It 
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belled in advance; and this it is that accounts 
for the exceedingly courteous reception said to 
have been given by Lord Palmerston to the 
Texian agent, Mr. Henderson,—a reception and 
treatment, throughout, if we are not misinform- 
ed, which should have caused that gentleman 
to turn his back upon the office in Dewning- 
street,—even if his doing so had forever lost his 
government those “commercial advantages,” 
which were afterwards said to be secured to her 
as a province of Mexico. 

The next topic of abuse had recourse to by 
the London Reviewer, is that of “Slavery” in 
this country, and the alleged “extension” of the 
system in Texas.* We have always been im- 





* On this subject our Northern brethren are equal- 
ly sore. The South, they know full well, except she 
have recourse to arms, is powerless for her own pro- 


tection; and it is their policy to endeavor fo keep her | 


so. ‘This sufficiently accounts for the fanatic zeal of 
Mr. Adams, and his party, in opposing, as they did, 
the acquisition of Texas by the United States—since 
that would transfer the balance of power to the 
South; and thereby enable her peaceadly to sustain 
her institutions against the deep-rooted hostility now 
at work in its attempts at undermining them. That 
the powers of Europe, with England at their head, 
cordially hate the Republican institutions of the Uni- 
ted States, we have endeavored to show; and no 


her arms, they would destroy them by means of mo- 
ney secretly employed, as we have said, to buy up 
the patriotism of certain philanthropists among us, 


whose convictions as to the superior unction of the | 
_ and thus drive them 47 


love of the human race over the love of country, it has 
been found in this, as in most cases, no difficult mat- 
ter to reach through their pockets. This it was that 
first led to Northern agitation of this perilous sub- 
ject. British gold, we repeat, has been the secret 
source of that infamous crusade against the rights of 
the South, which Mr. Webster sought to vindicate 
and uphold, by ascribing it to “Religious feeling!” 
The institutions thus assailed, are guaranteed to the 
South by the Constitution under which we live; and 
which all of us have sworn to support. Isit not a 
Strange religion that would prompt to the violation 
ofan oath? No! it isnot a fanatical, but mercenary, 
treason, which is now at work in the States north of 
us; and which seeks to sanctify its devilishness, by 
assnming the garb of a religious zeal—a vile hypo- 
crisy, which not even the traitor of West Point, had 
hardihood enough to venture upon. But, as the 
real, or secret, motive of these Northern incendiaries, 
is abundantly detestable, it might have been sup- 
posed that they would have sought to fortify them- 


selves by something in the shape of argument—not | 


against slavery in general, for that is all moonshine— 
but against the alleged extension of the system, in the 
event of the acquisition of Texas by the United 
States. 
the absurdity of this idea, we would merely remark, 
that it is not the extension of the system in Texas, to 
which the abolition spirit is opposed, but to the secu- 
rity which would thereby be given to the institutions 
of the South. 
hourly hosannas tothe Union!—exclaim against the 
acquisition of Texas, because it would enable the 
South peaceably to resist their assaults upon her 
tights— giving to her a remedy short of the sword. 
Without that remedy—as the Southern States now 
Stand, and as the North would have them remain— 
they must needs (on the occurrence of a certain con- 
ungency, which the abolitionists are doing all in 
their power to bring about!) have recourse to resist- 
ance by force,—and what, in that event, have they 


Mr. Preston having sufficiently exposed | 


Those Northern patriots, who sing | 
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pressed with the belief, that the real source and 
secret of the agitation of this subject, by citizens 
and societies of the North, might be traced to 
the influence of British counsels, British agents, 
and last, not least, British gold;—employed for 
the purpose of buying up the patriotism of cer- 
tain philanthropists in this country, whose horror 
of Southern naey arises not so much from 
sympathy with the negro, as from hatred of his 
master,—ot him, in relation to whom they are, 
doubtless, often tempted to exclaim,—“He toils 
not; neither does he spin!”—a faet which, in 
their eyes, presents insufferable contrast to the 
“free labor” of the North. Rather than endure 


this, they are prepared to bring about a result, 


which, though it involve a dissolution of that 
“Union,” to what, nevertheless, we find them 
singing hourly hosannas !—would yet, as they 
hope, do away with that odious distinction, in 
the domestic relations of the two sections of 
country, which they regard as levelling them to 
the condition of the very race in whose behalf 
their sympathies are thus excited. Here, then, 
we discover two very opposite motives conspir- 
ing to bring about the same result—qa dissolution 
of the American Union—the motive, on the part 
of the North, being jealousy of slave labor; and, 
on the part of Great Britain, hatred of the Re- 


: hey . publican institutions of the United States.* The 
longer hoping to see Great Britain regain them by | 


been told? Why, thata “anillion of musket-bearing 
freemen,” hold themselves in readiness to put them 
down—to dragoon them into submission to their will, 
“into the Union! If, there- 
fore, they can succeed in keeping Texas out of the 
confederacy, and thereby deprive the South of ali 
peaceable redress for the wrongs that now menace 
her, they then hope (by means of their votes in Con- 
gress, having the balance of power in their hands, 
where they are for keeping it,) to etiect a first measure 
of some kind, (abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, for instance,) which shall put the known 
patriotism of the South to the test;—prepared to send 
forth the ery of “Disunion,” on the first symptom of 
resistance to their measures. The South, however, 
knows her “rights under the Constitution,” well— 
they are the “Union” to her; and when she shall be 
told to surrender them up, ix order that the Union 
may be preserved, her reply will undoubtedly be, in 
the memorable words of the patriot Spartan—“ Come 
and take them.” 





+ From the effects of this hatred, on the part of 
| Great Britain, (who would do well to substitute the 
Ten Commandments, in lieu of her “Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles,”) not even our friends are permitted to es- 
| cape. Looking, a short time since, into one of the 

numbers of Littell’s “Museum,” we were attracted 
| by the caption of one of the articles, “Private Life of 
Lafayette,” from Fraser’s London Magazine. Need 
| we tell our readers, that it is a sneering, disparaging, 
and most contemptuous notice of one who derived 
from the friendship of Washington, a passport to 
universal esteem, which none but an enemy to that 

liberty of which they were the apostles and cham- 
| pions, could refuse to acknowledge and respect. 
| Whatever may have been the merits of Lafayette’s 
political career in his own hemisphere, his early and 
disinterested devotion to owr country, at a time when 
the knife, wielded by no weak or lenient hand, was 
aimed at the throat of her infant freedom,—deserves, 
and must always continue to receive, the unfeigned 
gratitude and fervent veneration of the descendants 
| of those by whose side he battled for a cause which 
' his virtues had conspired to make his own,—how- 
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great mass of the people north of us, may pos- 


sibly not be aware of the real motive which 
prompts England, in thus seconding them in 
their attempts to undermine the institutions of 
the South,—though itis to be apprehended, such 
is their ignorant horror of Southern slavery, 
that, sooner than fail in achieving its abolition, 
they would avail themselves of the aid of Eng- 
land in pulling down those “mighty Cariatides” 
that uphold the American Union,—though in its 
fall the great fabric should crush themselves. 

In this crusade against republican institu- 
tions,on the part of Great Britain, we, in this 
country, have not sufficiently appreciated the 


motive, of a two-fold character, by which her | 


conduct has been shaped. When, prior to the 
American Revolution, it suited her interest to 
encourage the slave trade, we find her resisting 
every attempt, on the part of the colonies, to ef- 
fect its abolition—so far, at least,as related to 
It was England, then, who set the 
example of encouraging a traffic now so abom- 
inable in her eyes! When, however, in the 
course of time, her West-India colonies had be- 
come a source rather of expense than profit to 
her, she then magnanimously resolves upon the 
abolition of slavery in a quarter in which she 
had ceased to feel that sort of interest which is 
the law of her national life. Having effected 


this object within her own dominions, she then | 


proceeds to place its farther prosecution, in con- 
nexion with other countries, upon the hollow and 
hypocrite ground of a comprehensive philan- 
thropy !—of sympathy with the blacks—of a re- 
ligious horror of---slavery! Accordingly, with 
her accustomed and unprincipled disregard for 
the rights of those whom she thus tnvades,-— 
she sends her secret agents and emissaries 
among us, to preach up, among an already dis- 
affected portion of the people of the North, her 


new doctrine of universal freedom !---secure of 


its reception in a quarter rife for resistance to 
slavery ; though, as we have said, from a mo- 
tive, perhaps, of a very different kind. Having 


in imagination achieved her purpose (one of 


mingled thrift, as we shall show, and political 
hostility,) thus far, we should not be at all sur- 
prised to find her consummating her great work, 
her labor of love for the whole human family! 
(for it is her boast, that upon Aer dominions the 
sun never sets!) by converting into slaves, for 
agricultural purposes, the “Coolies” of India; 





ever a foreign hireling, or hater of our institutions, 
may vainly seek to sully or depress his fame. Speak- 
ing of Lafayette’s reception in this country, upon the 
occasion of his last visit to it, the writer in the Lon- 
don Magazine remarks: “He was nothing but a 
stalking-horse for greasy republicans, who were de- 
lighted to parade a gentleman in their ranks.” ‘These 
“ereasy republicans” were the President and Sen- 
ate of the United States, and House of Representa- 
tives; the Governors and Legislative bodies of the 
several States; members of the different learned so- 
cieties and professions; in short, the combined in- 
telligence and patriotism of our country, which, 
however “greasy,” is, at least, not indebted for its 
unction to the hands of a King’s minister or his min- 
ion; and, if pleased, always, by the presence of a 
“oentleman,” gives proof that it knows how to appre- 
ciate good manners; and to distinguish between a 
well-bred man, and an impudent scribbler. 
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and thereby establishing a great cotton-growing 
interest inthe East! Should her present disin- 
terested zeal in the cause of negro emancipa- 
tion, eventuate in the attainment of its object, 
we should not be surprised, we repeat, to find 
that to this complexion it had come atlast! In 
the abolition of the slave trade, she had, as evi- 
dence ot that generous philanthropy to which 
she now lays claim, succeeded in establishing, 
in Northern Africa, an additional market for her 
manufactures, from which she hopes to realise 
those returns that are to compensate her for her 
self-sacrificing zeal in the cause of humanity ! 
We are thus, without any exaggeration of 
the facts, enabled to appreciate those efforts, on 
the part of Great Britain, to effect the abolition 
of slavery in the United States, in which she 
has enlisted the co-operation, among others, of 
the Reverend Doctor Channing of Boston, who, 
in his “Letter” to Mr. Clay, has deliberately li- 
belled these States on the score of morals, and 
the nature of their political institutions,—dis- 
tinctly avowing his belief, that, with a view to 
arrest the great and growing evils in the coun- 
try, a “stronger government” is required !—thus 
chiming in with those identical views of a “High- 
Church and Tory” Englishman, levelled (as in 
the “Review” before us,) at those Republican 
institutions which are the reproach of the old 
world, and the appropriate glory of the new! 
Dr. Channing’s speculations upon this subject, 
we may be permitted to remark, have at least 
one merit—that of proving to ws the little sympa- 
thy that exists between free labor and free in- 
stitutions, in his section of country. We do not 
know that they could have taught us a more 
wholesome lesson. Upon him, and all who think 
with him, argument would be thrown away. 
Having dismissed, to his own entire satisfac- 
tion, the explosive subject of Southern slavery, 
the British Reviewer next proceeds to a consi- 
deration of the kindred “principle of property” 
in general, which he contends is always unsafe 
under democratic institutions. He accordingly 
lays it down, that there is no country in the 
world, in which property will be so entirely at 
the mercy of those who may have, or fancy they 
have, an interest in assailing it, as in the United 
States. We trust that this may not prove one 
of those predictions that are said to lead to their 
own fulfilment.* In his reasoning upon this 
subject, however, the writer becomes confused 
and contradictory. Property, he says, is always 
unsafe under democratic institutions—by which 








* The following oracular sentences are from a 
speech delivered by Sir Hercules Langrishe, in the 
Irish Parliament, in 1785, on the subject of a plan of 
“Reform,” that had been moved in that house, by 
Mr. Flood, a member: 





‘As to prophecies of discontent and tumult, I must say 


it is too much to expect from the frailty and vanity of 
man, that when he assumes the gift of prophecy, he will 
not endeavor to fulfil his prophecies; at least it may be 
feared that even if his prophecy goes to public commotion, 
his pride and his passions become interested against ant 
endeavor to prevent that commotion, because that would 
be an endeavor to falsify his own prediction. I cannot, 
therefore, help thinking, that such prophecies have more 
in them of fabrication than foresight; that they tend 
more to promote than provide against the evils they an- 
nounce; and 1 caution the people against such prophets.” 
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he desires to be understood as meaning the “nu- 
merical majority’—but this property, at the 
same time, (according to his own admission, ) is 
never suffered to accumulate, or, at least, does 
not accumulate, in the hands of any single indi- 
vidual, beyond a certain extent, under institu- 
tions like our own, “which,” says the Reviewer, 
“recognise so marked an equality of conditions 
and pursuits,”—that is, the accumulation, how- 
ever large, does not arise from sources lying in 
the nature of the government, as in England, 
under feudal usages; the law of primogeniture ; 
&c., &c. It isassuredly neither the theory nor 
practice of Republics—not, at least, of our own— 
to lay undue restrictions upon individual indus- 
try andenterprise. ‘here are no circumstances, 
we repeat, under the government, favorable to 
the cheap acquisition of large private fortunes 
among us. Whence, then, arises that instabili- 
ty in “proprietary rights,” alleged to be pecu- 
liar to democratic institutions, which are said, at 
the same time, to recognise “so marked an equal- 
ity of conditions and pursuits ?”’ No—it is only 
where property accumulates in the hands of the 
exclusive few, as under aristocratic govern- 
ments—where the majority are taxed for the 
support of the minority, who thus become mo- 
nopolists—where, from the very nature of such 
governments, an enormous supply, by means of 
heavy and direct taxation, is put under the con- 
trol of a pampered minority, who, in consulting 
the dignity of “Church and State,” manage, al- 
ways, to take good care of themselves and 
friends,—it is only under governments like these, 
where, by virtue of the law of primogeniture, 
for instance, estates are entailed in the person of 
the one representative, who holds at will a large 
body of subordinates, in the shape of tenants ; 
it is only under such institutions, we repeat, that 
property is exposed to the invasion of that “nu- 
merical majority,” who, under such governments, 
will generally be found to be the practical ad- 
vocates, not merely of Agrarianism, but of that 
other law which was in force at Rome, for limit- 
ing the property of its citizens—known as the 
Licinian law. It is surely, then, not necessary 
to say, that under institutions like our own, pro- 
perty is infinitely safer, as it were, in the first in- 
stance,—that is, from the very nature of our go- 
vernment, whose practice, like its theory, is eco- 
nomy ; and that it can only be at that advanced 
stage, when population outstrips property, or 
the means of subsistence, that “proprietary 
rights” can possibly be said to be endangered 
under democratic institutions. Under aristocra- 
tic governments, on the contrary, this state of 
things is often superinduced by the very consti- 
tution of such governments ; and the wilful error 
of the Reviewer consists in his overlooking this 
fact, and, in the very face of it, of supposing that 
there is something conservative in the minority--- 
that is, (as in England,) the “privileged or- 
ders’—and usurpative in the majority--the op- 
pressed and tax-ridden people. Now, this numer- 
ical majority are no more necessarily usurpa- 
uve, than are the minority---relatively so, they 
may be; but this relation, as we have said, 
(which subsists between the government and 
the governed,) is ten-fold greater under aristo- 
cratic, than under republican institutions. If 
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facts be needed to sustain these views, we have 
only to look to England herself,—-who, reversing 
the familiar maxim, that “charity begins at 
home,”---sends her political “Missions” abroad 
to convert the republican heathen of the West! 
while misery and degradation, in their worst 
and most revolting forms, darken the moral ho- 
rizon of that “inviolate island of the sage and 
free!” For our facts, we repeat, we need only 
look to the state of things in Great Britain,--- 
where the people are taxed to support the aris- 
tocracy. Whatare her “Corn-Laws,” “Livings,” 
“Sinecures,” Law of Primogeniture,---her enor- 
mous taxes,---her union, in short, of “Church 
and State,”---what are they, but so many laws 
for making the rich richer, and the poor poorer ? 
And yet this is the country, where the principle 
of property is said to be safer, than under insti- 
tutions which (like those of the United States, ) 
confessedly “recognise so marked an equality of 
conditions and pursuits!” It will, assuredly, 
require better arguments than these, to render 
us dissatisfied with those institutions,---which is 
the object aimed at throughout the article which 
we have thus endeavored to expose as it de- 
serves.” 

With regard to “good government,” and the 
science of conducting it, we would remark, in 
conclusion, that we have abundant reason for 
saying to our British “Brethren,” (as they are 
indeed “miscalled,”) in the language of the So- 
cratic disciple in the play: “We wish to be no 
wiser in these matters.” 





* No people, it may be remarked, living under in- 
stitutions which secured to them, to any extent, the 
blessings of practical freedom, have ever suffered 
from having their rights wrested from them, or their 
liberties destroyed, by the usurpations of a single 
despot. Under old monarchical governments, the 
temptations and facilities which may be said to be- 
set the path of unprincipled political aspirants, where- 
by they are at once encouraged and enabled to tram- 
ple upon the liberties of the people, entirely out- 
weigh the chances or inducements of the same kind, 
which will be found to exist under a well organised 
and firmly established republican government.— 
Those who censure the preceptor of Alexander, for 
the confined view which he is supposed to have ta- 
ken of constitutional governments, forget that he de- 
rived it from, and applied it to, the ancient democra- 
cies—governments unknown to modern times; and 
that he is thus thoroughly correct, both in the opin- 
ion, and its application. it is by reason of this fact— 
of the government’s being narrowed within the walls 
of a single city, whilst the other members of the dem- 
ocracy, or empire, remained as dependants—neglec- 
ted, or opprest—that so large a proportion of the dis- 
tinguished public men, both of former and more re- 
cent times, have been usurpers. Philip usurped the 
throne of Macedon. Pericles usurped regal author- 
ity, by way of practically rebuking the Athenians 
for having thrown it off. Pisistratus, also, usurped 
the sovereignty at Athens. The Heraclide may be 
regarded as usurpers. The Mayors of the Palace, 
under the first race of French Kings, were all usurp- 
ers. Sylla, Marius, Cesar, Pepin, Charles Martel, 
Cromwell—we will not add Napoleon, (for, as it has 
been remarked, ie only took possession of a vacant 
throne, )—were all usurpers. The reason of this, as 
we have intimated, is obvious. A Sylla, ora Cesar, 
had only to gain the city, and the provinces followed 
of necessity in the train. What, on the other hand, 








was the spectacle exhibited to an admiring world, at 
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ae the close of the American Revolution,—a spectacle | Re-seeks its home amid its native skies 2 
: e e os . P \ ° = os ne) > . - . . 
Ms ‘ which, for moral grandeur, is without a parallel iD | No! not for these the burning tribute flows--- 
eee it) |} the history of ancient or of modern times? There Not that th ger d 
og ee was a period, in that glorious struggle, when Wash- | **°' 1" le rave, lis sheter and repose, 
neh t} Bt, ington might unquestionably have turned his arms | To life’s outwearied traveller hath giv’n; 
akg a eg against that liberty in whose defence he so nobly Not that the unchain’d spirit soars to heav’n— 
sed ae took them up; and, tempted by the demon of des- | we weep “the silver cord” forever broken, 
Bie -perate ambition, have rushed upon the fate of the ici tin ude ainda with ted Soil snes aul 
itt ae despot—dazzling at the commencement, (which, in | + 2° 4P Now silent, and its last word spo ™ | 
i st | such cases, is the “beginning of the end,” always,) | The smile of love which, like some hallow’d ray, 1 
oes if att but ever dismal at the close—instead of being con- | Brighten’d the darkness of our lonely way ; 
oA Hy tent with the name and the fame of the first of pa- | Our murmurs hush’d, bade life forget its care, 
Bri} ba) triots, whose throne was the bosom of a grateful and Dent anna thi Gecket i aaieiic dialed ' 
seal admiring people. But what we repeat, was the a ee — 
Peet | i spectacle? He resigned his illustrious command in- | Hark! seems there not, amid the solemn tread 
4 ee to the hands of those whom he had saved by an un- | Of those who bear to earth the coffin’d dead, 
i ' : er eo ! ‘ ° ° ° ° 
ty exampled concentration of virtue, genius and valor! | A dream-like voice to mingle with the air, 
The most sublime picture of the triumph of mingled Sn secitie eummeniniinns of dim ine whieh Gane: 
1F intellect and patriotism—a lofty prowess united to - ee ae * JOY’ ’ ‘ 
AD. | the patient and untiring zeal of a pure and holy love Of beauty wither’d in her brightest hour; ] 
He of country, that the world ever witnessed,—was with- | Of life’s own colours fading as the flower ? F 
$4 out shadow and without stain!—the most signal | As the bright sun thro’ rain or passing cloud, ( 
, achievement that was ever reserved, under heaven, Which round his glories fling their pallid shroud ; 
) as a crown of glory for gallant and good deeds, was |_| “4 Yar toay . , } 
without one alloying circumstance to impair its | Still pours the volume of his noontide ray, . 
' claims upon the gratitude, the wonder, and unmin- | And guards the throne of the o’erclouded day ;— c 
é = admiration of succeeding — as the —, of | His lustre pierces thro’ the misty veil, ‘ 
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victorus—a victory, at once, over the enemies of his | which earthward casts a shadow dim and pale ;— 
country, and himself! The annals of free govern- : lich a 
‘ f ¢? . . ’ 3s o 
a ments can boast of but one such passport to univer- | Thus to the mourner’s soul returns a light c 
sal honor---and that passport was won for them by | Thro’ the thick gloom of death’s impending night, t 
i the vagy — of a first Chief Magis- | Which flings on mem’ry’s altar that one ray, , 
¢: ; ; -rica—firs , . 
} trate of Republican America—first in point of time, | whose beam immortal cannot fade away. b 
PP; as he was first in the affections of his countrymen. 
b Epwarp Marvrin. 
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f Weep for the dead!—The very air doth mourn MORNING BREEZES. . 
The ashes earth hath gathered to her urn ;— WHENCE come ye, morning breezes? h 
The sky doth lower, and the drifting rack Beneath whose fanning wings e 
Flings on the bier it’s shadow deep and black; Yon flower, like starry spangle, a: 
Waves the sad cypress with it’s funeral lay, From its green covert springs ; of 
Answer the mourners on their cheerless way ; Where did ye scent your pinions, 
No sound is heard responsive to their grief, Amid wide earth’s dominions ? in 
| In that deep stillness; save the autumn leaf, we “ 
. . Was it in some lone valley, Ir 
As, for a moment, fluttering to the blast, : : li 
; mane ,; Ye found these sweets t expand, l 
i! It sounds the death-dirge of the spring-time past!— oo ae - 
et Where spring-time is eternal, ™ 
a Ye dead, ye dead! whose palaces of clay, é pe 
Ba -. : ' af iF tet of daw And sunlight ever bland; 
Closed to the sounds of life, the light of day, SE oN tt th 
( S are SW g 
\ Ne’er ope your portals, save at death’s command, Ssh hens auntie dain 53 ar 
1 , teh ve ecstatic dwelling? 
y When hastes a spirit to your shadowy land ;— 8 to 
Mi Sped is the shaft, and wing’d its deadly flight,— Ah! breezes of the morning! 7 
bf Throw wide your gates of ebon, shades of night! With odors ever rife, K 
ah Strewn is the bier, the parted spirit fled, Can ye not carry with you, B. 
I And one more swells your pallid ranks of dead !— To share your wand’ring life, ae 
Yes, one more victim piles the sacrifice One heart, that like yon flower, 
Of life’s departed joys and sever’d ties; Dreads noon-tide’s sultry hour. th 
Of joy which scarcely mantled on the brow, Mary E. Lez. : 
; And love which scarce had utter’d its first vow ; Charleston, S. C. ag 
i ’Ere death had forged this icy chain to bind lo 
id . . +t? 
f The suff’ring body, and the yearning mind !--- " 
ji “hy in sadness gaze upon the bier ? 
sk a, SAE He NS Gave wy THESSALY. al 
4 Why bids the gushing heart the starting tear? i 
Hi } ' 
dk Weep we the body freed from wo and pain; Thessaly !— Ty 
a4 Ills, in the grave, it ne’er can know again 2? The land of flocks, and herds, and fiery steeds, al 
iF 5 Or weep we that the spirit, soaring high, Horses and battles !—How supine she sleeps,— co 
7 Claims its bright crown of immortality ; Lock’d in the embrace of rocks, on which of old, Wi 
. And, god-like, bursting from it’s clayey ties, Her magic lighted altars. tec 
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THE PEASANT QUEEN. 
A SWEDISH CHRONICLE. 
CHAPTER I. 
“4 glooming peace, this morning with it brings.”’ 


Ir was the 12th of July, 1561, and the city of 
Stockholm presented a spectacle of unusual bus- 
tle and rejoicing. The inhabitants were seen 
crowding the streets from the first peep of dawn ; 
the bells pealed out in merry chime; the cannon 
thundered, and the flourish of trumpets issued 
from the palace-g gates with never-tiring echo. 
It was a day fraught with great interest to eve- 
ry Swede, for on this particular morning, Eric 
XIV. made his entry into this, the capital of his 
estates. Thirty years had elapsed, since the 
people had witnessed any such public demon- 
stration of rejoicing; for, at the accession of 
Gustavus Vasa, the treasury was so much ex- 
hausted by foreign wars, that royalty wisely put 
aside its claims, and took its ancestral seat, in 
quiet. 

But now, the immense treasure amassed by 
the late king was opened to meet the expenses 
of this new coronation; the most skilful mer- 
chants and architects were called into requisi- 
tion; and, witha careless hand, young Eric ex- 
pended a large amount of the money, which had 
been accumulating for many years. Nothing 
could exceed the “variety of the amusements, 
which were this day afforded the populace. In 

one square was collected a menagerie, compri- 
sing foreign birds and animals, such as had ne- 
ver “appeared before in Stockholm; further on, 
an ingenious actor exhibited his puppet-show, 
representing scenes from the drama of Faust— 
his terrible death, his seizure by the devil, and 
even his hell-torments ; while, at a little distance, 
astrologers were seen, explaining the mysteries 
of the constellations, and foretelling events. 

About mid-day, a louder flourish of trumpets, 
and the tramp of men and horses was heard in 
the distance. “The king is coming !” was the cry 
from every mouth ; and the multitude swelled 
like a living sea, as it prest on to meet its new 
sovereign. The ensigncies of royalty first ap- 
peared, carried by the respective dignitaries 
then came a long and glittering array of knights 
and barons, with their gorgeous banners waving 
to the breeze ; then was seen Duke John, the 
king’s brother, mounted on a superb horse, "and 
clad in princely costume; and last of all, the 
King himself, attended by his two counsellors, 
Burraeus and Persson, followed by a throng of 
gentlemen, soldiers and valets. 

And well might the people proudly gaze on 
this youthful descendant of their beloved king, 
Gustavus Vasa. Scarce twenty-eight years of 
age, his figure was tall and graceful as an Apol- 
lo; his bright auburn hair fell in soft masses 
even to his shoulders; and his deep blue eyes 
beamed with pride, pleasure and affection, min- 
gled with an habitual expression of melancholy, 
as he met the gaze of that assembled concourse. 
The symmetry of his shape was finely set off by 
a close dress of heavy brocade, forming strong 
contrast with his dark Spanish mantle, laden 
with diamonds, and his black bonnet, surmoun- 
ted by a superb ostrich plume. The silence of 
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the crowd was thrilling, as he appeared in the 
midst of his cortege; but after their first long 
gaze of admiration, a sudden explosion of de- 
light burst from the crowd; the shouts echoed 
from street to street, till alarmed by this enthu- 
siasm, his horse became restive, and the king 
was almost thrown directly in front of the 


3runkeburg palace. “This spot promises to be 
a fatal one to me,” observed Eric, with a serious 
smile. “It was here that Sweden’s best heads 
bowed to the executioner’s axe,” replied Count 
Sture ; “and perhaps your steed smells blood.” 

What a change did these few words produce 
in the young king’s countenance ; his flushed 
brow became pale with supe ratitious alarm ; his 
ear, Which had but lately drank in with delight 
the acclamations of the multitude, grew sudden- 
ly deaf'to the voice of applause ; and abruptly 
entering the palace-gate, he neglected to bestow 
those marks of ree ognition due the expectant 
populace—who, surprised and disappointed by 
his indifference, returned in wondering conjec- 
ture to their respective homes. 

CHAPTER II. 
“That old man 
Can take no root again! he hath snapped off 
The ancient tendrils.” 

It was on the evening of this day, that Mons, 
one of the king’s guards, met on his homeward 
Way a young friend, who wore the epaulet of a 
sergeant. “Ah! Max, is it you ?” he exclaimed, 
slapping him familiarly on ‘the shoulder; “I am 
truly glad that we have met; for two such faith- 
ful subjects, should not take their bottles of beer 
apart, on this glorious day. Come along with 
me; my grandfather will be delighted to see 
you, and Catherine, methinks, will not meet you 
with a frown.” <A blush of pleasure mantled 
the young officer’s face, as he promptly accept- 
ed the invitation. Ina few moments they reach- 
ed the door of a humble dwelling, where the 
friends entered, and were cheerfully welcomed 
by an old man, the elder Mons, who, seated in 
his accustomed place, was diligently perusing 
his favorite volume, the Bible. Rembrant him- 
self might have chosen this aged soldier for his 
study. His large and well-formed head was 
adorned with a few gray locks of silken texture ; 
the expansive forehead was almost unwrinkled ; 
his eyes beamed brightly from beneath the hea- 
vy brows, and his white and flowing beard hung 
even to his breast. Having served as a soldier 
under Gustavus Vasa, he received a yearly 
pension after that king’s death, and was now 
passing his remaining years in quiet obscurity. 
His whole life had been, indeed, dedicated to 
that monarch; since one half of it had been 
spent in fighting for him, and the other half 
seemed fully occupied in talking about him. No 
story ever past his lips, in w hich Gustavus did 
not conspicuously figure; and he was never 
weary of describing the wretched state of Swe- 
den under the Danish yoke,—its revolt, the mas- 
sacre of its nobles, the king’s flight to Delecaria, 
his numberless perils, and “his final accession to 
the throne. As he proceeded, big tears would 


stream down his cheeks, his breast would heave 
convulsively, and he would half audibly murmur, 
“Why is it that I have outlived my general ?” 
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One tie still bound him to life; it was the af- 
fection he bore his beloved grand-daughter, the 
fair Catherine, to whom we have already re- 
ferred. And truly, she was worthy of the love 
he lavished upon her. To eyes, blue and lus- 
trous as her country’s lakes, a mouth sweet as 
an opening rose-bud, and hair that seemed to 
imprison sunshine in their brown tresses,—she 
united a disposition of such continual cheerful- 
ness and vivacity ; manners, timid yet so full of 
naiveté, and a voice of such musical cadence, 
that she might well be the delight of the old 
man, as well as of Maximilian, who so often 
dropped in, under the pretext of enjoying a so- 
cial chat with the veteran. 

We may readily imagine this evening’s theme 
of conversation. The soldier’s face flushed 
with pleasure, as his grand-son related the 
events of the morning: the king’s march from 
Rottebro to Stockholm; his ingress into the ci- 
ty, and hisreception by the populace ; but when 
he referred to the accident which had nearly 
taken place, through his horse’s misrule, the ve- 
teran sighed deeply, and shook his head, as he 
observed that it prognosticated no good fortune. 

“Nay! father,” replied the younger Mons, 
laughingly; “I am sorry that I mentioned what 
is really of no consequence, but which excites in 
you such alarm. Since our king’s death, you 
fancy that Sweden has lost its good genius, and 
that nought but calamity must befal it” 

“Ah! my son, how can I help fearing, when I 
see my young master surrounded by such evil 
councillors; when I hear of his being a skilful 
poet, musician and astrologer; and when, be- 
sides, I am told, that he is naturally of a weak, 
suspicious disposition; liable to violent though 
short-lived bursts of passion, and strongly im- 
bued with superstition.” 

The conversation was now interrupted by Ca- 
therine, who placed on the board some retresh- 
ments, along with three silver drinking vessels, 
bearing an inscription in German, which en- 
forced on all drinkers the love of God, and the 
practice of virtue. Max. cast a loving glance 
on the maiden, as she took her seat at a small 
table, and commenced arranging her fruits and 
flowers for the morrow’s sale; for it was so that 
she earned an honest but humble livelihood. 
Observing that her countenance became over- 
shaded by the turn of conversation, he endea- 
vored to change the topic; but the young girl 
had that morning caught a glimpse of the hand- 
some monarch; her heart yearned towards him, 
in spite of his unfortunate dispositions, and she 
entered with such keen interest into their dis- 
cussions respecting his future fate, that, hurt by 
her apparent indifference towards himself, Max. 
rose after a brief visit, and bade them good- 
night. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Every hour, 
He flashes into some gross crime or other, 
That sets us all at odds.” 


The fears of the elder Mons were but too well 
founded, for Eric speedily displayed many dan- 
gerous and vicious characteristics. Yet, altho’ 





improvident and prodigal, suspicious and pas- 


sionate, he often exhibited traits of honour and 
virtue, which made his character a strange 
compound of opposite qualities. As his subjects 
were early desirous that he should marry, he 
made proposals to Elizabeth of England, which 
were, however, refused; an ambassador was 
then despatched to Mary, Queen of Scots, who 
met with the same ill-luck; the king then turned 
his eyes, though with hopeless desire, to the 
Princess René, of Lorraine ; till his last nego- 
tiation, a like offer to Catherine of Hesse, was 
entirely successful, and the following month was 
fixed for their nuptials. Twelve vessels were 
despatched to bear the bride to Sweden, but en- 
countering the Danish fleet near Bornholm, they 
were attacked and dispersed ; and the comman- 
der, alter reaching Lubeck, sent messengers to 
the Princess, informing her of this contre-temps, 
yet urging his master’s suit. Three weeks 
elapsed, when they returned—but without the 
bride; for the Landgrave, becoming suddenly 
alarmed by the disturbed state of Sweden, 
declined giving up his daughter for the pre- 
sent. 

Eric, whose first hope had been fixed on Eli- 
zabeth, now despatched a letter by a secret 
emissary, in which he ventured_so far as to as- 
sure her, that he had never seriously contempla- 
ted a marriage with the Princess of Hesse ; this 
letter was intercepted and opened by the Land- 
grave, who, filled with indignation, commanded 
Eric’s ambassador to quit his possessions, never 
to return. 

Such were the public acts of the young king, 
and his private ones were equally reprehensi- 
ble. Unfriendly feelings had been long fostered 
between this monarch and his brother John, 
which, although carefully concealed, only re- 
quired a spark to enkindle. Eric, who delight- 
ed in the study of astrology, read in the stars 
that his life was menaced by a man with light 
hair; and at the suggestions of his councillor, 
the designing Persson, his suspicions rested on 
Prince John, who was immediately taken prison- 
er, and conducted to Stockholm, along with his 
young wife. 

Persson strongly urged his immediate death, 
hoping by such means to rise higher in office ; 
but the king could not be won over to consent to 
such extreme measures, and he was therefore 
strictly confined in the castle of Grispholm. His 
wife was offered her liberty, along with a luxu- 
rious home in the palace, but showing her mar- 
riage ring, with this motto, “aemo nisi mors,” 
she would not even reply to Eric’s seeming in- 
dulgence, but shared her husband’s prison. 

This fresh act of injustice naturally contribu- 
ted to make the king more unhappy than ever. 
His suspicions were aroused by the least play- 
ful words among his courtiers ; thoughts of trea- 
son were discovered in every harmless act ; and 
yet, scarcely did he yield to his ungovernable 
temper, before conscience won the mastery, and 
with self-promises of reformation, he would ex- 
claim, “I have sinned again! alas! I have sinned 
again !” 

Like the mysterious huntsman so often intro- 
duced into German ballads, he seemed to belong 
both to an angel of light and a demon of dark- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
“] have thee- thou art mine, 
With life to keep, and but with lite resign.” 

Three years had elapsed, since Eric’s trium- 
phal entreé into Stoc kholm, and the most indil- 
ferent observer must have been struck with the 
change which had taken place in his appear- 
ance during that time. His face was pale to 
sickliness; his brow clouded with perpetual 
gloom; even in his happier moments, his smile 
was sad and untrequent; needless suspicions 
had destroyed the good faith of his subjects; 
and instead of the crowds who once welcomed 
his approach, the citizens were now seen to 
withdraw into their houses as he passed, and his 
cortege often moved through still and deserted 
streets, 

As he was one evening taking his accustomed 
ride along the city-bridge, he observed an un- 
usual throng, collected near his palace gate. 
“Whatis the meaning of yonder crowd?” he 
anxiously inquired; “can it be a fresh revolt ?” 
The officer whom he addressed, put spurs to his 
horse, and quickly returned with the informa- 
tion, that a young female, by the name of Ca- 
therine Mons, and who was the peasant-belle of 
the city, had been knocked down by a carriage, 
and was now lying apparently dead. 

Eric’s firs t impulses were always those of be- 
nevolence, and rushing on in advance of his 
guard, he ‘reached the spot at the moment when 
they were arranging a litter, on which to con- 
vey the stunned but still living maiden to her 
home. The crowd separated at his approach, 
and regardless of his dignity, the king sprang 
from the saddle, and pushing aside the beor 
who supported Catherine, he took ber in his 
arms, rested her fair head on his broidered sboul- 
der, bathed her white temples with water; and 
when consciousness at length returned, and ber 
blue eyes opened in languid tenderness oa the 
king’s face, Eric could hardly refrain from ex- 
pressing his pity, ] joy and admiration. Placing 
her gently on the litter, he commanded that she 

should be carried into the palace, where a sur- 
geon would be in attendance; and hurrying on, 
he gave ogders that achamber should be thrown 
open for her reception. 

How wearisome was the perusal of the mili- 
tary bulletins, which were on this evening pre- 
sented for the king’s inspection; and with what 
eagerness did he ascend to his observatory, 
ence more to read his fate in the stars. 

Burraeus, his tutor in astrology, was already 
there, awaiting him; for the wily courtier had 
observed the interest with which the king re- 
garded the young peasant, and had already 
plotted ascheme against his peace. The door 
had hardly closed on them, than turning from 
the window, he exclaimed, “Ah! sire, what is 
this that see? A new star has risen along 

with the one that rules your destiny. Though 
small in magnitude, it is perfectly discernible ; 
and so near your own, that your rays seem to 
lend brightness to its humility. See! yonder it 
lies!? and as he spoke, he pointed to the con- 
stellation, where this minor light had shone be- 
fore, although probably unnoticed. 

“Is it possible? Can it be so?” cried Eric, 





have then united our destinies ;” he half- ‘audibly 
added, and gazed with prolonged transport on 
the starry concave. Then, as if fearing he had 
said too much, he bade Burraeus a hurried fare- 
well, and retiring to his chamber, was soon lost 
in a delicious reverie. 

On the following morning, Eric made early 
inquries after C ‘atherine, and learned that she 
had quite recovered from the contusion, which 
might have proved so fatal, and that she was 
now desirous of returuing to her friends, who, 
anxious, waited her appearance at the palace- 
gate. 

“Leave her to me! I will myself converse 
with her,” exclaimed the king, as, waving the 
messenger aside, he hurried to the apartment, 
where Catherine was now w aiting his summons 
to depart. 

We will not enter fully into the conversation 
which passed between the imprudent monarch, 
and the timid yet graceful maiden. In vain did 
she bring forward each argument to convince 
him of the propriety of relinquishing her to her 
anxious relatives: with tears of affectionate so- 
licitude, she described the condition of her aged 
grandfather, now that he was se parated from 
her, who was the comfort of his existence 3 with 
blushing earnestness, she revealed the impor- 
tant assistance which her industry gave to the 
sustenance of her family; and when all failed, 
she meekly clasped her hands on her bosom, 
and stood waiting the monarch’s decision. 

“{ know that it is but natural that you should 
desire to return to your friends,” observed Eric 
mildly ; “but listen to me, and do not, in your 
heart, accuse me of treachery, until you hear 
me to the end. No doubt, you are aware that 
I am superstitious; for the pe ople are generally 
informed on the weaknesses of their sovereign. 
Yesterday, when I saw you lying near my pal- 
ace-gate, something whispered me, that destiny 
re quired me to take an uncommon interest in 
your fate; I knew you but as the child of my 
father’s faithful soldier, but beneath this humble 
garb | recognised graces, which fitted you for 
the abode of’ king. It seemed that fortune had 
made a mistake, when it confined you to a cot- 
tage, instead of giving you the range ofa palace ; 
and [ immediately resolved to repair its unjust 
penalty. Let me then enjoy the happiness of 
raising one humble flower from its obscurity ; 
if you consent, I will establish you within these 
walls,—you shall receive all the advantages of 
education which my sister enjoys; and no one 
shall disturb your tranquillity, for I will be your 
protector, and if you allow it, your friend.” 

The agitated Catherine could not give utter- 
ance to the feelings that were eager to break 
from her parted lips; throwing herself at Eric’s 
feet, she raised her streaming blue eyes to his 
face, as she half articulated, “My grandfather ! 
my brother! what will become of them ?” 

“Have no fears respecting them,” replied Eric 
hurriedly ; “accept what I now propose, and I 
will not fail to give them every assistance,” and 
before the timid girl could rise from her kneel- 
ing posture, the young monarch smiled kindly 
on 1 her, and said farewell. 





With a countenance radiant with joy; “the fates 
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CHAPTER V. 
“Thou art most rich, being poor ;— 
Thee and thy virtues, here i seize upon.” 

On this very day, the Secretary of State re- 
ceived orders to double the pay of Corporal 
Mons, a benefit which won ready acknowledg- 
ment from that officer. A home in one of the 
state castles was also offered Catherine’s grand- 
father; but a violent torrent of indignation 
streamed from his lips, as he declared that not 
for life itself would he accept any aid from the 
hands that had seized on his beloved child,— 
and after a loud burst of passion, he concluded 
by invoking heaven’s curses on the being who 
had thus trifled with his peace of mind. 

Catherine knew nothing of the old man’s dis- 
tress, for she had been informed through a spe- 
cial messenger, that he was calm and apparent- 
ly satisfied with tie change ; knowing that she 
would thus enjoy those advantages of educa- 
tion, for which she had long pine d. Giving only 

a few hours to admiration of self, as she ex- 
Gani her coarse dress for a velvet robe, she 
entered the apartments of the Princess, who had 
kindly promised to direct her education ; and 
nothing could exceed the industry with which 
she soon prosecuted her fascinating studies. 

The king often visited the apartment, where 
these lessons were received. Ashe was an ex- 
cellent musician, he especially delignted in mark- 
ing the improvementof his protegé in that branch, 
and when she sung with touching plaintiveness 
some love-ditty, or chaunted the lays of her own 
fair country, they fellon his ear like celestial mu- 
sic, and his heart thrilled with j joy and agitation. 

Yet no word of love ever passed from Kric’s 
lips, though he felt his passion hourly increasing. 
It was pleasure enough to watch the warm blush 
that mantled Catherine’s cheek, with his ap- 
proaching footsteps; or to catch the glance of 
her modest eye, as she caught the encouraging 
words and smiles he freely lavished upon her. 

An occasion soon presented itself for more 
open demonstrations of affection, and Eric was 
not backward in seizing on the opportunity. It 
Was one evening, when the Princess and Ca- 
therine, attended by the king, were taking their 
usual walk along the banks of Lake Maelar. As 
they trod the flowery pathway, where the 
branches of the birch met overhead, while all 
was so still that not one leat’ moved on the fo- 
liage, and the northern nightingale breathed its 
love-song to the night without fear of molesta- 
tion,—Catherine’s spirits rose with the scene; 


she recalled with artless earnestness the days of 


her girlhood, when she had sat down to rest be- 
neath these very trees, after concluding her flow- 
er sale; and although a shade of melancholy 
might be observed in her face, as she fondly 
dwelt on her relatives, who, strange as it ap- 
peared to her, she was not allowed to visit, she 
soon shook oil her sadness, so as not to appear 
ungrateful to her benefactor. 

As the stars came out, one by one, in the fluid 
depths of ether, Eric gently drew Catherine to 
his side, and for some time they contemplated 
the scene in silence. “Catherine,” said the king, 
first breaking this long pause, “do you know 


that in yonder stars I have read your fate, as 
The maiden looked up in- 


well as mine own 2” 


to his face with smiling credulity, but made n no 
inquiry. “There are many,” continued Eric, 
“who ridicule the study of astrology ; but noth- 
ing appears more reasonable, to my mind, than 
its truth. Methinks it is far better to trust to 
yonder bright intelligences, than to the predic- 
tions of men, ignorant like ourselves. Would 
you believe it, maiden, on the first evening of 
our meeting, { was induced to visit my observa- 
tory; and in yonder blue space, I discovered a 
star near my own natal one, which bore to me 
the semblance of yourself. Something then 
whispered that your love might be won; yet al- 
though I am king over this wide realm, I feared 
until now to ask the heart of one of its lowliest 
maidens: but, Catherine, | can delay no longer; 
tamper not with my feelings, but tell me, do the 
stars speak falsely, and will you reject the love 
in which so many would exult ?” 

The terrified maiden fell at the king’s feet, 
and gave vent to a passionate burst of grief, as 
she besought him not to think of raising her 
from the station in which she was born. She 
revealed to him the yearnings with which she 
still looked for a return to her former home; she 
recalled his first promise of being her protector, 
and, “oh!” she exclaimed, “urge me not to a 
mene, , wae ich can bring happiness to neither 
ofus. As the ruler of this kingdom, it is not fit- 

ing that it you should wed the daughter of a poor 
soldier ; your subjects expect better things trom 
you; and what would be their anger , should 
they learn of your misjudged intentions.” 

“You mistake, Catherine,” replied the king, 
hurriedly ; “such an union, if private, would 
conduce greatly to the happiness of my people. 
Before I felt the influence of your presence, I 
yielded to those sudden bursts of passion, whose 

results always drove me to despair; happiness 

was known to me only by name; and I was of- 
ten tempted to throw away the life, which had 
become burdensome ; buta merciful Providence 
sent me, in you, the harp that has subdued all 
those evil dispositions; a ray of light has bro- 
ken into the darkness of my soul, and if deprived 
of your love, I feel that 1 must yield with ten- 
fold strength to temptation, and who knows to 
what sad fate my madness may lead me.’ 

With many such prayers and arguments, the 
king urged his suit; until, after long persuasion, 
the yielding mak den allowed her heart to decide 
against her judgment, and consented to an im- 
mediate but secret union. 

CHAPTER VI. 
“From thee I will not hide 
What thoughts, in my unquiet breast, are risen.”’ 

Some months elapsed after the above men- 
tioned event, and although Catherine still re- 
ceived from the king the most substantial tokens 
of aflection, yet there were moments when she 
yielded to deep melancholy, as she reflected on 
the probable sorrows of her grandfather, and 
her apparent desertion ; for the king was so jea- 
lous of her love towards her relatives, as to for- 
bid her the shortest interview, although she was 
weekly informed of the old man’s continued 
health. 

As she was one morning sitting in listless idle- 
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the lake, she was startled by then notes sof a song, 
sung by a familiar voice. On raising the cur- 
tain, she observed a small skiff lying in the sha- 
dow of the palace, wherein sat one, who was 
muffled in a fisherman’s cloak, but whom she 
immediately recognised as her friend, Maximi- 
lian. 

For a moment, she was almost afraid to ad- 
dress him ; and was actually about to retire from 
the casement, when the figure extended his 
hand, as if pleadingly, and murmured her name 
in a soft voice. 

“For God’s sake! what do you here?” ex- 
claimed the terrified Cathe Tine ; who was well 
assured of the watchfulness of the king’s guard ; 
“are you not aware that youare liable to detec- 
tion every moment ?” 

“I know it,” answered Max. sadly; “but I 
leave Stockholm to-morrow, and I could not de- 
part without seeing you once more.” 

“And where are you going?” asked Cathe- 
rine. 

“I go with your brother to join the. army, 
which is about marching against the Danes ; 
and who knows, Catherine, but that we may 
both fall in battle, and never meetagain. But 
why do I speak of myself, when I have come to 
repeat to you a message from——” 

“From my dear grandfather. Ah! Max., tell 
me all about him,” exclaimed Catherine. “They 
say that he is calm and contented in his present 
lonely state; but sometimes my heart reproves 
me, and I fancy that it may not be so.” 

“Now curses on the foul lips that speak such 
falsehood,” exclaimed Max., striking the oar on 
the water in his indigni ition. “From the morn- 
ing of your disappearance, the old man’s spirits 
failed him entirely ; his memory became dis- 
turbed ; and when I stept in to comfort him, as I 
often did, his first question would be, ‘Have you 
seen her, Max.? Have you yet discovered the 
dear child ? and when I would reply in the ne- 
gative, he would fall back in his chair, and sink 
into a reverie which lasted the entire day.” 

“Oi! that the king would but allow me to see 
him ” cried Catherine, in a voice broken with 
sobs; “stay, Max., if you ever loved me, stay 
but for a moment, and I will plead with him to 
allow me but one interview ;” and she was about 
to spring from the window, for the immediate 
execution of her plan. 

“Catherine,” said the young soldier, in sym- 
pathising tones, “there is no need for such a re- 
quest; you must not think of going home any 
“a a 

Nay! can it be that he refuses to see me? 
Would he drive his penitent child with curses 
from his side? Ah! no, it is not so; my heart 
tells ms that his first word would be a blessing.” 

“Ah! Catherine, the good old soldier will 
never again bless you in this world,” sighed 
Max., softly. 7 

“Ah! speak quickly, he is ill; perhaps he is 
dying,” sobbed his alarmed ompanion. 

“He is dead,” replied Max., in accents of grief 
and compassion. 

“Dead! dead! then I was his murderer. I 
have killed him !” shrieked the wretched girl, as, 
wringing her hands convulsively, she sank fain- 
ting on the floor. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
“Why, this is magic, and it breaks his bonds, 
It gives him freedom.” 

No one can imagine the bitter feelings, with 
which Catherine reviewed all the acts of deceit 
and prevarication, which had been employed 
against her by the minions of her husband ; and, 
as she had every reason to believe, at his own 
suggestions. Although silent on the subject of 
her injuries, Eric could not but observe the al- 
teration of her manners towards himself; the 
eagerness with which she aypided all conversa- 
tion, and the gloom that hung over her usually 
cheerful spirits. lustead of endeavoring to soothe 
her wounded sensibility, he, too, se emed desirous 
of shunning her companionship; and, separated 
from her good influences, Persson and Burraeus 
were again received into favour. 

Anxious to seize on the opportunity which 
the king’s ill-nature presented, these councillors 
brought forth accusations against several of the 
nobility, and especially against Sture, one of the 
richest and most devoted subjects of the crown. 
Sture was immediately seized, and confined in 
the prison of Upsal; the Diet was convoked to 
sit in jadgment ; and although the proofs against 
him were by no means conclusive, yet, fearing 
the anger of the king, and the treachery of his 
chief councillors, they yielded to their timidity, 
and sentenced him to death. 

Eric, however, shrank from the execution of 
the sentence, and he had even determined to ask 
forgiveness of the aged Count for having impri- 
soned him, when Persson, who trembled for the 
consequences of such a meeting, contrived just 
then to raise fresh suspicions against him; and 
anew plot was hinted at, in which he was en- 
gaged. 

Aroused to new fury, Eric gave orders for the 
immediate execution of the sentence ; but scarce- 
ly was the deed done, when he was attacked by 
one of those paroxysms of remorse, which al- 
ways deprived him of his reason. Unseen by 
his attendants, he rushed from the palace, and 
prest to the thick woods surrounding Stockholm, 
as if there to hide himself trom observation. But 
conscience would not be quieted; at every step 
his despair redoubled; he called himself the 
murderer of his father’s faithful friend ; and tear- 
ing off his royal garments, he demanded a pea- 
sant’s garb, as if hoping by this outward change 
to alter his inner feelings. The ery of his vic- 
tim seemed ever ringing in his ear; every tree, 
to his excited imagination, became a spectre ; 
and every breeze a death-knell. 

After some hours of anxious search, the king 
was discovered in this wretched condition; and 
not all the wisdom of his councillors, could de- 
vise any way of soothing his spirit’s madness. 
At length, roused to iresh love and pity by his 
misfortunes, Catherine lent her aid; and with 
the first tones of her voice, Eric’s countenance 
soitened into tranquillity ; his eyes gradually 
lost their wild expression, and sinking down in 
extreme exhaustion, he laid his wearied head 
on her shoulder, and soothed by her expres- 
sions of tenderness, soon fell into a profound 
slumber. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Happier, happier far than thou, 

* * * * 

She that makes the humblest hearth 
Lovely but to one on earth ! 

Not many months after this event, Eric was 
made glad by the birth of ason; a tie which 
bound him more closely than ever to his pea- 
sant wile. In his first hours of love and delight, 
he resolved to set aside all the pride of the na- 
tion, by an act, fraught with great danger to 
himself,—namely, the coronation of his beloved 
Catherine. When he communicated his inten- 
tions, she shrunk from his proposal] in undissem- 
bled fear and aversion. “Renounce this dan- 
gerous project,” she entreated, “which would 
yield me no real pleasure, and must create for 
me so many enemies. Ido not desire to be pro- 
claimed Queen; but in this private sphere will 
ever conunue to love you, humbly and devo- 
tedly.” 

But the enamoured monarch would not listen 
to her pleadings; embracing her affectionately, 


along with the aid readily aflorded him by the 
numerous friends and relatives of the murdered 
Count Sture, that ina few weeks he was ready 
to declare open war. 

Eric was still absorbed in his domestic happi- 
ness, and entirely inattentive to the atiairs of 
his kingdom, when news reached lim ot Prince 
John’s treachery,—of the taking of several of 
his most important castles, and the increasing 
progress of the rebel army. Distrustiul of his 
trooy.s, who were every day deserting him, he 
acted on the defensive ; withdrew to his capital, 
leit it to his generals to stay the advance of the 
adverse army, and even looked on in listless des- 
pair, as he saw them at length camping around 
the very walls of Stockholm. This, which woun- 
ded him still more, was the departure of his sis- 
ter, who, wearied out by his many weaknesses, 
had at length gone over to join the party of her 
brother John. 

“And have you, too, determined to forsake 
me ?” exclaimed the suspicious king, as Cathe- 
rine one morning followed him to the battle- 








he left the apartment to give orders for the an- 
nouncement of the intended coronation, and to 
command that invitations should be despatched 


to Prince John, who, at Catherine’s entreaty, | 
had been set at liberty; as well as to all the no- | 


bles of the kingdom. 


This celebration was almost as splendid as | 


that of his own accession to the throne; but al- 
though his most influential subjects moved in 
the procession, yet no voice of applause or ap- 
proval broke from the thronging groups; men 
whispered suspiciously to each other, as they 
met; noble ladies looked scornfully for the ap- 
— of the peasant-girl, who was about to 

ecome their Queen and mistress; and when 
Catherine advanced, attended by the regalia, 
and glittering in gold and jewels, no one blest 
her as she passed, save the two councillors, who 
absolutely exulted in the success of their dark 
schemes. 

On reaching the church, where the arch- 
bishop, Laurentius Petri, awaited their arrival, 
the crown dropped from his hands, as he was 
about to place it on the Queen’s head; this omen 
was marked and commented on by the excited 
public; and when Catherine turned trom the 
altar, there was such deep dejection visible in 
her pale and anxious face, that many among 
those who had once known and loved her, ex- 
pressed their pity in open terms; and, for her- 
self, she almost longed to mingle amongst them 
once more, rather than return to the coldness 
and formality of her palace-life. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“Why allthis tumult? Treason, by the cross !”’ 


It may be readily imagined that the monarch’s 


late act drew on him a fresh torrent of disgust 


and disapproval from his indignant subjects. 
Malcontents every day went over to the side of 


his brother John, who, within his own castles, 
was fostering and maturing a plan, which would 

sult in To prevent any 
disquiet from a foreign source, Prince John en- opportunity for advancing his cause. 
tered into a treaty of peace with Denmark, and j 


result in Eric’s entire ruin. 


ments, where he stood gazing in silent despon- 
_ dency on his brother’s growing troops. 

| “My king! my husband!” exclaimed the de- 
| voted wife, with a look of reproachful love, “tho’ 
_ heaven itself should abandon you, yet will Ca- 
| therine remain faithful.” 

Suddenly, nerved at length by his Queen’s 
| persuasions, the King roused himself to action: 
but it was too late. The few remaining nobles 
| were not willing to venture their lives in such 
an unequal contest, and, at their solicitation, the 
archbishop absolved them from the oath of fi- 
delity which bound them to their King; and ta- 
king advantage of the license thus aflorded them, 
they opened the city gates on that very night to 
the rebel army. 

Eric was quietly employed in his morning 
devotions in the church, when a message arrived 
informing him of this new treachery. Impreca- 
tions of hate and revenge reached his ear, as 
several Delecarian troops, headed by Prince 
John in person, immediately alterwards ad- 
ranced up the aisle, and before the king was 
aware of their presence, he was surrounded by 
a strong guard, and declared prisoner of state. 


CHAPTER X. 


“If I could see him, it were well with me ! 
* * e * 


Speak to me! 
This once—once more !” 

A few days after, and Prince John had enter- 
ed into Stockholm, when his first act was to en- 
close Eric in a close vault in the prison of Ore- 
byhus. Watched over by men who regarded 
him with hate and suspicion ; bound hands and 
feet in irons; and deprived of every means of 
employment,—the young monarch soon sank in- 
to a gloomy and lethargic state. In those long 
days of weariness, he would sometimes accuse 
even Catherine of indifference, and fancy that 
she, too, had yielded to the current which had 
set against him. It would have comforted him 
to know, with what earnestness she seized every 
In answer 
to Prince John’s offer of one of the Swedish pro- 


. 





engaged so much assistance from that quarter, | vinces, as an honorable retreat for herself and 
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son, she replied that she desired nothing, save 
to share the gloomy prison where her husband 
was confined ; and after long months of promises 
and disappointments, she at length received the 
order admitting her to enter Eric’s prison. 

Clad in the peasant garb, which she had re- 
sumed since the day of her husband’s dethrone- 
ment, she took her infant son in her arms, and 
set off on foot, one wintry morning, to reach 
Orebyhus. After a journey of several days, 
through a country covered with snow, she 


reached the prison on the third evening, half 


dead with fatigue, but full of reviving hope as 
she handed the order to the jailor granting her 
admittance. 

Alas! a more speedy messenger had in the 





F ast, while I turn them o’er, the anb idden tear 
Falls, a soft tribute to the sad’ning past; 
Embalms the mem’ry of a friend, once dear, 

Or mourns some love that was not meant to last. 


Oh! recollections fond! I travel o’er,— 


In crowds, the haunts of childhood’s happy hours ; 


meanwhile arrived, with commands of far differ- | 


ent import. Urgedon by his infamous council- 


lors, who suggested that Catherine was proba- | 
bly the bearer of some plan for his escape, Prince | 


John despatched a warrant for his immediate 
death; and the only choice allowed Eric, was 
to determine instantly between stifling, bleeding 
to death, or poison; and he had swallowed the 
latter only a few moments before his wife’s ap- 
pearance. 


As he feebly folded a paper, which the atten- | 


dants permitted him to write, in which he ex- 
pressed his devoted love for his wife and child, 
and even besought the protection of his mur- 
derer-brother in their behalf, his arm was sud- 
denly arrested by a white hand,—a plaintive 
voice murmured his name, in loving accents,— 
and the weeping Catherine had scarcely folded 
her arms around his emaciated form, and whis- 
pered all the joy she felt in their re-union, than, 
yielding to the influence of the deadly potion, 
his features became fri: ghtfully convulsed—his 
frame shook with maddening tortures—his blue 
eyes opened wildly on the pale and bewildered 
face that hu: ig over his,—and with the first fee- 
ble glance of recognition, he sank quite dead on 
her faithful bosom. 





TO MY OLD DESK. 
[Drawn accidentally from a long repose in the garret. ] 
BY J. DOUBLEAITCH, ESQ. 
Auas! alas! how many years have flown, 
Since last I looked, old ink-stained desk, on thee 
What pain, what toil, what changes have I known; 
What weary wanderings over land and sea! 


While all-forgotten, quiet in the rest, 

Unchanged by all the passing change wert thou; 
Still close-concealing, in thy faithful breast, 

The precious records which I gaze on now. 


Old faded wood! how well the happy day, 
When a fond father gave thee me, I mind : 
Childhood and youth, since then, have past away, 
But thou art here, with all they left behind. 


Dear, priceless relics of forgotten years ! 

Sacred to every feeling of the heart! 

Love! friendship! hate! fond hopes! and idle fears! 
Each finds a record on some mouldering chart. 








In woods, and fields, and lake, and stream, once 
more, 


We hunt, we lave—we gather fruits and flowers. 


Shrine of the past! I close thy time-worn lid, 
And shut thy treasures from my dimming sight: 
Deep in thy sacred bosom be they hid, 

Till circling years may draw them to the light. 


Thou who surviv’st, with tender hand unclose 
These frail memorials of another age ; 

Nor check the sympathetic tear that flows, 

For him who traced each heart-revealing page. 


“OH! ’TIS NOT FOR ME.” 

Ou! ’tis not for me to love thee, 
Shadows dwell on all before me,— 
Shall I spread their pall above thee, 
Or lonely meet the doom that’s o’er me?— 

I must not feel the heart’s free gushing ; 
I dare not see the sudden brightness 
On thy cheek, like sunset flushing 
Thro’ a snow-drift’s perfect whiteness. 
The prisoned bosom gently swelling, 
Trembling, hoping, faintly sighing; 
Though silent, eloquently telling 
Love, and truth, and faith undying; — 
The eye with eager glances gleaming, 
Prompt traitor of the deepest feeling ; 
Or soft as dewy twilight beaming, 
Thy gentler fancies still revealing :-— 

I dare not read this dangerous lore; 
Far of to worship and adore, 
Is all lean. The poor man may 
Gaze on the stars that bless his way, 
And worship in its distant sphere, 
Some one than all the rest more dear; 
All this he may—but were it not sia 
To dream that starry sisi to win. A*. 


EVENING. 

From thy dim, cloister’d cave, oh! blessed eve! 
On noiseless step, thou com’st again to weave 
A mystic veil, with dew-drops ever damp, 
Around the couch of earth; who, like a child 
Singing its drowsy chaunt, is soon beguil’d 
To pleasantslumber. ‘The attendant moon, 
Pallid as maid just waked from blissful swoon, 
Lights, at thy gentle call, her pearly lamp; 
And stars, by some imagin’d heaven’s field-flowers, 
Look timidly from out their secret bowers, 
As eager for thysummons. Zephyr sighs 
His low and loving secret to the sea 
And trembling, as with bliss, the sea replies ; 
While my rapt soul, with all, holds sympathy. 

Mary E. Lee. 
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THE WARLIKE RESOURCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
NUMBER TWO. 





Havine briefly considcred, with some pro- 
minent illustrations, in our first number, the 
leading topics connected with our national re- 
sources for defensive military operations upon 
the land, we come now to such as pertain to the 
Navy. This branch of our warlike resources 
has ever commended itself to the aflection, es- 
.teem, and admiration of the country, not less 
by its uniform gallantry, than by its modest as- 
surance, that it could always dare to do all that 
should become the noble “ flag of the free, and 
the home of the brave.” The Naval Service 
of the United States, has indeed been always 
fortunate, and if sometimes rash, never heedless, 
and if once clouded by a “ Leopard” blemish, 
it has never been disgraced. It has often, by 
its daring and intrepidity, extorted the wonder 
and admiration of the world. In those dark 
and gloomy periods of our history, when the 
honor and life-blood of the nation were oozing 
from every pore—in the midst of inglorious 
defeats, and emasculated campaigns, conducted 
by dotard imbecility—in such crisis as threat- 
ened irremediable confusion and melancholy 
disaster to our Armies, the glorious Navy has 
come boldly to the rescue, and, flinging its ban- 
ner to the breeze, it has proudly won its way to 
the hearts of a whole nation by its triumphant 
successes. And at atime when the army seem- 
ed to be the mere sport and plaything of moun- 
tebanks, strutting in feathers and brocade, pro- 
mising every thing and effecting nothing, the 
Navy came forth boasting nothing, but accom- 
plishing every thing. When the vilest pusila- 
nimity and incompetency in the military, had 
ignominiously permitted large regions of our 
soil to be invaded and occupied by the enemy, 
and the gloom of despondency pervaded the 
public sentiment, then it was that the Navy tore 
away from the Army the drooping emblem of 
the nation’s power, and elevating it aloft on the 
highest spar, swore to redeem its honor or pe- 
rish in the attempt. That solemn pledge was 
not made in vain—the national honor was re- 
trieved upon every sea—and even at Bladens- 
burg, whither no ship could float, the indomita- 
ble Barney, with his gallant handful of sailors, 
stood fast, and had they received any support 
from the soldiery, would have repulsed the 
enemy and prevented his march on the capital ; 
that stain upon our escutcheon, which rivers of 
blood can never wash from our annals ! 

The spirit and enterprise of the navy are its 
own property. Whether it be employed to ne- 
gotiate a treaty at the cannon’s mouth, with the 
piratical nation’s of the Mediterranean—or to 
revive and restore the national confidence, by 
its glorious victories upon the ocean and the 
lakes—or in the monotonous business of pro- 
tecting our lawful commerce, the Navy is every 
where the same, bold, persevering and trium- 
phant right arm of the nation’s strength, in 
maintaining its exterior relations in amity with 
the world. The Navy, too, enjoys another and 
most important advantage over the Army—in 
the fact of its entire competency and aptitude 
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to serve ashore in charge of land batteries — 
The Tars can do good execution in the place 
of artillerists—but the latter can never change 
places with the former. Hence, the Navy, large 
or small, is always more available than the 
army ever can be, for all the legitimate pur- 
poses of our national defence. And hence, also 
if it should be deemed expedient to disband the 
Army, and explode the notion of its absolute 
necessity for any useful purpose in time of 
peace, the Navy should always be retained 
upon a respectable footing, and deeply cherish- 
ed as the true and natural auxiliary of the mili- 
tia—our National Guards. 

But, with all these benefits, characteristics 
and tendencies, and many more had we time to 
adduce them—the Navy is not exempt from the 
foibles and perversions which power arrogates 
and engenders, where despotism is licensed.— 
Like all else, in short, of human origin or in- 
vention, it is ever liable to abuse, and needs a 
consistent and unvarying restraint upon all its 
operations, to regulate, if it cannot deere pre- 
vent, the eccentricities of arbitrary power. And 
as to the policy of enlarging it to correspond 
approximately with the great Naval States of 
Europe, whose business is conquest and ag- 
grandizement; or as to the expediency of aug- 
menting it in ships or men, beyond the reasona- 
ble wants of the country, we shall have some- 
thing to say. In the first place, it is obvious, 
that no intelligent and discreet portion of our 
republic, can ever deliberately advocate the 
enlargement of our standing military forces, 
land or naval, beyond such limits as may be 
clearly defined as requisite and proper, and 
within the fiscal means of the government.— 
The standard of what is requisite and proper in 
this connexion, may not be of ready attainment, 
if we depend upon the promptings of popular 
caprice, which is variable and inconstant as the 
phases of the moon. But there are other and 
surer data by which we may be guided upon 
this subject. The maximum to be regarded in 
this country, rests upon a basis diflering from 
that of any other nation, in nearly the same 
ratio as do our sucial and political systems.— 
The data, then, to which we refer, looks to our 
domestic condition and policy as a nation among 
the family of nations. Entangling alliances— 
foreign wars—distant conquests—the possession 
of colonies—these all constitute no part of our 
independent republican policy—they are all 
alike repugnant to the genius and design of our 
free institutions, and subversive of those rights 
and liberties, which, to be perpetuated, must be 
maintained at the price of ceaseless vigilance 
upon all their appurtenances and tendencies.— 
We, unfortunately, as a people, are the perpe- 
tual victims of impulse—we are too much. go- 
verned by impulses of all sorts, in all our affairs, 
personal and national. Hence the extremes to 
which we are subject. At one epoch of politi- 
cal rule, we are impelled forward by impulses 
which contemplate a grand scale, an extrava- 
gant scope, upon the steam-high-pressure prin- 
ciple, for all our improvements and relations, 
state and national. Then we have the precise 
reverse of such a policy, and every thing must 
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parsimonious views—going to the extreme of 
dwarfing and stigmatising the essential interests 
and dearest privileges of our position. Both 
these extremes bring re-action and revulsion, 
and are to be alike deprecated and avoided. 
The present Secretary of the Navy, ge 
for exampl e, deliberately advocates the policy 
of our hav Ing a Navy equal to half that of Great 
Britain—without seeming to reflect, that ior all 
the legitimate purposes of our governmental 
system, (all conservative and defensive.) we 
may not, and probably shall not, in half'a cen- 
tury to come, need a force larger than that of a 
maximum of fifty frigates of forty or fifty guns 
each. With that maximum of a Navy, we should 
be at this moment on a par with the vaunted 
mistress of the ocean, having regard to the vast 
foreign possessions which she holds by a brittle 
tenure. What would become of her East or 
West India Colonies, or, indeed, her distant 
possessions any where, did she for an instant 
dare to withdraw from them her marine, and 
cease to assert her naval supremacy in their 
midst? If any doubt the inevitable result, let 
them only turn to the miserable discomfitures 
which the British arms have lately experienced 
from a little boldness and valor on the part of 
the Afighans. Should this example prove infec- 
tious, in the hither and nether India, it needs no 
prophet to foretell the speedy dismemberment 
and downfall of British propagandism (almost 
brigandism) all round the globe. A modicum 
of Affghan impatience prevalent among the 
countless hordes of maritime India, or in China, 
would so accelerate the dissolution of the in- 
terloper’s power, as to bring the denouement 
within the clearly illustrated categories of the 
present generation. 

There are several points in the Report of Se- 
ecretary Upshur, of December 4, 1841, to the 
President, which we feel strongly inclined to 
controvert—but, as any effort to do it on the 
present occasion, might prolong this essay be- 
yond the limits we have assigned for it, we shall 
here omit to enumerate them. We coincide 
with him in the sentiment, that the Navy, asa 
regular establishment, is “the chief, if not the 
only adequate defence of our country, against 
those wars of incursions from which so much 
evil is to be apprehended”—and that “our poli- 
cy is peace, and we do not propose to ourselves 
a war of aggression in any case, except so far 
as it may be necessary as a measure of defence. 
It is not probable that any nation could detach 
from other service more than one-fourth of its 
whole naval force, to attack us upon our own 
coast; so that, after deducting such part of our 
own force as we could not employ at all, and 
such part as we should be compelled to employ 
elsewhere, we might reasonably hope to repel 
irom our shores any maritime power, with only 
half” (we say much less than half,) “its force 
in ships.” But that “with less than this, our 
fleets would serve only to swell the triumphs 
and feed the cupidity of the enemy,” as the Se- 
cretary asserts, is, to say the least, marvellous 
in the extreme, and quite unsupported by any 
of the records of the two contests through which 
we have already struggled, without the pangs 
of annihilation. The fact is, we are too much 
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inclined to under-rate and disparage our own 
abilities and resources as a military people, and 
we tolerate the idle flippancy and silly arro- 
gance of the camp-bred and their associates, of 
other countries, as if we had furnished neither 
example nor history of what a free people can 
do in the successful defence of their institutions 
and country. The taunts and sneers of our 
competitors across the water, have lost their 
power to wound our sensibility when applied in 
derogation of our achievements in Literature 
and Science—and for the obvious reason that 
our progress in the liberal arts has been, if not 
all we desire it to be, at least any thing but dis- 
paraging. in the contrast with any people on 
earth. So with our military character and his- 
tory—by land and sea. With ample experi- 
ence in the past of what we can do, if true to 
ourselves, we may look into the contingencies 
of the broad future with an eye unquailing, and 


= 
) 


a confidence in our own strong arms and _ stout 
hearts, assuring ourselves, that, in all time to 
come, we are abundantly competent to maintain 
the right and repel the wrong of our position in 
the family of nations. And it is important that 
we should understand our ability to accomplish 
that much, (as we have already said of the 
Army,) whether our Navy be large or small, or 
if we had none. Our distant foreign trade, to 
be sure, could not prosper in the absence of a 
Navy to protect it, in the midst of those bellige- 
rent interests and jealousies, which require every 
where to be restrained by the avenging arm of 
naval intrepidity. But in relation to all that we 
hold most dear and valuable as patriots—all 
those domestic rights, and all the inestimable 
social privileges which distinguish us above 
every other people—these, each and all, have 
already been, and may again be, signally and 
gloriously vindicated by the people en masse, 
in the majesty of irresistible power, when they 
once determine to do their own fighting. 

With these preliminary and somewhat dis- 
cursive observations, we now proceed to con- 
sider the details of the present naval establish- 
ment of the United States, as they are comprised 
in the persounel and materiel of this branch of 
our military resources. 

The persons of ail descriptions employed in 
the Navy, number at this time about fifteen 
thousand, embracing the Officers, Seamen, and 
Marines, as well as those of the civil department, 
who are commissioned or enlisted, and perma- 
nently in service. Of these fifteen thousand, 
68 are Naval Captains, of whom 26, having 
served ten years in that grade, are entitled to 
the appellation of Commodore; 96 are Com- 
manders; 328 are Lieutenants; 34 are Sailing 
Masters and Mates; 69 are Surgeons; 66 As- 
sistant Surgeons; 24 Chaplains; 25 Professors 
of Mathematics and Teachers of Languages; 
103 Passed Midshipinen; 459 Midshipmen; 32 
Boatswains; 41 Gunners; 36 Carpenters; 33 
Sailmakers, and about ten thousand Seamen. 
The civil department, on shore and at sea, 
comprises 9 Naval Storekeepers (who have the 
custody and keeping, like the ordnance depart- 
ment of the Army, of all the property of the 
Navy not in use); 14 Navy Agents; 64 Pur- 
sers; 7 Naval Constructors; 3 Engineers ; 6 
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Measurers and Inspectors of Timber; and 37 
Clerks in the various offices pertaining to the 
different Navy Yards. The Marine Corps in- 
cludes 1 Colonel, 1 Lieutenant-Colonel, 4 Ma- 
jors, 14 Captains, 21 First Lieutenants, 21 Se- 
cond Lieutenants, 198 Non-Commissioned Of- 
ficers and Musicians, and 1500 Privates—com- 
prising an aggregate of near 1800 persons in 
that corps. The entire expense of the whole 
personnel of the Navy, as estimated for the year 
1842, may be briefly sammed up under the fol- 
lowing heads of appropriation—for the pay of 
Officers and Seamen, (in round numbers.) 
$3,195,000—the civil establishment at the seve- 
ral yards, $79,000—Provisions, $720,000—Me- 
dicines, &c. $30,000—Marine Corps, $300,000— 
Aggregate, $4,324,000—or about four and a half 
millions for the personnel. To this may be added 
the subjoined items of expenditure proposed for 
the present year, and we have the total expense 
of the Navy for one year—to wit: For the in- 
crease, repair, armament, and equipment of the 
Navy, and wear and tear of vessels in commis- 
sion, $3,165,000—Improvement and necessary 
repair of Navy Yards, $505,000,—Hospital 
buildings and their dependencies, $67,000— 
contingent expenses for all objects, $450,000— 
Total, under this latter head, $4,187,000—which 
added to the previous amount, gives us $8,511,- 
000—or upwards of eight and a half millions 
of dollars, as the expense of a naval establish- 
ment that some would have us believe is yet 
the mere nucleus of what we ought to have, to 
support our proper dignity among the maritime 
nations of the world. 
The materiel of the Navy, according to the 
latest official Reports, (December 4, 1841,) is 
composed of— 
11—Eleven ships of the line, of which one is 
rated for 120 guns, and ten for 74 guns. 

15—Fifteen frigates of the first class, of which 
one is rated for 54 guns, and fourteen for 
44 guns. 

2—T wo frigates of the second class, of 36 
guns each. 

18—Kighteen sloops of war, of which eleven 
are rated for 20 guns, two for 18, and five 
for 16 guns. 

6—T wo brigs and four schooners, rated for 10 
guns each. 

15—F our steamers, three storeships, three re- 
ceiving vessels, and five small schooners. 

67 Total of vessels, carrying upwards of 2,000 
guns of heavy calibre. 

Of cannon there may be on hand at the dif- 
ferent yards and stations, about two thousand 
that are not required for the current armament 
of the Navy. According to the annual state- 
ment of the cost or value of stores on hand at 
the several Navy Yards on the Ist of October, 
1840 ; of articles received and expended during 
the year, and of stores on hand 1st October, 
1841, under the appropriation for “increase, 
repairs, armament, and equipment of the Navy, 
and wear and tear of vessels in commission,” 
there was property on hand, October 1, 1840, 
to the value of $6,882,620—Receipts during the 

ear, $1,633,950—Expenditures, $1,407,911— 


The estimated cost of maintaining 53 vessels 
of all sizes in commission, for the present year, 
is put down at $2,296,284—or an increase of 
$608,933, on the estimates of the previous year, 
And here an observing eye will note the re- 
markable facility with which the expenses of a 
military establishment may be augmented.— 
The entire estimates for 1841, amounted to 
$5,735,450—those for 1842, $8,213,287—ditfer- 
ence $2,477,837—-nearly two and a half millions, 
with the occurrence of no event at all calculated 
to arouse the apprehension, or stimulate the 
zeal of the country, in reference to its foreign 
relations. Thus it may be seen that the Navy, 
like the Army, is prone to expand and enlarge 
its power and patronage, its capacity for evil 
as well as good, under a combination of influ- 
ences which look to the pomp and pride of vain 
ambition, rather than the teachings of a wise 
experience, and the prudent admonitions that 
all history inculecates. The proclivity of all 
permanently organized military establishments, 
wherever they are permitted to obtain an ex- 
tensive foothold, is towards monopoly——concen- 
tration of power--consolidation of interests in 
the hands of the few, at the expense of' the 
many—the enlargement of the honors and 
emoluments ofa favored class, and the concur- 
rent degradation of the rights, privileges, and 
aspirations of the great body of the people.— 
Where are now the Naval and Military States 
of antiquity? Where and what are the de- 
scendants of those mighty principalities and 
powers, which, in ages past, convulsed. the 
world with rage, rapine and murder, merely to 
enforce an empty vaunt, or to exhibit a prowess 
in arms, with no other end or aim in view but 
that of gratifying the puerile envy and maligni- 
ty of a frivolous prince, or to ennoble and dis- 
tinguish (and often bestialize) the vanity ofa 
popular commander. Even in the most rigo- 
rous and frugal of democratic states, the fruits 
of persevering toil, of sacrificing endurance, and 
incomparable bravery in the nation at large, are 
often bestowed on, or are grasped by the few 
who happen, sometimes by the merest accident, 
to occupy the places of authority in time of emer- 
gency. But in all the older monarchies of the 
world, the government itself is dependent for 
continued existence from day to day, upon the 
unscrupulous miscreancy of the military arm— 
and in proportion as the latter is reciprocally 
dependent on and cherished by the former, so is 
the detriment, the ignorance, the squallid pover- 
ty, and the slavish non-resisting acquiescence of 
the people en masse. Some of the nations of 
Europe of the present day, if they dared to 
look back into their own history, might readily 
trace out their declination from a prosperous, 
renowned and chivalrous zenith, to those vil- 
lainously absorbent and destructive measures 
of policy, which enlisted immense armies for the 
crusades, or gigantic naval armadas for distant 
conquests, or to assert and gratify an empty 
boast of armipotency, a mere whim of supre- 
macy, alike unprofitable as insignificant, com- 
pared with the welfare and advancement of the 
nation in arts of industry and usefulness. It Is 


not a little remarkable, that in those states 





eaving on hand, October 1, 1841, $7,108,659. 


where the military had absorbed and evapora- 
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ted all the other interests of the social fabric, 
it in turn, after consuming the entire substance 
of the community, gave place to a herd of re- 
ligious lazzaroni, who, like the plagues of Egypt, 
still continue to infest, to impoverish, and to 
brutalize every land in which they are permit- 
ted to exercise their nefarious impostures. 

Not to enlarge, however, upon the history or 
policy of other nations, we have beacons enough 
in our own experience to light us in the path 
of expediency, safety and success, with respect 
toour military establishment by sea and land. 
The highest maximum with us, should com- 
prehend or contemplate nothing beyond the 
very lowest minimum standard of what can 
always be clearly defined as necessary and in- 
dispensable to the care of our warlike munitions, 
the protection of our commerce, and the main- 
tenance of such a nucleus as might render fa- 
cile and readily available, those vast and illimi- 
table resources, which, in the hands of our mili- 
tia, for all our defensive purposes, are irresisti- 
ble as the whirlwind, and impregnable as our 
own mountains. We have already said, in re- 
lation to the Navy, that our relative position 
toward other nations, did not require the max- 
imum of the Navy to exceed fifty frigates of 
forty or fifty guns each, during the next half 
century. If the standard here indicated is rea- 
sonable in itself, and not less politic in its con- 
nexion and tendency, it will be observed, proba- 
bly with surprise, that in guns and men, we 
have already attained the maximum standard. 
Fifty frigates of 40 guns each, would give us 
2,000 guns available. The same number of 
frigates at 50 guns each, would give us 2,500 
guns inthe Navy. Such a force of ships and 
guns, elevated and controlled upon the basis of 
organization and discipline, of which it is obvi- 
ously susceptible, would constitute all we need 
of naval resources to watch over and defend the 
interests of our commerce in every sea. The 
chimerieal notion of advocating a Navy of ade- 
quate size and proportion to enable us to cope 
with the leading naval powers of Europe, upon 
equal terms in every sea, is too inconsistent with 
our position, if not absurd in itself, to be serious- 
ly entertained by any pure statesman. The 
annual charge of the British Navy, for example, 
is believed to exceed an average of filty millions 
of our currency—and would a politician of any 
party in this country advocate a Navy for us of 
such magnitude as would burthen our treasury 
tothe amount of half that great sum annually ? 
To understand the important considerations 
that are involved in the scale of expenditures 
Which is adapted to our circumstances and con- 
dition as a nation, it is very proper that we 
should enquire how a radical change in our re- 
venue system would be likely to affect such ex- 
penditures:—Whether if the present indirect 
‘ax upon imports were superceded by one ope- 
rating directly upon the people, our rulers would 
not be made to comprehend, and that very spee- 
dily, how essential it was to their popularity, 
and germain to the public welfare, to enforce 
the highest degree of frugality compatible with 
efficiency, in every department of the public 
service, but especially in that of the military.— 
It is indeed a deliberate conviction in our mind, 

















that if only the existing rate of federal expendi- 
ture were derived by any direct means from the 
people, no party would be tolerated in Con- 
gress, if it did not immediately bring down the 
entire expense of the government, for all mili- 
tary objects, as low as ten millions per annum— 
divided equally upon the Army and Navy, in- 
cluding all their connexions and contingencies 
of whatsoever kind, in a peace establishment. 

One of the wisest practical suggestions of 
the present day, with regard to the Navy, is 
that which proposes to begin the complete re- 
organization of this branch of the service, by 
establishing a system of Bureaus for the effi- 
cient administration of all the manifold details 
of building, equipping, and sailing the Navy.— 
Each particular sphere of detail being arranged 
under its appropriate head, thereby superceding 
the functions of an irresponsible Board of Com- 
missioners, and relieving the Cabinet Secretary 
of a large weight of labor and inconsistent su- 
pervision over matters of which, in general, he 
can know or learn but little during his always 
brief term of office. 

The next important step is that which pro- 
poses to form a board to consist of two officers 
of each grade in the Navy, civil and military. 
to devise a code of Rules and Regulations for 
the discipline and government of the naval ser- 
vice. Volumes might be written in explana- 
tion and advocacy of these two essential mea- 
sures—but sensible men who understand the 
condition and wants of the Navy, are disposed 
to acquiesce promptly in relation to their utility, 
and they need only to examine the subject to 
become thoroughly convinced of their necessity 
without argument. Such as do not take the 
trouble to investigate the interests of the public 
service, could not, on the other hand, be reason- 
ed into conclusions pro. or con. in the matter, 
even if the clearest light of the world were 
shed upon it. As an evidence of the unanimity 
that seemed lately to prevail in Congress in 
respect to both schemes, it may be stated that 
no man there attempted to oppose either one of 
them, upon any alleged inexpediency. The 
only opposition made to them, had its origin in 
a doubt whether the Bureau plan would not 
eventually cost more than the present loose 
system. Supposing it did cost a few thousands, 
the first outlay would be indemnified ten-fold te 
the government by the incalculable saving that 
the Bureaus could not fail to secure, besides 
ensuring a degree of order and uniformity in 
the administrative departments, to which the 
service is now, and ever has been a stranger.— 
But it is not certain that the Bureaus would 
cost more than the existing system. If it is 
desired that the expenses of the naval adminis- 
tration should not be increased at all, nothing 
is easier than to arrange the new system on the 
basis of the old—and, calling in the large list of 
officers who are cultivating their lands, (or, per- 
chance, doing not so well as that?) on life-time 
leave of absence, “waiting orders,” compel them 
to earn some portion of the liberal scale of pay 
now awarded to them for their rank. It will be 
just as cheap to employ such officers in Bureau 
duty, while they are “waiting orders,” as to 
leave them at home in listless retirement, wear- 
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ing away their energies in luxurious indulgence, 
or in those enervating rambles to which they 
are all more or less tempted by the erratic and 
irregular promptings of their vocation. 

As to the Board to devise Regulations, but 
little need be said~—its absolute importance is 
too palpable to the most cursory observation. It 
is almost sufficient to say that the Navy is des- 
titute of a code of laws for its government.— 
The most superficial observer will be not slow 
to perceive and admit, that regulations clear 
and distinct, are as requisite in the Navy, as 
they are indispensable to the Army. The mere 
principles of personal intercourse, demand some- 
thing of higher authority, and more universally 
operative, than a resort to the courtesies of offi- 
cial communication—because the standard of 
what comity and good breeding suggest, varies 
among individuals almost with the shade of 
complexion, or the colour of the hair. Where 
rights and privileges and honors depend on such 
a feeble tenure, what is really the standard of 
gentility with one, becomes a swinish rudeness 
in another—and where one evinces the grace 
and dignity of educated refinement, a eX- 
hibits the silly grimaces, or the coarse and un- 
gainly deportment ofa bear. Hence the pro- 
priety of enforcing a code of rules by which all 
may comprehend their rights and immunities of 
position. Those grades even among the non- 
combatant class of officers, which require as 
much of education, talents, and the gentleman 
to fill them as any on board a man-of-war, are 
entitled to the assimilated rank which their re- 
sponsibility and scale of emoluments justify.— 
Thus, if an offcer receives the allowances of a 
Lieutenant, he should have that grade, not for 
command, but for rank in his own sphere, and 
for his comfort and convenience as an officer 
among officers, and to enable him to appear in 
society without the possibility of hearing his 
own pretensions to official respectability dispar- 
aged as pertaining to a subordinate caste.— 
These principles have been adopted in part by 
the British government, in relation to Pursers 
and Surgeons, and it is believed with perfect 
justice to individuals, and advantage to that 
service. 

There now remains but one more topic of im- 
mediate concern to the Navy, upon which we 
are inclined to offer a few remarks—and that 
relates to the policy of conferring higher rank 
inthe Navy. This subject has been so long 
and ably discussed in various ways, that it 
might be somewhat difficult to put forth any 
new arguments in favor of the measure.— 
Strong and decided as is our policy to restrain 
the expansive tendencies of every department 
of our military and naval establishments, it is 
not less certain and demonstrable, that it is, 
to say the least, equally important, consistent, 
and reasonable, for the Navy to occupy, as to 
variety of grade and rank, a position corres- 
ponding with that of the Army. In the organ- 
ization of the latter, we have not scrupled to 
borrow from the military states of Europe, all 
the regular grades and sub-divisions of rank 
and authority which prevail in the armies of 
those countries. Why a similar advantage 
should not be accorded to the pride, discipline, 














and aspiration of the Navy, is totally inexplica- 

ble. Mr. Secretary Upshur, in his first report 

(Dec. 1841) on the affairs of the Navy, has 

much to say on this subject, and has acquitted 

himself with distinguished ability in the discus- 
sion of it. If we had time in this place to quote 
all his arguments, the readers of the Magnolia 
might thank us for the trouble. But we shall 
be content with a few brief extracts, here, and 
refer those who take interest in the matter, to 

Executive Document, No. 2, of Dec. 7, 1841, for 

the whole report. j 

“T renew,” (says Judge Upshur,) “with anxi- 
ous desire for its success, the recommendation 
so often made by my predecessors, for the esta- 
blishment of higher grades in the naval ser- 
vice. * * The rank of Admiral! is known in 
all the navies of the world except our own, it 
has existed through a long course of past ages, 
and has been fully tested in the experience of 
all nations. [can perceive nothing in our pe- 
culiar situation to prevent us from profiting by 
the lesson thus afforded. That which has been 
found valuable in the naval service of other 
countries, we have good reason to believe will 
be equally valuable in ourown. * * It is, as 
a general rule, wise and politic, to establish as 
many grades as possible in all military service. 
The officer should always have before him some 
station yet to be reached, and worthy of a high 
and generous ambition. He who has attained all 
that is aitainable, has no need of any further 
exertions than just enough to sustain him where 
he is; all beyond this is supererogatory, for he 
is not permitted to hope that either the utmost 
exertion of his powers, or the most generous 
self-sacrifices in the public service, will ever 
raise him one grade higher in the ranks of his 
countrymen.”— (Page 361.) 

* * “Our naval officers are often subjected 
to serious difficulties and embarrassments in the 
interchange of civilities with those of other 
countries on foreign stations. The Admiral of 
England, France, or Russia, is net willing to 
admit that he is of no higher grade than the 
Post-Captain of the United States,” &c. &ce.— 
(Page 362.) 

Having long regarded this subject of higher 
rank in the Navy as little less important to the 
discipline of the service, than to the honor of 
the country, and that the objection of Congress 
might lie in the increase of expense, rather 
than the principle, we prepared a projet about 
two years ago, comprehending the object upon 
an economical basis. As it may, perchance, 
furnish some hints in the proper quarter, we 
transcribe it. Thus: 

The military organization of the Navy might 
be changed by law, to comprise the following 
grades: 

5 Admirals, whose flag insignia should be blue 
and white, with a miniature of the national 
flag in the lower staff quarter. 

5 Admirals of the white, whose flag insignia 
should be white, with a miniature of the 
national flag, same as Admirals. 

5 Admirals of the blue, whose flag insignia 
should be blue, with a miniature of the na- 
tional flag, same as Admirals. 

Vice-Admirals, as many as the service might 
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require, who should be commissioned by brevet, 
whenever the services of Commodores were 
required for the command of fleets. These bre- 
vet commissions to be revoked or held in abey- 
ance, When term of service expired—to be re- 
issued with’ subsequent orders for service on 
command, All Captains of ten years standing, 
to receive brevets of Commodore. All Com- 
manders of ten years standing, to receive bre- 
vets of Post-Captain. Lieutenants of' fifteen 
years standing, to receive brevets of Comman- 
der. Midshipmen of ten years standing, to re- 
ceive brevets of Lieutenant. And in all cases 
of remarkable merit, brevets to be conferred as 
in the Army, for good conduct and meritorious 
services. 

Admirals on any command equal in men and 
guns to two line-of-battle ships, to receive $5,000 
per annum. On any other duty in command, 
$4,000—and off duty $3,000. The senior Ad- 


mand, at other times as brevet second Lieuten- 
ants inthe Army. Naval Storekeepers, (whose 
title might be changed to “ Naval Commis- 
sary,”) Pursers, and Surgeons in the Navy, 
might have rank assimilated to that of the Ma- 
rines. Those of twenty years standing to have 
the relative grade of Lieutenant Colonel of 
Marines. Those of ten years and under twenty 
years service, that of Major of Marines by date. 
Those under ten years service, with Captains 
of Marines by date—and to be so commission- 
ed by the President, with the consent of the 
Senate. The title of “Master,” in the Navy, 
might with propriety be changed to that of 


a 


“Navigator,” and this officer to rank hereafter 
-asa Lieutenant in the Navy by commission ac- 
cording to date, except in cases of temporary 


miral to rank by date with the Commanding | 


General of the Army. The other Admirals to 
rank by date with brevet Major-Generals. 
Admirals of the white, to receive $4,500 per 
annum, when commanding a fleet equal in men 
and guns to a 74 and one frigate of the first 
class. On other duty in command $3,500—and 
off duty $2,500—to rank with Brigadier Generals 
by date. Admirals of the blue, to receive 
$4,000 per annum when commanding a fleet 
equal in men and guns to a 74 and a sloop of 
war, or two frigates of the first class. On other 
duty in command $3,200, and off duty $2,200— 
to rank with Colonels by date. Vice-Admirals 
to receive $3,500 per annum, when command- 
ing a fleet equal to two frigates of any class, or 
three sloops of war. On other duty in com- 


with Lieutenant Colonels of five years standing. 
Commodores to receive $3,200 per annum, when 
commanding a fleet equal to three sloops or 
four brigs of war. On other duty in command, 
$2,500, and off duty $1.800—to rank with Lieu- 
tenant Colonels by date. Post-Captains to re- 


fleet equal to two sloops or three brigs of war. 


selection of “ Navigators” for special duty. 


Such an organization as the foregoing projet 
contemplates, would attain all that can be rea- 
sonably desired by the Navy in the way of ad- 
ditional rank, and it provides as much as can be 


-expected in the shape of pecuniary emolument. 


The difference of expense, compared with ex- 
isting allowances, is too insignificant to justify 
a regular statement of it. The Navy just now 
is in good spirits—the large measure of liberal 
encouragement lately meted to it in the shape 
of promotion, the most extensive ever before 
conferred upon it, at any one time by the govern- 
ment, is felt and appreciated by all concerned. 
Just, however, as that bold measure may have 


'been, towards the hopes so long deferred of 
_many individual cases, it is yet to be seen whe- 


ther it was altogether expedient at the time and 


-under the circumstances in which it was. con- 


-summated. The Navy, as an institution, should 
mand, $3,000, and off duty $2,000—to rank | 


ever be anxious to avoid the danger of plethora 


in its roster of officers. If it should be found 


there, as it is in some of the departments of the 


Army, difficult to find regular business for them, 
they too would be not unfrequently palmed off 
upon stations and places where their utility 


_would be about as obvious and consistent as the 
ceive $3,000 per annum, when commanding a | 


On other duty in command, $2,400, and off duty | 


$1,600—to rank with Majors by date. Com- 
manders to receive $2,600 per annum, when 
commanding a fleet equal to two sloops or two 
brigs or three schooners of war. On other 
duty, $2,100, and off duty $1,500—to rank with 
Captains in the Army by date. Lieutenants 
commanding a fleet equal to two brigs or 
schooners of war, to receive $2,000 per annum. 
On other duty in command, $1,800, and off duty 
$1,200—to rank with Captains by brevet, or 
first Lieutenants of ten years standing in the 
Army. Brevet Lieutenants, commanding one 
or more vessels of war, $1,500. On other duty, 
$1,200—off duty $1,000 per annum—to rank 
with first Lieutenants under ten years standing 
in the Army, by date. Midshipmen, over five 
years standing, on separate command, to re- 
ceive $1,000. On other duty, $700—off duty 
$500 per annum—to rank with second Lieu- 
tenants in the Army, by date. Midshipmen 
under five years, on separate command, $700. 
On other duty, $500—otf duty $300 per an- 
hum—to rank as second Lieutenants on com- 


proverbial “ fifth wheel to a travelling coach.” 
We have now finished what we proposed to 

consider under the general head of our “ War- 

like Resources,” and have brought forward 


some details which will doubtless prove novel 





and interesting to many readers of the Magno- 
lia, who have neither access to the means of 
such information, nor the taste that is requisite 
to the pursuit of such inquiries. If any irrele- 
vancy is detected in the course of these essays, 
it must be remembered, that of all things per- 
taining to society and government, the military 
is most desultory and discursive, in its facts, 
connexions and tendencies. In what we have 
said thus far, it is proper to remark, that we 
have scarcely entered upon the threshold of the 
great subject here broached. Did we attempt 
the task of elaborating our sentiments as fally 
as we desire, in relation to the warlike capacity, 
superadded to the warlike resources of our 
country, room would not be found for them 
within the limits of a periodical magazine. We 
shall study brevity, however, should we find 
leisure to do the “summing up,” to which we 
are invited, in respect to the prominent outlines 
of these essays. 
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It is worthy of notice, before we conclude, 


that no reference is made in this paper, to the | 


fiiteen or twenty Revenue Cutters, e mploy ed in 
the Revenue Service. These being staunch | 
vessels of an average of five guns each, with a 
roster of seveiity or eighty officers, might be- 
come respectable auxiliaries of the naval ser- | 
vice, if they were merged in it. But while it is 
maintained as a separate concern, responsible | 
to the Treasury Department, and directed by | 
the Custom House, it is too much of a quasi 
civil—half military police mongrel, to allow its 
capacity and means to be discusse d with those 
of any regular military service. 
And here we pause for the present. 
August 30, 1842. 





THE SISTERS. 
“Omnes eodem cogimur: omnium 
Versatur urna; serius ocius 
Sors exitura.”’ (HORACE. 

Own earth, an angel robed in power appears, 
To call the happy few whom heaven ordains, 
In tender youth, to change their mortal birth, 
And all its woes, for an eternal bliss. 


Two gentle sisters, fresh in innocence, 
At life’s fair, flowery entrance-gates, were seen 
To walk in sweet embrace; and love had placed 
A smile on both their cheeks. Like gentlest birds, 
From grove to grove with blithesome steps they 

roved ; 

And twining rose-bud garlands in their curls, 
They wandered joyous on, o’er hill and dale, 
In thoughtlessness of bliss; or bending o’er 
The minor surface of the sleeping lake, 
They watch’d the passing summer-clouds beneath. 
And when the breezes rustled near, they drew, 
With simple hearts, each other from the brink; 
As though the pool were deep as it appear’d, 
And filled with clouds, far down, below the earth. 


Alas! I knew those tuneful sisters well, 
And loved the bloom upon their smiling cheeks! 
Nor yet the first green leaf had droop’d and died, 
And fallen into its grave,—’ere they were called, 
And heaven’s glad inmates bade them welcome | 

home. 

As when the moon, at mid-day, seeks the west, 
Serene amid the troubling clouds,—they moved 
In melancholy meekness to the tomb. 
And lilies with the modest violets joined, 
And daisies pure, and fragrant jasmine vines, 
In sweet memorial, sprang spontaneous there. 


WituiaM RIVERTON. 


DELPHI. 


Srttent!—no more the sacred oracle 

Declares the will of fate. The iron tongue 
Grew silent, when it could not speak her own ; 
And with Parnassus, in dum! sympathy, 
Cover'd her head with weeds, 


| -DANDIES 
| 

Wuar isa dandy? Whence comes he, and 
whither does he tend? Has he an responsi- 


bility for use or abuse of his powers ! 
T hese are questions deserving oi serious con- 
| sideration, and perhaps susceptible of a definite 
ciation. Various definitions have been pro- 
| pouns led. The author of “Sartor Resartus”— 
| the divine Teufelsdréch, whose German indus- 
| try has s: earched all records of ancient and mo- 
| dern toile ‘ttes, and rummaged out all manner of 
'costuines, from the fig-leaf of Father Adam 
| down to the coronation robes of European ma- 
| Je sty,—defines it thus, as nearly as we recollect: 
“an embodiment of the divine idea of cloth,” 
| one whose soul is fully and ent rely possessed 
_with a due sense of the powers and capabilities 
human frame as a clothes-wearing ma- 
chine. This is the sublime definition. A more 
| homely one is in the words of an old song: 


“What are dandies made of? 
False wristbands and collars, 
Put very few dollars, — 

That’s what dandies are made of.” 

The former appears the more eligible defini- 
tion; somewhat too abstruse, to be sure, for 
common apprehension. A dandy is a thing 
which devotes itself to the glory of its maker-up ; 
| an appliance for the exhibition of the skill, talent 
| and ingenuity of the tailor and men’s mercer: it 
| is a walking advertisement of the creative power 
_of the shears and thimble,—of the manner in 
| which the incomplete handiwork of nature is 
| carried out and aided by the intervention of art, 

padding out the meagre and coercing the super- 
et into standard dimensions. 
| Such is the common, every-day dandy, whol- 
_ly dependent for the space he fills in the public 
eye, on the taste of his maker-up. The problem 
given to be resolved by the “schneider,” is this. 
| Given, certain angles and lines as a foundation, 
| and a certain quantity of material, upon those 
_angles and lines, to erect a certain figure. A 

problem requiring, often, as much anxious 
_ thought and careful survey, as a rail-road over 
| the Alleghanies. It is wonderful to see how the 
mind of man triumphs over natural obstacles. 
| In the construction of the great works destined 
| to connect distant portions of the country, does 
| a wide stream cross the line projected, the arch- 
| 
| 





ed aqueduct rises and spans the rushing cur- 

rent,—the voyager below sees far between him 
| and the blue sky, loaded vessels sweeping their 

| onward way to the distant mart, or a rapid train 
‘loanee as on the wings of the thunder-cloud. 
| _Deep tunnels drive through the solid ribs of 

| mountains, or under mighty rivers, and emerge 
| again into the light of cheerful day. But many, 
| ¥ various and startling as are the manifestations of 

_human industry and power, none are more so 
| than the transformation which the wand of the 
tailor produces in the human figure. It reminds 
me of a wood-cut illustration of some nostrum 
for the hair. A poor, miserable, unhappy-look- 
ing individual, comes humbly and sneakingly up 
to the operator, bald as a buzzard, passes ‘under 
the reviving influence of the composition, and 
comes out on the other side ina state of bound- 
less ecstacy and rapture. His face is transfi- 
i gured; his fingers trembling with delight, stray 
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joyously through dark masses of curls, the new 


forests that have sprung up on the once barren 
heath. Similar to this in kind, though not in 
degree, is the change etlected by the tailor upun 
the ungainly and ill-compacted figures of his vo- 
taries. In the snipping of his shears, in the 
twinkling of his needle, it is done ; and the fork- 
ed animal comes out clothed with a far more 
desirable figure. It may be truly said of him, 
that his outward man is renewed day by day, 
or rather re-created, for small vestige is there of 
the original timbers whereon so fair a super- 
structure has been raised. 

A new birth takes place for him at every 
dressing hour,—he views himself and ceases to 
be astonished. It is strange, too, how the thing 
preserves its identity under such wonderful and 
startling transformation. Rather, one would 
suppose, like the littke woman whom the pedlar 
used so shamefully, it would declare, “J be not 
I” Butas habits grow to us from use, so, ere 
long, the dandy begins to consider all the exter- 
nals with which he is endued, as part and par- 
cel of himself; integral and constituent portions 
of his nature and being. They become a part 
of his life. In them he lives and moves and has 
his being; and no higher thoughts, no better 
impulses, reach him through their triple shield. 
He stands in the focus olf a concave mirror, 
which reflects only himself. Yet this “king of 
shreds and patches,” writes itself man. 

There is an incipient tendency to dandyism 
in almost every one. Its first demonstration is 
made by the new-breeched youngster, in his as- 
piration after more buttons on his jacket, and 
hecomes quite violent when the era of coats and 
boots approaches. An awkward delight trem- 
bles through every fibre of the boy, when he 
feels the unaccustomed flapping of the tails ; and 
he ever and anon looks round upon his caudal 
appendages, as did the jackdaw who borrowed 
the orient train of the peacock. As the sudden 
heir to an unexpected legacy, looks on the fair 
domains now to call him lord; as the happy 
owner of a prize, that rare individual scarce 
known to the “oldest inhabitant ;” as the lover 
just accepted and at the summit of his hopes,— 
look in joyous amaze around them, and say in 
ecstacy, is all this really mine ?—even so does 
the neophyte in coathood doubt the absolute ve- 
rity of his new acquisition. But even as the for- 
tunate heir, or the lucky purchaser, or the lover 
himself, soon subsides into the sober certainty of 
waking bliss, and from that glides downward in- 
to dull possession, or perhaps satiety and weari- 
ness, so does the encoated become familiar with 
his garment, and familiarity soon breeds con- 
tempt. Coats will perish in the using, else how 
could tailors live? That tailors should live may 
be questionable. Thave heard it argued with 
great torce and solidity, that a tailor being but 
the ninth part of a man, can of course subsist 
upon one-ninth of what it costs to support a full 
man, (hence their partiality for cabbage) ; there- 
fore. ita tailor be paid for one coat out of nine, 
he is well paid; if for two, he is making money. 

sis conclusion appears irresistible-—the pre- 
inises being once admitted. In fact, itis so clear, 
as to have addressed itself to the limited facul- 
ties of the beings now under consideration, and 





they almost universally act upon it. Were it 
not true, how comes it that all tailors grow rich ? 
That the premises are true, one need only ap- 
peal to the established reception of the fact from 
time immemorial. As a legal friend at our el- 
bow suggests, it is a common law principle, an- 
terior to the Norman conquest, pure Anglo- 
Saxon. 

It might be nice arithmetic, to deduce from 
the above maxim, how much manhood there is 
inadandy. Ifa tailor, th: ninth part of a man, 
can create a thousand dandies, the human por- 
tion in each must be in a Homeopathic dose; 
each must have an infinitesimal (not infinite) 
soul. We have hinted at the creation of the 
dandy ; true it is, nature hath some portion in 
him, but of the slenderest. The art of the 
patcher nearly rivals the aim of Frankenstein. 
“Give me buta pair of shoulders,” says one of 
our eminent fractions, “and I will make a man.” 
Shade of Archimedes! thou who wishedst but 
for a fulcrum, to move the “great globe itself, 
and all who it inherit,” how puny thy boast! 
Could’st thou have made a man out of a pair 
of shoulders? for the genius of a tailor spurns a 
match. Amid all the melody of thy spheres, art 
thou not totally eclipsed? Yet the incompara- 
ble cutter-out was misled by his professional 
zeal. Alas! he canonly makea dandy! The 
article is too shallow a counterfeit to pass readi- 
ly. Thus, we have answered the question, 
“Whence comes he ?”—namely, from the tail- 
or’s. “What is he?”—This has been glanced 
at, but to review: he is one who, born a little 
lower than the angels, gifted with intelligence, 
endowed witha soul, has yielded all these, to be 
looked at as the last publication of the “tailor’s 
manual,”’—to be gapingly wondered at by the 
weak, pitied by the strong; for the unthinking 
to smile at, and the grave to pity. On the sunny 
side in winter, and the shady in summer, of the 
fashionable promenade; as paces the peacock, 
so paces he, in the attempt to establish a sensa- 
tion. Thought has he none, but of what he shall 
put on. Imagination, other than of new achieve- 
ments in dress, never waves her many twink- 
ling wings over his brow. Love, the purifier 
even of the worst, comes to him only when ga- 
zing at the dear form he adores, in a mirror. Yet 
the animal is harmless during life; that is to 
say, it won’t bite. Anger discomposes one’s ap- 
parel; passion may puta wrinkle in a coat. 

“Whither does he tend?” His better part, 
his clothes, tend to the rag-shop, through va- 
rious gradations of subordinate dandyism,—of 
all colors, ranks and degrees, each lower than 
the last. 

The machine, his body, whereon his clothes 
have been built-the skeleton of the peeled 
dandy dwindles from day to day, at each re- 
move more difficult of repair, ti!i the angles can 
no more be rounded, nor the ho!low filled; till 
its glory has departed, and it is fitted and mea- 
sured at the last, by that tailor whose work is 
never returned on his hands,—-the undertaker— 
to its last surtout, of whose fit he will never 
complain. 

Farther to trace the dandy, beseems us not. 
At some fitting season we may discourse of the 
dandy in action, a delicate monster; the dandy 
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in language, an insufferable pestilence to all 
quiet people; the dandy in literature, the dandy 
in politics, nay, even the dandy in religion. 

So, too, we may show that there are dandies 
female, as well as masculine, wholly useless, as 
it is said—tor of these matters, thank heaven, we 
are innocent; but on which we shall seek infor- 
mation from friends too well instructed. 

Till then, dear reader, fare thee well. 





ACQUISITION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

“Reading makes the full man, conversation the ready man, 
and writing the exact man.’’— BACON. 

Tue observation and experience of any single 
individual, are necessarily confined to the asso- 
ciates with whom he holds frequent converse, 
and limited by the boundaries of that little spot 
of earth, to which he is attached by necessity or 
inclination. Such, too, is the constitution of our 
nature, that no one, unassisted by the experi- 
ments, the remarks, and the arguments of others, 
can ever arrive at any great general conclusion, 
or make such proficiency in literature, science, 
or the general knowledge of the world, as shall 
be, in any high degree, either useful or honora- 
ble. Hence, it has been often and justly re- 
marked, that men of genius rarely, if ever, ap- 
pear alone, shedding around them, like the 
comet, an apparently unassisted, and almost su- 
pernatural splendor, but rather in clusters, like 
the constellations of heaven, affording each oth- 
er mutual light and additional glory. It is thus 
that reading is necessary, for furnishing the 
mind with new combinations of ideas, and filling 
up, for future use, the intellectual store-house. 
And it is no argument for the contrary, that the 
history of science, as well as the history of man, 
is but human fallibility and human error ; for we 
are liable to errors and follies, similar to those 
which have disgraced former ages,—and the re- 
sult of these researches resembles the light- 
house, which discovers to the mariner the rocks 
and quick-sands on which his predecessors have 
foundered, and points out to him the true road 
for a safe entrance into the desired harbour. 
Reading brings us into intimate communion 
with the learned of all ages and nations; and in 
the mighty assembly of a modern library, we 
hear each of them converse in his own language, 
and lay open to us the mysteries of science, the 
vicissitudes of time, and the varieties of thought, 


custom and opinion, prevalent at the period of 


his own existence. By reading, we may be said 
to enjoy the benefits of a great harvest of know- 
ledge, of which the seeds were planted, and 
their productions watered, cultivated and ga- 
thered by the husbandmen of knowledge, and 
made the property of the reader, as the goods 
of commerce become the property of another 
than their original possessor, by communica- 
tion. But, however one may pride himself upon 
the hoards of knowledge, collected from an ex- 
tensive and well-chosen course of reading, they 
may, in the neglect of other methods of mental 
improvement, serve only, like those of the mi- 
ser, for a cold and selfish satisfaction, indeed, in 
the solitary contemplation of their extent and 
their value, but of little practical benefit. They 
are, in such a case,—to use a figure, which has 
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been beautifully employed for another purpose-- 
like the statue in the block of marble, which the 
artist only can discover, and disengage from its 
rubbish, and produce to view. Conversation 
produces the same effect, in a degree, as travel- 
ling: it wears off the rust which naturally clings 
to the mind, as well as to the manners, of every 
individual,—and adds a polish, a grace, anda 
readiness, to be acquired by nothing else. The 
old adage, that practice makes perfect, is in no- 
thing more true, than in the colloquial inter- 
course of social life. He who has accustomed 
himself only to reading and abstract specula- 
tion, will be found greatly deficient in facility of 
composition, and in readiness and ease of com- 
munication; and however he may astonish by 
the briliiancy or depth of those preductions, for 
which he has been allowed the advantages of 
severe and long-continued study, he will totally 
fail when required to produce his intellectual re- 
sources on any unexpected emergency, and be 
ill qualified for the sudden turns and fierce con- 
cussions of active life. 

Reading and conversation are what might, at 
first view, be thought the two greatest and only 
necessary means of improvement. But he who 
has accustomed himself to these only, will dis- 
cover a vagueness and indefiniteness of thought 
and expression, which will leave him ill fitted 
for the severe and accurate studies, or for the 
communication of any exact and marked ideas. 
It is ouly by putting in practice the precept, 
“salpe veste stylum,’-—it is only by the constant 
habit of marking down our thoughts, of distin- 
guishing the ideas we use, by the slightest 
shades of difference, and choosing the most fit, 
by attending accurately to division and arrange- 
ment, and the natural succession of thought; by 
searching with diligence for clear, and unambi- 
guous, and forcible expressions,——-that any can 
hope to’attain to exactness or precision, or to 
emulate the sound philosopher. 

BERKLEY. 


GUARANTIES. 


Tue rose thou hast given to-night, dear love, 
By the morrow will die; 

The star which now hallows our love with its light, 
3y the morrow will fly ; 

Ah! dearest, the token should be 

Surer, which tells of thy passion for me. 


Methinks, the sweet bird which is carolling now, 
Will too soon spread its wings,— 

And well do we know that a musical vow, 
Is the fleetest of things; 

Ah, dearest, the token to bind, 

Surely, is one of a different kind. 


Oaths sworn by dear lips on dear lips, are, methinks, 
The most rational ties, 
Since one from the other fidelity drinks, 
Jn sweet murmurs and sighs; 
Though, dearest, they say, that of such, 
One cannot well have assurance too much. 
Cuitpe Hazarp. 
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EDITORIAL BUREAU. 


BOOK TABLE. 


“Te is of the greatest concernment in the Church and Commonwealth, to 
have a vigilant eye how books deimean themselves, as weil as men; and 
sometimes, (if uecessary) duing sharpest justice on them as inalefactors.’’— 
Milian. 





HYDROPATHY ; OR THE COLD WATER CURE.* 


Ir would seem, on the face of it, rather inconsis- 
tent with the literary character of this journal, that 
we should deal in the subjects of disease and its 
cures ; but our views as to what a magazine of this 
order should be, differ very materially, in many res- 
pects, from those of other editors. We shall always 
keep in recollection, the fact, that the greater num- 
ber of our readers are the planters of the country,— 
persons removed, sometimes a thousand miles, from 
the seaboard and the great city; to whom the oppor- 
tunity is seldom afforded of getting such books as 
are desirable; and, in particular, such books as are 
foreign in their origin, and not likely to undergo re- 
publication among us. To these, nothing can be 
more necessary or important than to be informed as 
to the progress of the sciences, as well abroad as at 
home. Among these sciences, medicine is placed 
by universal consent; and, certainly, to a people in 
the interior, nothing can be more important than 
such novel information, as shall provide them with 
remedies for disease, of a simple character, and such 
as are easily attainable, and easily administered, in 
the absence of the regular physician. ‘There is yet 
another reason which prompts us, in this place, to 
notice the volume before us. We are really of opin- 
ion that the remedial virtues of cold water are very 
great, and superior, in some cases, to those of any 
other specific ; and the information afforded by this 
volume, and the assurances which it contains, are so 
strongly enforced by the asseverations of the writer, 
that we are unavoidably impressed by them to a ve- 
ry considerable degree. For our literary and pro- 
fessional readers,—for those who, like ourselves, are 
compelled, by frequent physical suffering, incident 
to the habits of the student, and for which the Allo- 
pathist and Homeopathist have alike ministered in 
vain,—it may be well to see what is promised by 
Hydropathy. Our annoyances are among those to 
which the cold water cure is particularly addressed ; 
and there does seem, at the first glance, as if nothing 
could be more natural for the victim to headache,— 
that most distressing and certain enemy of the labo- 
rious student,—than a resort to the cooling foun- 
tains,—to the head and shower-bath; or, to enumer- 
ate the baths employed by Vincent Preissnitz, the 
half bath, head bath, sitting bath, Douche, sweating, 
and bath after sweating. ‘The simplicity of the pro- 
posed remedies, which, with superficial persons, who 
love mysteries and believe in nothing else, would 
make them subjects of ridicule,—is, indeed, their 
chief recommendation, and should be the great re- 
commendation of all remedies. Of all the arts, there 
should be less mystery in that of medicine than any 
other. None should be more simplified, and every 
man should learn, as far as consistent with his more 
pressing duties, to become his own physician. God 
has never intended that we should suffer months 
and years of physical torture without relief. There 
are, doubtlessly, means of cure around us,—every 
where put by His providential hand, in convenient 
neighborhood, for our relief from all diseases—those 
of oldage alone exeepted. These remedies must, in 
their nature, be of a simple character. They must 
be such as the ordinary man may find out for him- 





* Hydropathy; or the Cold Water Cure, as practised by 
Vincent Preissnitz, at Graefenberg, Silesia, Austria. By RT. 
Claridge, Esq. London edition—1342. 
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self, and apply, under the guidance of a judgment 
which should look more like instinct than reason. 

Is Hydropathy one of these means of cure? The 
blessing powers of cold water, we already know. 
Has it not healing powers also? If we are to be- 
lieve Mr. Claridge, when he speaks of the remedies 
of Preissnitz’s baths, there is nothing like it. Mr. 
Claridge was a victim to rheumatism and head- 
ache. He is advised to try the baths of Griefenberg, 
by a distinguished marine officer whom he met at 
Venice. ‘lhis officer had been reduced to a misera- 
ble condition by fever. Preissnitz, at Vienna, ad- 
vised water as a constant beverage, and in frequent 
ablutions. He seldom failed to drink from ten to 
fourteen glasses a day, and to bathe in the Adriatic 
winter and summer. He was cured, and became 
suong and robust. Mr. Claridge does not, however, 
take the advice of the officer. He remains a victim 
to his rheumatism and head-ache. Subsequently, 
he receives advice, from other quarters, reecommend- 
ing the baths of Preissnitz. “On arriving at Rome,” 
says he, “after being confined to my bed and room at 
Florence for nearly two months, I endeavoured to 
induce a friend, who was extremely ill, to accompa- 
ny me to Griaefenberg; this he would not consent to 
without first speaking to his medical adviser, who 
wasa German. Much to the credit of this liberal 
man, he answered my friend’s inquiry by saying, 
‘You are too much reduced for so long a journey at 
present; or I should advise you to undertake it; for 
{ have been myself at Giiefenberg, and have seen 
Priessnitz undertake cures from which any medical 
man would have shrunk. I fancy he is so com- 
pletely ignorant of human anatomy, that if asked 
where the liver is situated, he would be at a loss to 
say; butthathe can cure the liver complaint there 
is not the slightest doubt. Whilst there,’ he went 
on to say, ‘I witnessed cures of such an extraordina- 
ry nature, as to lead me to believe that Preissnitz 
must be acting under divine inspiration.’ ” 

Mr. Claridge, before going himself, prevails upon 
two friends to precede him to Griaefenberg. He 
follows them in two months, and thus describes his 
meeting with them, and his arrival at the fountain- 
head of Hydropathy.—“On arriving at the estab- 
lishment at Griiefenberg, and finding all the rooms 
engaged, | was compelled to descend to the town of 
Freiwaldan, at the bottom of the mountain, where 
strangers are sure of finding accommodation. The 
arrival of an English carriage and family, probably 
for the first time, was too important an event not to 
be immediately known to every body. Consequent- 
ly, early the following morning, our countrymen, 
whom [ had persuaded to go; one a medical man, 
who had been there two months, the other one month, 
called upon me to invite my family up to the estab- 
lishment that day to dinner. These gentlemen, on 
our meeting, declared that they owed me an eternal 
debt of gratitude, for having directed their attention 
to Griefenberg ;—adding, ‘when we came here we 
were encased in flannel, to which we have said 
‘adieu for ever:’ our appetites are excellent; and, 
above all, we sleep well, and exercise never tires us. 
We have now acquired a buoyancy of spirits quite 
incredible: had any one told us three months ago it 
was possible to attain it, we should have treated the 
idea as chimerical.’ They then expressed the opin- 
ion, that it was the use of flannel, abstaining from 
drinking water, and ignorance of its value in ablu- 
tions, and not the damps of England, that cause so 
many to seek health in other climates, which they 
might just as well, under a different system, have 
commanded in their own. 

“At dinner,” says Mr. Claridge, “there were be- 
tween 200 and 300 persons, of all ranks and ages, 
who, with perhaps half a dozen exceptions, were in- 
valids; a circumstance which no one would have 
suspected; for I could not helpremarking the happy, 
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healthy looking countenances of all round, and the 
merry laugh and mirth which burst from every part 
of the large saloon. Expressing my surprise to the 
English doctor, he said, ‘You wail tind dithculty in 
believing that there are here, to my knowledge, for- 
ty or fifty persons, who, but for Preissnitz, would 
have been conveyed to their tombs; and twice as 
many more who would be confined to their beds. 
The majority have come here after having consult- 
ed all the celebrated doctors within ,their reach,— 
people who only abandoned their medical advisers 
when it became too apparent that they could receive 
no assistance fromthem.’ The doctor added, ‘if any 
thing could be adduced to show that invalids can 
live, digest, and become strong, without the aid of 
drugs, it would be the fact, that, amongst the large 
number of people, both here and at Freiwaldan, some 
of whom have been many months under the treat- 
ment, not a grain of medicine has been taken since 
their arrival. Notwithstanding they eat with appe- 
tites, that, but for the dissolving power of water, would 
cause them todie of indigestion. As there is no wine, 
mustard or pepper on the table, people think no more of 
such things than if they were not.’ The physician 
goes on to illustrate by examples. 

“<Took, says he, ‘at your neighbor on the right. 
He came here twelve months ago on crutches, hav- 
ing previously been a year in bed. His disease, fhe 
gout, being an old hereditary complaint, is not yet 
cured; but he will tell you that the pain ceased soon 
after his arrival; he has never been confined to his 
room an hour since, and never enjoyed better health. 
Look at that young lady opposite. From childhood 
she had scrofula in face and necl:, to such an extent, 
that she was an object of pity to all who saw her. 
She has been here nine months, and is now so com- 
pletely recovered, that she is considered the beauty 
of the room. That officer near her is suffering from 
a wound in hisleg. At first, it withered away until 
it became no larger than a man’s wrist. The sur- 
geons said, nothing but amputation remained. He 
came here, his limb has resumed its flesh, and will 
shortly be perfectly restored. Yonder female, walk- 
ing with a stick, was brought here six weeks ago in 
wet sheets. She had been confined to her bed and 
room, until she lost the use of her limbs, and so be- 
came a perfect skeleton. She now walks tolerably 
well with a stick, and in a fortnight, will do without 
at * ”? 

Numerous other examples, by way of illustrating 
the curative effects of the cold water treatment, are 
given by the writer. Our space will not permit us 
to select more ; and these are sufficiently curious to 
induce the rational reader to address his thoughts 
to the subject ;—which is all that is necessary for the 
truth on any. Mr. Claridge is convinced by what 
he sees and hears. ‘Such a number of singular and 
extraordinary cases,” says he, ‘‘was pointed out to 
me by my friend, whose knowledge and veracity 
could be depended on, that Ino longer doubted,” &c. 
“Here were men of all nations, creeds and profes- 
sions; of variously constructed minds, and, amongst 
them, several of the medical profession, who had 
come here to be cured themselves, and to learn the 
mode of cure.” He becomes a patient of Preissnitz. 

“The first thing he did was to request me to strip 
and go into the large cold bath, where I remained 
two or three minutes. On coming out he gave me 
instructions, which | pursued as follows: at four in 
the morning, my servant folded me in a large blan- 
ket, over which he placed as many things as [ could 
conveniently bear, so that no external air could pen- 
etrate. After perspiration commenced, it was al- 
lowed to continue for an hour. He then brought a 
pair of straw shoes, wound the blanket close about 
my body, and in this state of perspiration, I descen- 
ded to a large cold bath, in which I remained three 
minutes; then dressed and walked until breakfast, 





which was composed of milk, bread, butter and 
strawberries ; (the wild strawberry in this country 
grows in abundance from the latter end of May until 
late in October.) At ten o’clock, I proceeded to the 
douche, (shower-bath, of a small stream, from a 
height, falling locally, or upon the part only, which 
is afflicted,) under which | remained four minutes; 
returned home, and took a sitz (sitting in a tub) and 
foot bath, each for fifteen minutes; dined at one 
o’clock; at four proceeded again to the douche; at 
seven repeated the sitz and foot baths; retired to bed 
at half-past nine, previously having my feet and legs 
bound up in cold, wet bandages. I continued this 
treatment for three months, and, during that time, 
walked about one thousand miles! Whilst thus 
subjected to the treatment, I enjoyed more robust 
health than I had ever done before; the only visible 
effect that I experienced, was an eruption on both 
my legs, but which, on account of the bandages, 
produced no pain. It is to these bandages, the per- 
spirations and the baths, that lam indebted for the 
total departure of my rheumatism.” 

Such is the simple summary which Mr. Claridge 
gives of his treatment and cure. He relates an ex- 
periment, in illustration of the subject, which he 
tried upon himself. “1 determined one thoroughly 
wet day, not to change my clothes, which were com- 
pletely saturated, and in this state I sat until they 
were completely dry. The consequence was, that, 
in the night, | awoke with a distracting headache, 
parched tongue, a slight sore throat, and the next 
morning felt no appetite, but a general languor of 
body. By the following detail of this case, the rea- 
der will judge how easily a cold of this natare is 
generally cured by Hydropathy. I laid in the kotz, 
or blanket, went into the cold bath as usual, and, in 
the afternoon, was enveloped in a wet sheet for an 
hour, until perspiration commenced ; then sat in the 
half-bath, (not quite cold,) and was rubbed all over 
by two men for twenty minutes; walked out as usu- 
al; at night, on going to bed, wore the bandages, or 
umschlags, on my breast and back of the neck; next 
day repeated the same, and the third day was per- 
fectly recovered.” 

“My family,” continues the writer, “have all 
proved the benefit of Mr. Preissnitz’s treatment. 
The night before our departure, the patients gave 
their grand annual ball, in the great room of the es- 
tablishment, in commemoration of Mr. Preissnitz’s 
birth-day. ‘The whole of the buildings belonging to 
him were illuminated, both inside and out, at their 
expense. In this assembly, consisting of about five 
hundred persons, no stranger would have believed, 
had he been unacquainted with the fact, that its mem- 
bers were chiefly composed of invalids. ‘Tears were 
frequently observed to steal from the eyes of many 
who blessed the great man for their restoration to 
health; and Ido not know a more touching scene, 
than seeing invalids, who, by his means, had re- 
gained the use of their limbs, approach him, throw 
their crutches at his feet, and join in the mazes of 
the waltz.” 

Mr. Claridge and family were under treatment at 
Graefenberg three months, “during which time,” 
says he, “our health was perfectly established; we 
acquired the habit of living more moderately, of ta- 
king more exercise, of drinking more water, of using 
it more frequently; and, I may add, we have learn- 
ed how to allay pain, ward off disease, and, I hope, 
preserve health.” 

These extracts are all taken from his preface. 
The body of the work is taken up with twenty-one 
chapters. The first discourses of longevity and wa- 
ter; the history and habits of nations; their opinions 
and those of wise men, in all ages, on the uses of 
water, and the sources of longevity. This chapter 
will be found useful and interesting. The second is 
devoted to “Griifenberg,”—the place where Preiss- 
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nitz maintains his hydropathic establishment. Griie- 
fenbergis a colony of about twenty houses, half way 
up one of tke mountains of the Sudates, forming 
part of the town of F'réiwaldan, in Silesia, Austria, 
about 70 English miles from Breslau, 260 from Ber- 
lin, 200 from Dresden, and 175 from Vienna. Frei- 
waldan contains 3,000 inhabitants, mostly engaged 
in agriculture or linen manufacture. This town is 
much visited by those who seek the cold water cure, 
and fer whom the accommodations of Preissnitz 
would be inadequate. His establishment at Griie- 
fenberg, which is placed on a long slope, extending 
from the valley to the top of the mountain, consists 
chiefly of a large, irregular building, in which he re- 
sides, and where there is a dining room for 500 or 
600 persons, with numerous bed-rooms, and an enor- 
mous bath, furnished like all the others from a cold 
spring. Numerous other houses and cottages form a 
sort of colony, all provided with the necessary baths 
and conveniences. The utmost simplicity prevails 
in the arrangements of the establishment. Comforts 
are very much dispensed with, particularly in the 
apartments ;—Preissnitz being of opinion that it is 
bad policy to make chambers too comfortable, as it 
lessens the desire of the inmates to go much into the 
open air. The furniture of a chamber includes no- 
thing that can be dispensed with. A bedstead with 
straw mattrass, a chest of deal drawers, a table, two 
chairs, a wash-hand basin, decanter and glass, com- 
prise the whole. No person, according to his idea, 
should keep their rooms, unless when necessary for 
the cure, or for sleep. The patient is taken in hand 
at4, a. m.; at this hour the whole establishment is in 
movement. By 6, the motley multitude is on the 
promenade, and this early exposure accustoms them 
to atmospheric changes. “Nowhere,” says Mr. Cla- 
ridge, “can people be found, who set weather at such 
defiance as these invalids. ‘This,’ he continues, 
“arises from their confidence in the power of water, 
and Preissnitz’s consummate talent in immediately 
putting matters right, if any cold should result from 
the exposure; but this is very rarely the case where 
people are accustomed to the use of cold water.” 
The breakfast at the public table of Griefenberg 
costs 3 1-2 pence English, the dinner 14 pence.— 
Board, including breakfast, dinner and supper, is 4 
florins, or 8 shiliings per week. An apartmentis 4 
shillings, a servant 4 shillings ; and the lowest fee to 
Mr. Preissnitz himself, is 4 shillings. ‘This makes 
the whole expense of the establishment only one 
pound sterling per week. At breakfast, the table is 
supplied with brown bread, and milk and butter. 
Such, also, is the supper. At dinner you have beef 
soup; “after this, you occasionally see pork, veal, 
beef, ducks, geese, potatoes, sour croute, gherkins, 
cucumbers, pastry, &c.”” These are named to show 
the sort of things which invalids are allowed to par- 
take of, not that they all appear at any one time, for, 
in general, the food is coarse, though plentiful. 
“When,” says Mr. Claridge, ‘allusion is made to 
this subject, Preissnitz replies, ‘the cure would pro- 
gress quicker if the table were much worse served 
than at present,” &c. 
The third chapter of this work is devoted to a bio- 
graphical account of Vincent Preissnitz, the founder 
of Hydropathy, as a systematic remedy for disease. 
This is an interesting chapter, which we should like, 
did our limits permit, to place before our readers. 
Preissnitz was born upon the farm of Griefenberg, 
where he now carries on his practice. His parents 
were poor. He had seen the cold water used fre- 
quently when a boy, by an old mani in the neighbor- 
hood. Indeed, it appears to have been generally 
used in Silesia, to a certain extent, at least, for ma- 
ny years before. But an accident led young Preiss- 
nitz more directly to the adoption and extension of 
the practice. Engaged in hay-making he was kick- 





ed by a horse, and a cart passing over his body broke 
two of his ribs. A surgeon declared that he could 
never be fit for work again. This declaration de- 
termined the youth to attempt his own cure by the 
use of cold water. He had seen it employed before, 
and had used it himself successfully, in the cure of 
wounds. “His first care was to replace the ribs. 
This he did by leaning, with his abdomen, with all 
his might, against a table or chair, and so holding 
his breath as to swell out the chest. This painful 
operation was attended with the success he expect- 
ed; the ribs being thus replaced, he applied wet 
cloths to the parts aflected, drank plentifully of wa- 
ter, ate sparingly, and remained in perfect repose. 
In ten days he was able to go out, and at the end of 
the year, he was again at his occupations.” 

The news of this cure, carried abroad, brought 
young Preissnitz into notice and business. He was 
now the doctor for casualties; and accidents, to 
themselves or their cattle, brought the peasantry 
around hin for assistance. By degrees, he advanced 
from case to case, and experience, that best teacher, 
naturally increased his confidence in cold water and 
himself. He acquired renown, and was finally 
sought by rich and poor. With renown came envy 
and persecution. “The doctors resolved to put an 
end to his quackery, as they called it, denounced him 
to the authorities at Vienna; alleging that the spon- 
ges which he used in ablutions, were medicated ;—a 
charge which, if true, would make him liable to 
punishment. He was tried, and so were his sponges. 
Certain of these which he had employed in the cure 
of a patient were decomposed, and the fallacy of the 
accusation was established. This patient had been 
a martyr for years to the gout. The doctor claimed 
the merit of his cure. he patient replied to this, 
before the judges, that he had certainly been relieved 
by both; for while Preissnitz had freed him from 
his disease, the other had freed him of his money.” 
The Austrian government instituted a Commission, 
which examined the establishment at Griefenberg, 
reported in its favor, and Preissnitz is now favored 
with the patronage of the Royal Family, as well as 
the first people in the Empire. The personal ac- 
count given of this extraordinary man is quite in- 
teresting, ut too copious for our limits. He is now 
forty-three years old, has cured thousands of patients, 
has realized a fortune of near 250,000 dollars, yet 
preserves all the simplicity of his early deportment ; 
is humble, gentle, unobtrusive, and modest in his 
claims and assertions. His practice is an art rather 
than a science; for he never treats any two cases 
exactly alike. So we are told by Mr. Claridge, and 
this information is the serious difficulty which the 
subject suggests in the way of any general adoption 
of the plan; for what matters it to us, in the back- 
woods of America, to be told that cold water does 
all this, when, at the same time, we are given to un- 
derstand that cold water can do this only in the 
hands of one practitioner. Not so, we are thinking. 
We suspect that every country can have its Preiss- 
nitz,—the idea once imparted, and the necessity 
once made obvious. As no mystery is made of the 
matter, and as it is distinctly declared that cold wa- 
ter is the only grand specific,—water baths and wa- 
ter beverages,—the difficulties should be really few, 
after a certain period of experiment, in the way of 
every man medicining his own hurts, if it be, as al- 
leged, that water is this great medicine. At all 
events, our business is simply to declare what is as- 
serted. 

“At present,” says the writer of this work, in 1841, 
“there are under his treatment at Graefenberg and 
Freiwaldan, an Arch-Duchess, ten Princes and Prin- 
cesses, at least one hundred Counts and Barons, mi- 
litary men of all grades, several medical men, pro- 
fessors, advocates, &c., in all about 500; and the 
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following list shows the progress of the establish- 
ment to the present time: In 1829, his patients were 
45; in 1830, 54; in 1831, 62; in 1832, 118; in 1833, 
206; in 1834, 256; in 1835, 342; in 1836, 469; in 
1837, 570; in 1838, 800; in 1839, 1400 and upwards ; 
in 1840, 1576; in 1841, say 1400.” The success of 
this establishment has resulte! in the formation ef 
similar ones in Russia, Poland, Hungary, Molda- 
via, Wallachia, and most of the States of Germany. 
Besides the list of patients given in the above sum- 
mary, Preissnitz has cured, or given advice to, near 
2000 persons,—trades-people and peasantry,—from 
whom he receives no pay, and who are not included 
in his books. The gratitude of these people is shown 
in one or two happy instances. Thus: ascending to 
Griiefenberg by the carriage road, the traveller will 
seea fountain erected by Wallachian and Molda- 
vian patients, with this inscription: 


“Au genie del Eau Froide.” 

On descending by the foot-path to Freiwaldan, he 
will find another monument of a lion, on a pedestal, 
in bronze, erected by the Hungarians, and having, 
in their language, the following inscriptions : 

[ Front. ] 

“As a punishment to man ior his presumption in 
despising the beverage which he had in common 
with wild animals, he became diseased, infirm and 
debilitated. Preissnitz causes the primitive virtues 
of water to be again known, and light infuses fresh 
vigour into the human race.” 

[Side. ] 

‘“Preissnitz, the benefactor of mankind, merits the 
grateful and honorable remembrance of the Hunga- 
riannation; the erectors of this monument invite 
their countrymen of future ages to the vivifying 
springs at Grafenberg.” 

Here, if we consulted our space, we should proba- 
bly rest,—satisfied that enough had been said to 
awaken the public interest in an institution, which, 
with so simple an agent, professes to do, and claims 
to have done, so much. It is impossible that we 
should do more, at this time, than suggest the heads 
of topics contained in this volume. We may here- 
after resume it. Chapter fourth, is addressed to the 
Hydropathic treatment. The complaints which are 
curable by this treatment, are stated by the author as 
quite too numerous for mention. He finds it easier 
to state those which are not. These, he says, “are 
allchronic diseases of the lungs; all organic de- 
fects; and all diseases in people whose muscles and 
sinews are past all power of action, and from whom 
the vital principle has passed without recovery.” He 
adds, quoting from a celebrated writer, (Rausse,) 
“the cure of all acute diseases, to Preissnitz, is mere 
child’s play, and in no instance of nervous fevers or 
inflammations, in any stage, was he ever known to 
lose a patient. Whatis still more worthy of re- 
mark, a radical cure is effected in a few days, with- 
out the subsequent debility which would result from 
any other treatment. Hydropathy completely su- 
persedes the dreadful necessity of cutting men’s flesh, 
or amputating their limbs. In chronic diseases, it 
may especially be remarked, that all persons suffer- 
ing from the effects of mercury, in its manifold and 
dangerous forms, will derive instant benefit, and, in 
the end, perfect health, from Preissnitz’s water cure. 
I can affirm that half of Preissnitz’s patients are un- 
der the influence of this pernicious drug. Then fol- 
low those obstinate complaints, gout, rheumatism, 
hemorrhoides, obstructions of the bowels and their 
concomitant ills;—also scrofula, syphilis; in fact, 
all diseases known by the term chronic, or connect- 
ed with the nerves.” The same author says else- 
where,—‘“‘It is impossible for a man to die of an 
acute disease, who has sufficient strength left him to 
allow of water producing its re-action; and who, 





from the commencement of his disease, is treated by 
Hydropathy. Every one who is not acquainted with 
the water cure, will naturally doubt its wonderful 
power; and every doctor, when he reflects upon the 
number of patients laboring under acute diseases, 
who have perished under his hands, will, no doubt, 
laugh, loudly enough, at the new-water-system; ne- 
vertheless, I am ready by deeds, as well as with 
words, to prove all that 1 have stated as to the heal- 
ine power of water.” 

The only English work on Hydropathy, which we 
know of, is the one before us ;* and the supply in our 
market is alrgady exhausted for the present. The 
foreign writers, however, are numerous. We give 
their names for the benefit of those who would de- 
Sire to inspect the original authors: viz., Oertel, 
Brand, Kroeber, Kurtz, Ruppricht, Doering, Harn- 
ish, Mundé, Rausse, Raven, Gross and Schnizlein. 

At chapter fifth, drugs, wholesale and retail, in 
Allopathic or Homeopathic doses, are equally de- 
nounced. In this chapter are comprised some of 
Preissnitz’s chief theories. Among these are: 

II. The causes of bodily disease, which do not pro- 
ceed from external injury, are material, and consist 
of foreign matter introduced into the infected sys- 
tem. ‘This foreign matter consists of—1. Substances 
which ought to be carried off, but have not been eva- 
porated in proper time. 2. Substances, which, ac- 
cording to their nature, cannot be assimilated with 
the human body, and, notwithstanding, have got in- 
to the stomach, or the skin, or have penetrated into 
the interior. 3. Contagious ulcers. 4. Corruption 
of the elements, water and air; epidemical diseases. 

1V. Every acute disease is an attempt of the sys- 
tem to dispel diseased matter. ; 

V. Fever is not the disease itself, but the conse- 
quence of it. Itis the effect of an exertion beyond 
the powers of the system. 

VI. The radical healing of acute diseases is only 
possible by separating the diseased matter by means 
of water, an agent which invariably effects its ob- 
ject, and that always in a manner perceptible to the 
senses. 

Vil. By means of physic and bleeding, diseases 
become chronic; the system, medically treated, sel- 
dom attains a partial, and never a total ejection of 
diseased matter. 

IX. Chronic diseases cannot be permanently cur- 
ed by drugs. Hydropathy will alone effect this, by 
changing the chronic evil to acute eruptions, which 
are cured in the same way in which first acute dis- 
eases are cured, viz. by the water treatment. 

X. Man, like other organic beings, ought to live 
according to natural laws, without pain, and die a 
natural death, without illness or suffering. But 
with us, almost every body dies of poisonous drugs, 
intoxicating liquors, adulterated food, want of water, 
air and exercise. To this rule there are but two 
exceptions. First, if the elements, air or water, or 
both, be deteriorated, the two principal requisites of 
health disappear, and epidemics are the inevitable 
consequence,—to which animals, as well as men, 
are exposed. Secondly,—men are liable to conta- 
gious disorders; but, except from epidemics and 
contagious diseases, no one who has been accustom- 
ed to a natural water regimen can be attacked by ill- 
ness (outer hurts or hereditary complaints excepted) 
and of these two diseases he can be generally speed- 
ily cured, and, after the cure, will always retain his 
health. : 

XI. To think of curing disease with the poison 
called physic, must, to the reflective mind, appear 
paradoxical, because it is impossible to bring the 
physic to bear upon the dispersed and deeply hidden 


* Since this paper was penned, there has been published in 


New-York, a Manual of the cold water practice, wider the 
name of Hydriaties. 
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diseased matter; and even if this could be done, it is 
quite impossible, as every chemist knows, that the 
morbid matter and physic should mutually dissolve 
each other into nothing. The consequence of such 
treatment with physic is, that to the old evil a new 
stimulus is added, weak or strong, according to the 
dose or quality. In the language of Arbuthnot,— 
“what is inflammable stays in the blood, and after- 
wards affects the brain.” 

XII. No effective cure, whether of men, animals 
or plants, can be made from the ejection of the dis- 
eased matter by means of their own organic strength, 
unless aided by the dissolving elements, air and 
water. 

XIII. This is the treatment which nature bestows 
upon all her creatures, and it may be asserted, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that, without internal and 
external water diet, there can be no health for life. 
We must not look before us into the grey mysteries 
and doctrines of the future, for the true mode of cur- 
ing disease, but far behind us, on the green plains of 
nature, and of the times which are past.” 

We may hereafter recur to this subject, in order 
to give our readers a more particular idea of the 
baths employed by Preissnitz, and the modes of ope- 
ration. We are free to confess, that we regard the 
subject as one of immense importance. ‘The array 
of facts and authorities which this volume contains— 
the unhesitating boldness of its assertions—the vol- 
untary and innumerable testimonies in its favor, by 
the best qualified and most honest persons, many of 
whom are regularly bred physicians,—and along 
with these, our prior conviction of the inadequacy 
of previous systems of medicine to arrest disease 
or lessen its terrors—of their unnecessary complica- 
tion—or the dangerous tendency of many of their 
supposed remedies ;—~and, the admitted truth, that 
medicine, itself, is the introduction of one disease 
for the expulsion of another, supposed to be great- 
er,—all these confirm us in the belief, that the vir- 
tues of the cold-water system,—simple, natural, ob- 
vious to all and easy of attaintment,—are inappre- 
ciable, and deserving, accordingly, of the most sear- 
ching and persevering inquiry. Meanwhile, those 
who can get this book, will do well todo so. We 
cordially commend it to their perusal and examina- 
tion. 





MISCELLANY. 


—_—— 


ARMED OCCUPATION OF FLORIDA. 


Tue armed settlement of Florida, is a subject 
producing much discussion in Congress to very 
little purpose. We do not see that it needs much. 
In the first place, all possession of lands in the 
Southern Country, is, in fact, an armed posses- 
sion. The militia and patrol systems of the coun- 
try, render it so;—and when you add to this, the 
almost universal passion of the people for the use 
of fire-arms, it must be evident that, unless you ac- 
tually establish a military colony, imposing upon 
the people the daily performance of specific military 
duties—making them, in short, a regular soldiery,— 
no provision by Government, could be rendered 
much more effective than those to which the people 
naturally incline. Every man of family in the 
South,—nay, every lad of fifteen,—has his gun, and 
knows the use of it. He leaps to it, by instinct, in 
the hour of alarm, and finds his cover in the woods. 
He may be surprised in his bed, or at work in his 
fields, but so may the armed settler, who will be re- 








quired, like himself,to both sleep and work. But 
he will scarcely be less prompt than the other,— 
will use his weapon quite as well, and possesses 
quite as stout a heart. Unless, as said before, you 
actually establish a military colony, one half of the 
members of which will be constantly on guard, 
while the others toil, you cannot easily better the 
condition of things. Now a military colony im- 
plies a dense settlement, and farming, not planting, 
operations. The Southern people do not incline to 
farming. One of their great passions is for ample 
room. They hate to be crowded. Like their cattle, 
they love spacious ranges. The forests must be 
in close neighborhood,—and a sense of freedom, 
and a pride of character, not unlike that of their 
Indian predecessors, result from the consciousness 
of a large territory in the original forest. It will be 
remembered, that, in the settlements of the Caroli- 
nas, and Georgia, Kentucky, &c., they manifested 
this preference, though death lurked in the shape 
of a savage behind every tree, and an ambush 
crouched for them along the edges of every thicket, 
which separated them from the smokes of their 
neighbor. The rifle lay beside tnem in the furrows 
while they plied the mattock in the stubborn soil. 
But, when we take into account the miserable 
remnant of Indians,—not an hundred—remaining 
in Florida, legislation of this kind would seem to 
be of the smallest possible importance. It might 
have been a good measure, some five years ago, but 
just now, it really seems a late and unseasonable 
proceeding. The truth is, Florida needs arms less 
than people. Any increase of population would 


imply weapons, and would soon have the effect of 


reducing the few remaining Indians, to the usual 
state of Indian vassalage, which marks the fortunes 
of that race, when no longer numerous. Either 
they would become dependants, like the Catawbas, 
or they would be hunted down in the most summary 
manner. Let Florida get a tolerable population, 
and you would hear nothing further, either of the 


Indians, or of those “Brothers of the Coast,” of 


whom, we have really very little question, there 
have been a goodly number in active co-operation 
with the Indians. But how are you to give Florida 
this population? By bribing settlers with the gift 
of land? We are really very much opposed to this 
sort of policy; the effect of which must be to in- 
crease the disposition of our people to wander— 
already the most injurious of all the moral afflic- 
tions,—to disparage and impair the otherwise con- 
tented condition of family freehold, and lead to the 
abandonment of numerous old and now happy set- 
tlements—a sort of robbing from the coffers of Peter 
to replenish those of Paul. But even this effect 
could hardly be produced by any temptations which 
you could hold forth, by the gift of lands in Florida. 
Florida must give way to a far greater region of 
temptation.—Texas. Every man whom, otherwise, 
you might have seduced to Florida, prefers to goa 
little farther, and take his land in Texas. That 
country does, (or did) confer a land-bounty also.— 
The emigrant had only to bring his horse and rifle, 
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and choose his ground. The lands were choice, the 
country healthy, and there was the charm of wild- 
ness and adventure,—and there too was the glim- 
mering of that golden promise, which, in his dreams, 
told him of the mines of Mexico, and of the un- 
measured treasures and trophies of the city of Te- 
nochtitlan. Be sure, there is something of the pas- 
sion of the old Spaniards, in the days of Cortes 
and De Soto, in the hearts of our Anglo-Saxon 
brethren. ‘Tempt them to Florida indeed! You 
must first blot Texas from the Western Hemis- 
phere, and fling the blue waters of the Gulf over 
her surface. It will be a difficult thing, to re-people 
Florida, until the tide ceases to flow Westward,— 
until there isa recoil and reaction,—which must 
take place, “after certain days”—particularly when 
the Cotton cultivation shall cease to be an object of 
insane desire. 

Saving the partial and painful isolation of the 
small population which, under these circumstances, 
will remain in East Florida, no evil consequences 
need be feared from this temporary abandonment 
of the territory. Florida is no longer a frontier 
which requires guarding against savages. But the 
fear is lest Santa Anna shall make good his threat, 
and landing at Tampa Bay, from the new steam- 
‘ships built for him by the British, enact the part of 
the Western Napoleon, to the consternation of the 
six and twenty States. This were something to be 
admired, doubtless—if not to be alarmed at. But 
the British? Ay, there’s the rub! These are very 
different customers! A little reflection will, per- 
haps, save us from much alarm from even this 
source,—at least in this quarter. It would be, cer- 
tainly, very bad policy ina British Captain to land 
his thirty thousand troops in Florida, for the inva- 
sion of the Southern States. No worse point could 
be chosen from Cape Fear to Mississippi. It is 
defensible by nature. It would need no soldiers, or 
very few. A pretty march would their grand ar 
mies make, through. ythe thickets, swamps, and 
marshes of Florida—a country wholly provision- 
less—a long dreary waste of wild and water,—af- 
fording a thousand places of ambush and retreat, 
where an army might be cut up in detail, without 
seeing their enemies. We had good Indian lessons 
on this subject. We should have nothing to do but 
to adopt the Seminole system—the old guerilla or 
partisan warfare,—with any foreign enemy, and 
while they scuffle through swamp and marsh, play 
the game of Oceola and Sam Jones among them.— 
The militia of the low country, of Georgia and 
Alabama, under native officers, who have no grand 
army ambition, would give us as good an account 
of them, as our histories would ever wish to show. 

Few of our readers have ever seen the plan of 
Charles Lee, (the Major General,) for the forma- 
tion of a military colony. It is curious and inter- 
esting, and at some periods, and in some cases, may 
be found of value. We exclude certain portions, 
which could only be offensive without being useful. 


“T will suppose the number to consist of ten 
thousand men, with their full proportion of Officers 








rr 


of different ranks, and children. There shall be 
no distinction made in the distribution of lands, 
betwixt the general officers and colonels; but as it 
appears that there should, for the sake of order, be 
some difference of property in the different classes 
of men, | would propose the following plan of dis- 
tribution.— W hen the capital is once fixed, immedi- 
ately round it by lot—every colonel to have two 
thousand five hundred acres; every lieutenant-colo- 
nel, two thousand; major, fifteen hundred; captain, 
one thousand; lieutenants and ensigns, seven hun- 
dred each; each sergeant, three hundred; every 
rank and file, two hundred. Another circle drawn 
round it, containing the same number of acres, shal] 
be in common, for the use of the whole community: 
where cattle shall have liberty of ranging. Beyond 
this circle another shall be drawn, of an equal 
number of acres, with the same proportion of acres 
for ever member of the community. So that every 
colonel will, in fact, be master of five thousand 
acres, every lieutenant-colonel of four, every major 
of three, every captain of two thousand, and every 
rank and file of four hundred; one half within the 
capital precinct, and the other half in what I call 
the pomeerium of the State; the intermediate shall 
be allotted to the rearing of horses for the public 
service, and cattle, to form magazines of war. 


The lots in the pomerium are intended for the 
children of the State, when they are of an age to 
settle and marry. As the colony is military, (as 
every colony ought to be, if they intend to be tree,) 
a constant exercised militia shall be kept up, but 
by annual rotation; for which purpose, the fifth part 
of the men fit to bear arms, from seventeen to forty- 
five, shall be embodied for two months of the year, 
their manceuvres as simple as can be devised; but 
no substitutes are to be allowed, on any pretence, 
but absolute infirmity; and even those who are not 
embodied, shall, in their certain districts, be obliged 
to assemble every week, practice some simple eyo- 
lutions, such as marching in front, retreating and 
rallying by their colours, and all firing at marks. 

“A standing small body of horse, and of artillery, 
shall be constantly kept up at the public expense, as 
these species of troops are not to be formed in an 
instant. An Agrarian law shall be passed, and 
rigidly observed, restraining absolutely every mem- 
ber of the community from possessing more than 
five thousand acres of land, not only within the 
precincts of the community, but any where else. — 
No member of the community, unless he comes 
into the world deformed, or too weak to undergo the 
manly labours, shall be suffered to exercise seden- 
tary trades, such as tailors, barbers, shoemakers, 
weavers, &c. &c. These effeminate and vile occu- 
pations shall be allotted to women, to the weak, de- 
formed, and to slaves. Agriculture, hunting, and 
war, to be the only professions of the men; to which 
may be added, the trade of smiths, carpenters, and 
those which do not emasculate. 


“But as there is reason to apprehend, that a nation 
merely of warriors, hunters, and agriculturers, may 
become extremely ferocious in their manners, some 
method should be devised, of softening or counter- 
acting this consequential ferocity: I know of none 
equally efficacious with a general cultivation and 
study of music and poetry: on which principle | 
would propose, that music and poetry should be the 
great regimen of the two most important articles of 
government, religion and war; all other good quali- 
ties might follow of course: for, without religion, no 
warlike community can exist; and with religion, if 
it is pure and unsophisticated, all immoralities are 
incompatible. Music and poetry, therefore, which 
ought to be inseparably blended, are the grand 
pivots of a real, brave, active, warlike and virtuous 
society.” 
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Here follows a passage devoted to the sort of re- 
ligious practice and profession, which the worthy 
General would adopt in his colony. We omit all 
this, as, in his zeal, he does not scruple to use the 
most scornful and offensive language with regard to 
churchmen of all descriptions. He prescribes, 
among his essentials of religious worship, frequent 
ablutions. “Ablutions,” he says, ‘such as are prac- 
tised in the religions of the East, seems to me to be 
really a divine institution. These Easterns wisely 
say, that a pure soul cannot inhabit a filthy body; 
that a purified body is the best symbol ofa clean 
spirit; that it is indecent and wicked to present 
yourself before your Creator in a dirtier condition 
than you ought to appear in, before an earthly supe- 
rior. Admitting these figures to be hyperbolical, the 
institution certainly is extremely wise, as it con- 
tributes so essentially to health, and the agreement 
of society. Baths, or little fountains, at least such 
as are in use amongst the Turks, to be established 
near the temples of worship; and every communi- 
cant to wash his hands, face, feet, and teeth, before 
he enters the sacred abode. ‘The temples to be as 
magnificent as the circumstances of the society will 
admit.” 

Then follows a farther fling at the churchmen of 
established sects, and he thus proceeds, in elabora- 
ting his plan of the colony, to dilate at the expense 
of laws and lawyers. 


“As an Agrarian law is to be established, and rigid- 
ly observed, restraining every member of the com- 
munity to the possession of five thousand acres; 
and as the children of both sexes are to inherit an 
equal portion (for this is to be a fundamental max- 
im) the most simple code may be extracted, for civil 
cases, from the common laws of England, or from 
those of Denmark, which appears to be excellent. 
A professional lawyer, therefore, will be totally un- 
necessary ; indeed, I should as soon think of inocu- 
lating my community for the plague, as admitting 
one of these gentlemen to reside among us; all re- 
quisite knowledge of the law will be a common ac- 
complishment of every gentleman. The Romans, 
in the ages of their simplicity, virtue and glory, had 
certainly none; the same men were their consuls, 
pontifices, generals, and juris-consuls. With res- 
pect to criminal matters, | wonld adopt Beccaria’s 
scheme; its excellencies have been demonstrated 
inthe Tuscan dominions. When the present Grand 
Duke succeeded to the ducal throne, he found 'Tusca- 
ny the most abandoned people of all Italy, filled with 
robbers and assassins. Every where, for a series 
of years previous to the government of this excel- 
lent prince, were seen gallows, wheels, and tortures 
of every kind; and the robberies and murders were 
not at all less frequent. He had read and admired 
the Marquis of Beccaria, and determined to try the 
effects of his plan. He put a stop to all capital 
punishments, even for the greatest crimes; and the 
consequences have convinced the world of its 
wholesomeness. The galleys, slavery for a certain 
term of years, or for life, in proportion to the crime, 
have accomplished what an army of hangmen, with 
their hooks, wheels and gibbets, could not. In short, 
Tuscany, from being a theatre of the greatest crimes, 
and villanies of every species, is become the safest 
and best ordered State of Europe.” 

We omit what is farther said on the subject of 
capital and other punishments, though it is forcible 


and interesting. We may furnish it hereafter to our 








readers. With the following extract we conclude, 
and so does the General. 


“T pass now to trade.—The persuasion that ex- 
tensive trade is the source of riches, strength, hap- 
piness and glory, is perhaps one of the greatest 
mistakes and misfortunes which modern societies 
labour under. Without doubt certain cities, both 
of antiquity and the present world, from their pecu- 
liar situation and circumstances, owed their exist- 
ence entirely to their commerce; such as Tyre, 
Venice, and Holland; but I cannot conceive how a 
community of soldiers and agriculturers, who have 
lands enough to cultivate, not only for their own 
subsistence, but ina great measure forthers, should 
have occasion for what is called great and extensive 
commerce. I think, on the contrary, that it must 
emasculate the body, narrow the mind, and in fact 
corrupt every true republican and manly principle; 
nay, | think it must destroy all sensibility for real 
pleasure and happiness. Let any man of taste or 
sensibility associate only for a few months with 
commercial men, or reside in a commercial city, 
he will find their conversation dull, languid and 
stupid; their pleasures confined to gross eating and 
drinking; their only idea of mirth, to the roaring of 
some vile hoarse singer; and of wit, to the story- 
teller of the club, or some wretched punster, who 
lives on catches and crotchets. True music, eleva- 
ting poetry, liberal history, and all polite literature ; 
a competent acquaintance with these, is necessary 
for those who have any share of the legislature; I 
mean those who are immediately entrusted with the 
executive or judicial powers. It is absolutely re- 
quisite to qualify every man of a liberal community 
for social conversation. But although I object to 
professional merchants being permitted to reside in 
our government, it is certain that some degree of 
commerce or barter must be carried on, or agricul- 
ture and hunting stand still, and of course idleness 
and all its attendant evils ensue. 

‘“‘T would therefore propose, that on the frontiers 
of the State, at least once in the year, a great fair 
should be established, to which merchants and ped- 
lars of all sorts and nations should be encouraged 
to resort. This fair to continue three weeks or a 
month.” 





REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY. 


In carrying out our plan, of preserving in one of 
the departments of the Magnolia, all such fragmen- 
tary papers or anecdotes, as may help us hereafter, 
in making complete and faithful, our histories of the 
Revolution, we publish the following Letter, which 
is taken from a Delaware paper, and purports to 
have been written to C. A. Rodney, by the late Tho- 
mas McKean. We forbear all comment on the 
facts which it discloses. 


PuiLaDELpuia, AvG. 22, 1813. 

Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 22d last month, with 
a copy of the journal of the Congress at New-York, 
in October, 1765, printed in the Baltimore Register, 
came safe to hand. Not having heard of this publi- 
cation, [had the proceedings of that body (not the 
whole) re-printed here about two months ago, from 
a copy I found in the Ist volume of “American 
Tracts,” (contained in four volumes octavo,) edited 
by J. Almon, of London, in 1767. Such an impor- 
tant transaction should not be unknown to the future 
historian. 
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I recollect what passed in Congress in the begin- 
ning of July, 1776, respecting Independence; it was 
not as you have conceived. On Monday, the Ist of 
July, the question was taken in the committee of the 
whole, when the State of Pennsylvania (represented 
by seven gentlemen then present,) voted against it. 
Delaware (having then only two representatives 
present,) was divided; all the other States voted in 
favor of it. Whereupon, without delay, I sent an 
express (at my private expense,) for your honored 
uncle, Cesar Rodney, Esq., the remaining member 
for Delaware,whom I met at the State House door, 
in his boots and spurs, as the members were assem- 
bling; after a friendly salutation (without a word on 
the business,) we went into the Hall of Congress 
together, and found we were among the latest;—pro- 
ceedings immediately commenced, and after a few 
minutes the great question was put; when the vote 
for Delaware was called, your uncle arose and said: 
“As I believe the voice of my constituents, and of 
all sensible and honest men is in favor of Indepen- 
dence, and my own judgment concurs with them, I 
vote for Independence ;” or in words to the same ef- 
fect. The State of Pennsylvania, on the 4th of July, 
(there being only five members present, Messrs. 
Dickinson and Morris, who had in the committee of 
the whole, voted against Independence, were ab- 
sent,) voted for it; three to two; Messrs. Willing 
and Humphries in the negative. Unanimity in the 
thirteen States, an all-important point on so great an 
occasion, was thus obtained; the dissention of a sin- 
gle State might have produced very dangerous con- 
sequences. 

Now, that lam on this subject, I will tell you 
some truths, not generally known. In the printed 
public journal of Congress for 1776, vol. 2, it would 
appear that the Declaration of Independence was 
signed on the 4th of July by the members, whose 
names are there inserted; but the fact is not so, for 
no person signed it on that day, nor for many days 
after, and among the names subscribed, one was 
against it, Mr. Read, and seven were not in Con- 
gress on that day, namely, Messrs. Morris, Rush, 
Clymer, Smith, Taylor and Ross, of Pennsylvania; 
and Mr. Thornton, of New-Hampshire; nor were 
the six gentlemen last named at that time members ; 
the five for Pennsylvania were appointed Delegates 
by the Convention of that State on the 20th of July, 
and Mr. Thornton entered Congress for the first time 
on the 4th of November following; when the names 
of Henry Wisner of New-York, and Thomas Mc- 
Kean of Delaware, are not printed as subscribers, 
though both were present and voted for Indepen- 
dence. 


Here false colours are certainly hung out; there is 
culpability somewhere. What I can offer as an 
apology or explanation, is, that on the 4th of July, 
1776, the Declaration of Independence was ordered 
to be engrossed on parchment and then to be signed ; 
and I have been told, thata resolve had passed a few 
days after, and was entered on the secret journal, that 
no person should have a seat in Congress, during 
that year, until he should have signed the Declara- 





cece: aes 


tion, in order (as I have been given to understand,) 
to prevent traitors or spies from worming themselves 
amongst us. I was not in Congress after the 4th, for 
some months, having marched with my regitncni of 
associators, of this city, as Colonel, to support Gen- 
eral Washington, until a flying camp of ien thon- 
sand men was completed. When the associators 
were discharged, I returned to Philadelphia, took my 
seat in Congress, and then signed the declaration on 
parchment. ‘Two days after I went to New-Castle, 
joined the Convention for forming a Constitution for 
the future government of the State of Delaware, 
(having been elected a member for New-Castle 
county,) which I wrote in a tavern, without a book or 
any assistance. 

You may rely onthe accuracy of the foregoing re- 





journal of Congress during the Revolution. 

I have thus answered your request, and trust it 
may reform errors. Accept, dear sir, my best wishes 
for your happiness. Tuos. McKean. 

Czsar Avuaustus Ropney, Esq. 

| 
S 
BIOGRAPHY—JOHN DOLY BURKE. 

[We cut the following scrap of biography from a 
Virginia paper. | 

John Doly Burke, author of a History of Virginia, 
was a native of Ireland, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin. Coming to America in 1797, he 
conducted for a short time a newspaper at Boston, 
and afterwards another at New-York, where he was 
arrested under the Sedition law. He resided for 
some time in Petersburg, and here, we believe, prac- 
tised the law. He here also composed his History 
of Virginia, in three volumes. He was the author 
of a tragedy called Bunker Hill, and an historical 
drama. He was killed in a duel, in 1808, by a 
Frenchman named Bethlem Gaber. The affair took 
place not far from Campbell’s bridge.” 


VON HERDER. 


John Godfrey Von Herder was born in 1744, at 
Mohrungen, in Eastern Prussia. His father permit- 
ted him to read only the Bible and the Hymn-book, 
but an insatiable thirst for learning led him to pursue 
his studies in secret. The clergyman of the place 
employed the boy as a copyist, and soon discovered 
his talents; and allowed him to participate in the 
lessons which he gave his own children, in Latin 
and Greek. He studied theology at Kénigsberg, 
where he became acquainted with Kant, who per- 
mitted him to hear all his lectures gratis. But he 
afterward wrote a severe criticism on Kant, entitled 
the Metacritic. He declined a professorship at Gét- 
tingen, and went to Weimar, where he led an active 
and highly useful life, and was on terms of intimacy 
with Géethe, over whom he exercised no inconsider- 
able influence. He died in 1803. In 1819 the grand- 
duke of Weimar ordered a tablet to be put on his 
grave, with the words, ‘‘Licht, Liebe, Leben,” (Light, 
Love, Life.) 


